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bright and unclouded 


Made in both cake 
and powder form 



To make mirrors crystal-clear, nothing equals Bon Ami. 

Put it on in a thin soapy lather. It will dry in a minute 
to a soft light powder, absorbing the dust and smears 
and finger-marks as it dries. 

Wipe off this powder with a soft cloth and the high 
polish of the mirror will be left, clear and shining, with¬ 
out a trace of fog or a speck of lint. 
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COMING INTO THE GAME 


O NE of the intellectual diseases to which human¬ 
ity is heir is its ignorance of true geography. 

As children in school we are taught physical 
and political geography, the names of rivers 
and mountains, frontier boundaries—which 
change every fifty years—and even the economic 
peculiarities of each country. That is all. Afterward 
as men we receive as a legacy from preceding genera¬ 
tions a moral geography, a hybrid mixture of slanders 
and mistakes, which may be called “picturesque 
geography,’’ and which for the very reason that it is 
false, remains profoundly engraved upon our memory, 
and however contrary our later readings and the im¬ 
pressions gathered in travel may be to these absurd 
conceptions, we always instinctively come back to 
them. For the poor human being forgets truth much 
more easily than he forgets error. 

Before the war this fantastic geography prevailed 
throughout the world as if it had been an indestruc¬ 
tible and scientific truth. It seemed that we were all 
determined either to i,gnore or calumniate each other. 

The dogmatic affirmations of this geography are 
well known; they were manufactured in the cradle of 
the centuries and have been unquestioningly accepted 
by succeeding generations. 

According to this geography, no one could imagine 
the Frenchwoman other than with one foot in the air 
and a glass of champagne in her hand; the Frenchman 
was a decadent being, incapable of anything but savor¬ 
ing the pleasures of life. The Italian was a long- 
haii-ed, melancholy fellow, who strummed the man¬ 
dolin and was good only for gobbling macaroni. The 
Englishman was a haughty, overbearing gentleman 
who.se sole ideal in life was to be in his evening clothes 
by six o’clock, and thoroughly drunk by ten. The 
Spaniard was a gaunt, swarthy, hungry individual 
who had his shirt full of charms and amulets, a knife 
in his pocket, and who was ready to dance at any mo¬ 
ment. The German was a good-natured fellow, a 
little ridiculous, with a somewhat thick* and confused 
head, a splendid family man, hard-working as an ox, 
his chief happiness lying in his stein of beer and his 
nativ^e Lieder. And so this geography went on, char¬ 
acterizing in its own fashion all the lands of the earth. 


BY VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 

Author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 


The world lived as if there were no such things as 
railways or steamships or newspapers; .just as in the 
Middle Ages when the tales of the pilgrim or of a 
wandering singer were accepted as articies of faith 
and foi-med the basis of one city’s judgment of the 
next. 

To be sure, there was a minority of cultured persons 
who knew with more or less accuracy the true char¬ 
acter of each country and the continuous changes that 
were taking place. But the populace, the great mass 
of humanity which has no time for study, clung to its 
ready-made geography, to its stereotyped judgments 
fifty or a hundred years old. 

Then the war came and its universal upheaval has 
brought us closer together, and we have had to modify 
our old mistaken judgments. 

This traditional geography has proved false from 
beginning to end. The Frenchwoman is one of the 
most orderly and economical of women; and the 
Frenchman has just shown the heroism of which a 
man is capable in the defense of his country and his 
liberty. During the last years Italy has made remark¬ 
able contributions to human progress and has recently 
cooperated vigorously in the most noble of all causes. 
The Englishman has proved that he is not indifferent 
^to the fate of the world, allying himself in the early 
'days of the war with the invaded, tlie side that ap¬ 
peared the weaker, when it would have been so easy 
and profitable to have come to an understanding with 
the invader, dividing the spoils with him. 

In the Spain that all looked upon as fanatical and 
backward, a place where the world had not moved 
forward and was .still at the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury, there are educated and organized masses of work¬ 
ingmen, just as in other countries, and scientists and 
artists who work hard, in spite of the fact that they 
have to do so under the most unfavorable conditions; 
who work twice as hard as those of other countries, for 
they have to work for themselves and for those of their 
countrymen who do not work. 

And the good-natured, fatherly Gennan, that sweet 
singer—I have come to know him. I do not need any 
one to tell me what he is like. Perhaps far from his 
Continued on page 65 
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GOSSIP 

O NLY the Wise can afford to be foolish. 

For the Foolish must bo ever affecting 
an appearance of wisdom, lest their foolishness 
be discovered. 

GREAT OAKS 

OEORGE ADE related at a New York dinner 
a story of what he termed the golden days 
of Chicago newspaper work. To a cub reporter 
on the Tribune, a serious-minded youth, was 
assigned the covering of the hotels. 

Immediately thereafter two rival newspapers 
began to print surprising interviews with visi¬ 
tors to the hotels — explorers just back from the 
African wilds, soldiers of fortune, statesmen. 
The yovmg reporter found only routine items; 
the celebrities had always departed when he 
reached the hotel. The yotmg man was soon 
shifted to the financial department, in which 
he made good. 

The defeated “cub” was Frank A. Vanderlip; 
his rivals, who wrote the brilliant interviews, 
were Peter Finley Dunne, destined to be known 
later as “Mr. Dooley,” and Charles Dillingham, 
later a great theatrical manager. The distin¬ 
guished hotel guests and their remarkable 
stories existed only in the imaginations of these 
two men. 


A POPULAR SONG 

I lost my heart — 

I love the ladies ; 

1 love to stay at home; 

1 love you best. 

1 love you — 

That’s the one thing I Itnow; 

I’m afraid — 

I’m beginning to love. 

I’m coming back to Dixie, 

I’m just crying for you; 

I’m glad my wife’s in Emope. 

I’m going back homo — 

I’m going back to Louisiana; 

I’m gonna make hay. 

I’m on my way to Mandalay; 

I’m saving up — 

I’m simply crazy— 

Over you. 

Of course, it isn’t a popular song at all. It 
is simply a section of popixlar-song titles, taken 
in one chunk from a page of a talking-machine 
catalog. But with some snappy jazz music it 
wouldn’t make such a bad bid for popularity at 
that. Lots of worse ones are published. 

H. H. 

MR. MARBURG MARS A SPEECH 

A/TR. THEODORE MARBURG and a fellow 
speaker from New York City were to speak 
on the League of Nations from the same plat¬ 
form. They faced a college audience and were 
hmited to an horn- by the fixed schedule of a 
college day. 

The first speaker used up fifty minutes of the 
allotted time, leaving ten or less for Mr. Mar¬ 
burg. The latter rose to the occasion with his 
usual grace. 

“1 am reminded,” he began, “of two men who 
were to address the same audience in a political 
campaign. 

“ ‘You speak first,’ said one of them. ‘Tell aU 
you know. It won’t take very long!’ 

“ ‘All right,’ said the other, ‘I’ll tell aU we 
both know. It won’t take any longer.’ ” 


UNCLE JOE FIXED HIM! 

Xj^HEN Uncle Joe Cannon was at the height 
of his rmpopularity, he frequently re¬ 
ceived tln-eatening letters. As a rule he paid no 
attention to these, but one morning he got a 
letter that he placed in a separate pile. It was 
of such a businesslike tone that it worried him. 
The writer went on to say that he was himself a 
square, broad-minded citizen and thought it no 
more than fair that he should notify a man when 
he intended to shoot him. 

Cannon investigated and foimd that there 
was such a man living just where the letter said. 
After tlilnking it over for a few days. Cannon 
rephed to the letter somewhat as follows: 

“I have your very courteous note of recent 
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CONDUCTED BY BURGES JOHNSON 


date, in which you notify me of the plans you 
have made to shoot me. While I do not like 
to interfere with your arrangements, I am some¬ 
what bigoted in the matter of living and will be 
disappointed not to continue for the number of 
years I had intended. However, I greatly ap¬ 
preciate the fairness of your attitude in letting 
me know in advance. And so I am going to be 
equally frank with you. While you plan to do 
this thing from a sense of patriotic duty, it 
occurs to me that perhaps you are a person of 
modest means and can not afford the expense 
tliat will be incurred for railroad fare, amimmi- 
tion and so on. So, to make everything per¬ 
fectly fair and above-board all around, I will 
make tins proposition to you: If you will let me 
know what day you would like to come down to 
do the shooting, 1 will gladly send you my per¬ 
sonal check for enough to cover your railroad 
and Pullman fare from New York to Washington 
and return.” 

But Uncle Joe never heard from the man 
again. Fred C. Kelly. 

THE FAMILY MEDICINE-CLOSET 

On days when I have notlung else (a rarity) to do. 
The Family Medicine-Closet I delight to amble 
through. 

I love to look the bottles o’er, the powders and 
the pills; 

They bring to mind the memory of long-forgot¬ 
ten ills. 


Prescriptions, partly taken, clutter up each tiny 
shelf; 

Prescriptions that the druggist filled for family 
or self. 

I can’t remember which is which, the labels 
are so famt. 

(Perhaps this stuff is poison; then again 
perhaps it ain’t.) 

Half-hidden from my roving eye is some for¬ 
bidding jmee; 

I do not know its nature, but it’s marked 
“External Use.” 

There’s plaster, genus mustard, that is cmling 
up to die. 

And a lonely little eye-cup that was once for 
baby’s eye. 

A bottle with a skull and bones some horrid 
stuff I’eveals; 

There are scores of little boxes marked: “In 
water, after meals.” 

There’s a bottle with a nip, perhaps—^no more— 
of Beef and Wine; 

And a lot of tiny paper drums all emptied 
of qifinin. 

I run across some powders that are labeled, 
“Baby’s cold;” 

I do not know their nature, but—the baby’s ten 
years old. 

There’s aconite and calomel from prehistoric 
day; 

And a lot of things “No good to keep; too good 
to tlu’ow away.” 

I do not crave publicity or praise from fellow 
men; 

I’d rather duck the limelight (as I’m sure you 
know), but then— 

I think of all this medicine, now hoarded at a 
loss. 

And plan a princely present to the excellent 
Red Cross. 

Harry Hamilton. 


THE LIFE-SIZE FIGURE 

WHEN the auctioneer had knocked down 
' about everything in the grimy curio-shop 
I the eager buyers, his glance fell on a large 
)ject in a dark corner. 


“Here’s one thing left!” he cried. “What’ll 
you bid on this life-sized image reclining in a 
chair? A mummy molded by one of the Egyptians 
probably before the Flood and dug up centmros 
later to find its way tlu-ough some peculiar juggle 
of chance to this shop. How much’m I bid?” 

“Fifty cents,” responded a voice. 

“Fifty cents; fifty. I’m bid. Who’ll go sixty? 
Fifty—make it sixty — fifty cents, fifty, fifty, 
fif — Are you all done? Sold at fifty cents!” 

But at this jrmctiue the shopkeeper rushed 
forward, gesticifiating wildly. 

“Vat you sell for Mty cents? Heinf Dot’s 
my vife!” 

BROTHERS 


OHORTLY after the first presentation of 
“The Servant in the House,” and while 
Charles Rann Kennedy was being acclaimed as 
a newly discovered dramatist, he received many 
lugent invitations from strangers—self-ap¬ 
pointed arbiters of things Literary and dramatic. 
One of these he had accepted; it took him to a 
home of great wealth and elegance. 

On Ms return he was twitted by a httle 
group of his friends for the worldly wisdom he 
had shown in selecting so stately a mansion for 
Ms favor. Mr. Kennedy faced the scoffers 
imperturbably. “I am so much of a Socialist,” 
he said, “that I have learned to look upon the 
very rich as my brothers.” 


HOW I SAVED MONEY ON $500 
A YEAR 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 

No humorist more genial and kindly than 
Charles Battell Loomis ever lived. Even his oc¬ 
casional satire left nothing but laughter in its 
train. Here is a little sketch of his, hitherto un¬ 
published, suggested to Mr. Loomis by those articles 
which occasionally appear in household magazines 
describing how a large family may be maintained 
on a low income. 


pOUNTERJUMPER” sends me the fol- 
^ lowing letter, which I print with t 


L the simple 




When I read of young men afraid to mar¬ 
ry on a salary of two thousand, tM'ee thou¬ 
sand, or even five thousand, I thmk of my 
own case and wonder at their timidity— 
or is it stinginess? 

I was getting five hundred dollars a year 
when I fell m love with my wife. (TMs 
was, of com’se, before I married her.) I do 
not beUeve m long engagements and so I 
proposed marriage at once. I said: “ 1 ’m get- 
tmg a good salary for the work I do, and if 
you thmk you can econoimze we’ll be very 
happy together. And, above all, I hope you 
have no false pride.” Constance told me 
she didn’t know the meaning of it. 

“Good; then we can five m the suburbs!” 
My work was in a down-town men’s-furnish- 
mg store, and I had been boarding m the 
city. 

Of com-se I could not afford a house in 
any place where I’d be content to live, but 
as Sprmg was commg on and all we wanted 
was shelter from the weather, I made up 
my mind that a garage would do as well as 
a house. 

I went to the town of Leoma m New 
Jersey and picked out the largest garage 
m the place. Then I obtamed an inter¬ 
view with the owner and made him an of¬ 
fer: 1 would pay Mm a dollar a month for 
the privilege of livmg m Ms garage and sit- 
tmg m Ms car when it was m. I was also 
to see that my wife’s cook-stove had nothing 
to do with Ms gasolme. 

There w'as my rent, for twelve dollars a 
year! I used the trolley and ferry and sub¬ 


way, which made travelmg expenses ninety 
dollars in roimd numbers. There was a 
boarding-house m the viemity and I con¬ 
tracted with the landlady to let me have 
scraps from the kitchen—bread, and odds 
and ends she would otherwise use for soup. 

Of course I stipulated that they must be 
first-hand scraps. 

These cost twenty-five cents a day, and 
I bought poor milk from a man trying to 
fight the trust, paying six cents a quart 
and taking a quart every other day. 
Thus one hundred and two dollars and 
twenty cents a year covered all my table 
expenses; and as Constance was dyspeptic 
and had to five on medicated bisemt, we 
were able to set a very attractive table, 
and now and then had company m to dinner. 

When the automobile was m the garage, 
we ate m it, and made believe we were on 
an outmg. When it was not there we had 
a regular dmmg-table. Now and then the 
owner of the garage gave us fresh vege¬ 
tables from his garden and m return I would 
pump up his tires. 

I set aside twenty-five dollars for my 
wife’s now clothes and fifty dollars and 
eighty cents for my own. Once a month 
W'e went to a moving-picture show in Engle¬ 
wood at a cost of four dollars and eighty 
cents a year. We always got home m time 
for early bed. 

We went to the Episcopal cMuch, and I 
put ton cents in an envelope every first 
Sunday in the month and also gave a dol¬ 
lar at Christmas to the Salvation Army. 
My newspaper I picked up each day, some¬ 
times in the trolley, sometimes m the ferry¬ 
boat; and on Simday we borrowed one of a 
neighbor, Constance sending in retiun a 
saucer of medicated biscuits. 

Incidental expenses (mcluding cost of 
medicated biscuits) came to thirteen dollars. 
This mcluded a dentist’s bill, laundry and 
coal. 

At the end of a year Constance’s dyspep¬ 
sia was no worse and I was able to deposit, 
as saved from my income, two hundred 
dollars, and we were both very happy. 

The second year the twms came, and we 
gave up om- charities and the moving- 
pictme show—also the milk. That year, 
as we had doctor’s bills, I was able to lay 
by but one hundred and fifty dollars, but I 
think that my experience shows that with 
the right kmd of wife and an absence of 
false pride a man ought to be able to save 
two-tMrds of his salary, whatever it may be. 

And I know that nothing will tempt me 
to go back to my hall bedroom and needless 
extravagance m the city. 

MEOW 

A BUNDLE and a negress entered a subway 
tram m upper Broadway one forenoon— 
an ungamly bundle, tightly rolled, and the wo¬ 
man of much the same contour as her brmdle. 
Before the tram had reached the next station a 
dis tin ct “Meow” Came from the bundle. All 
eyes were turned that way, and nobody was more 
astoMshed than the woman herself. 

A mmute or two later, after another station, 
came a louder "Meow.” The negress gave a 
start and turned pale. All eyes were now 
focused on that bundle, which, obviously, was 
heavy and solid, without an openmg so much as 
a tmy crack. 

At length came a vociferous “MEOW.” 
The woman arose, clutched her ill-behaved load, 
hurried out mto the vestibxile of the car, praymg 
volubly, and at the next station made her 
escape. She never learned, probably, that a 
professional ventriloqmst fives on the upper 
West Side and goes down-tovm m the subway. 

HOROSCOPE 

The girl who is born m September 
Is Saucy, you’d better remember; 

Excitable, Peppy, and so, as you see, 

QMte fond of the men, whom she sMts to a T. 

The male of this month is a different kind: 

Erratic and Moody and Broodmg of nund; 
Effusive m poetry, pamting and art. 

But rather Reserved M affairs of the heart. 




















































The music which makes the strongest appeal is 
that which is the most human—which mirrors the 
emotions we ourselves experience. 

That is why O soave fanciulla” (Thou Sweetest 
Maiden) from La Boheme is admittedly one of the 
greatest love duets in all opera. And no matter 
which of the three Victrola Records of this superb 
number you choose to hear, the passionate beauty of 
the artists’ interpretations makes you feel the lovers’ 
ecstasy of joy. 

It is music such as this that makes the world shine 
brighter; that makes you glad of the companionship 
of the Victrola. It satisfies the longing for the sun¬ 
shine of music which your very nature craves. 


Mimi and Rudolph sindind 
“Thou Sweetest Maiden 
in LaBoheme 

Melba - Giruso 
Alda - MartinelK 
Bori - M^^Cormack 

Victrola Red Seal Records 95200, 88598, 87512 


j | \/ictors and \^ictrolas ^12 to ^950. Any V^ictor 

dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear. 

^ ^^Pprtatlt Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 

' coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and should be 

used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 

New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 

"Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of tliis Company only. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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P Copyright O 


SUNDAY MORNING 


From a paiiiiiiig by E. Blair Lei^hlon 


TO-MORROW’S DAUGHTER 


A LL Summer the movies have been giving us fascina- 
/\ ting glimpses of the city, bits of parks and boule- 
vards, tempting shop-windows and all the good and 
^ all the wicked city people who, all of them, seem to 
be leadmg such interesting lives. And now when 
vacation is over, and the near-by work for the Winter 
looms up. how wonderfully attractive the big city looks! 

"I hate this horrid old town,” says Dorothy to herself. 

"I want to go to the city!” thinks Georgina. ‘‘And I 
will. too. some day.” 

This girlish discontent exists in every town—in the one 
full of ancestral traditions just as much as in the new towns 
where the grass still grows between the wheel-tracks and 
every tradition is an imported one. It is part of youth— 
especially of spirited youth. 


BY A. ESTELLE PADDOCK 

Director, Committee on Education, Y. W. C. A. 

SHE IS THE HEIRESS OF ALL THE 
AGES—TO-MORROW’S DAUGHTER, 
THE GIRL OF TO-DAY. AMBITIOUS, 
KEEN, READY FOR REAL LIVING, SHE 
FACES HER PROBLEMS SQUARELY. 
THIS, THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF 
SEARCHING TALKS, IS ESPECIALLY 
FOR THE AMBITIOUS GIRL WHO IS 
NOT SURE SHE CAN CARRY OUT HER 
AMBITIONS IN HER HOME TOWN 


Constructive discontent is far from being a bad thing. 
No ambitious person is without it. But put your accent 
on the word ‘'constructive” and before you fly off to the 
city, be sure that the city is just what you want. 

i am not going to tell you not to come to the city. I 
remember too vividly those long evenings I spent in the 
hammock out under the box elders when I dreamed dreams 
of what I would do when I got away from the old town 
where e^'ery one knew me and I had no chance to be what 
I wanted to be. I know what that ambition means. 

But the city that you see in the movies does not carry a 
realistic breath of gasoline-tainted air; it has no noise of 
machines and engines and clanging cars; its picture streets 
do not I'eek of shining blue oil-waste; the dust and grime of 
Concluded on page 71 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


WHY? 

'^WO women were talking. One was a native 

^ of New York City, the other of a small town in 
Illinois. They w'ere having tea together in a New 
York restaurant. 

“My small Mildred enters Miss Jones’s school to¬ 
morrow,” said the New York woman. 

The Illinois woman’s voice was sympathetic. 
“Isn’t she quite up to grade for public-school 
work?” she asked. 

Madame New York bristled. “Public school? 
How should I know? Mildred, thank Heaven, will 
never go to a public school!” 

“Why not?” Madame Illinois bristled in turn. 

“Do you think my child is going to associate with 
the scum of the earth of the New York public 
schools during her susceptible years? Not if I have 
to scrub the street to pay for her tuition in a private 
school! The proudest fact in my life is that I’ve 
never put my foot over the threshold of a public 
school.” 

“And the proudest fact of mine,” cried Madame 
Illinois, “is that, from the day I entered kindergarten 
until I graduated from the university, I was a part 
of the public-school system of the State of Illinois.” 

EMr a silent moment the two women looked at 
each other; then the Illinois woman said: “But don’t 
you see what a horrible comment it is on our Ameri¬ 
can system of education that you can feel as you do? 
I don’t know anything at all about your education, 
but since it has permitted you to say what you’ve 
just said, I’m going to remark that your education is 
a failure, and I’m sorry for you. Now, 
wait a moment! Don’t be angry. I’m 
not blaming you. I’m pitying you. 

Why, all the real Americanism I have 
in me, I got in the public schools. 

“I began in a red-brick schoolhouse. 

District No. 2 was over the door. A 
little colored girl, Mamie Sweet, sat in 
front of me. The Irish saloonkeeper’s 
son, Petie Ryan, sat next to me. Edna 
Brown, daughter of the local banker, 
sat behind me. We played and quar¬ 
reled, worked and sang together for all 
those precious susceptible years you 
speak of. And I’ve never been able 
to grow away from the feeling that 
Mamie and Petie, Edna and I were 
exactly alike under our skins. And I’ve never 
been able to forget the thrill I felt when I 
was old enough to understand that I was being 
educated by the Commonwealth. That I was 
an intrinsic part of the State — that the public 
moneys were fitting me for citizenship. It gave me 
a sense of responsibility toward the nation that 
nothing else could, and then ——” 

But Madame New York interrupted: “Yes, I’ve 
heard many eulogies on the little red schoolhouse. 
But did you ever stand outside of the New York 
public schools and watch the children — hear the 
things they say and see the things they do — then 
imagine your child among them?” 

Madame Illinois sighed and for a long time the 
conversation languished. Some day the women of 
America will have to solve this problem. 

SERVICE 

^UT in the great desert country there is a lonely 
grave. It lies on a mountain top whence one 
can view desert and ranges for a hundred miles in 
every direction. It is the grave of a young engineer 
who died while carrying on the work of the United 
States Geological Survey. There was nothing spec¬ 
tacular about his life. He had devoted it to studying 
the new regions of the countiy^ for the benefit of 
those who wished to open up mines or to try desert 
ranching. He had been underpaid and overworked, 
but he loved his work and he died in harness, which 
is the happiest death in the world. 

There is no conventional headstone. But his 
mates who buried him, rolled a great boulder on the 
grave and on it carved Kipling’s immortal lines: 

“Not as a ladder from earth to heaven. 

Not as an altar to any creed 
But simple service, simply given 
To his own kind, in their common need.” 

The perfect tribute on that lonely grave comes 


very close to expressing that essential ideal of 
Americanism toward which we all are blindly groping 
our way. 

More and more we turn to service as the highest 
expression, not only of family love, but of love of 
country. Even our much maligned American busi¬ 
ness is finding that service pays not only directly 
but in those intangible indirections which keep 
wholesome a man’s and a corporation’s contacts 
with the world. 

There has been much troubled questioning of the 
practicability of Christianity since the great war 
began. Yet, in spite of the war and the questioning 
here in America, the basic principle which Christ 
taught is stronger in our national life than it ever has 
been before. 

WATCH, LOOK AND LISTEN! 

/\ N ENGLISHMAN who has dealt much with 
Americans said to us that, on the average, our 
women did not have as good manners as our men. 
He said that American men have spoiled their women¬ 
folk for so long that few of our women understand 
how to extend real courtesy to each other or to men. 
He added that our business women were better 
mannered than other women, but that even they 
were not the equal of men of the same class in this 
respect. 

“Watch the so-called American societv women 
meet each other and note the conversation that 
follows. Then watch two business men come to¬ 
gether and compare their manner and method with 
the women’s. I’m telling you that in spite of all 


ideas to the contrary, the x\merican business man is 
developing a finer breeding than any class in this 
countr^^” 

We think, after long observation, that the English¬ 
man is nearly correct in his criticism. We would 
like to make one addition to his statement—namely, 
that a beautiful woman has less kindliness, usually, 
in her manner than a plain one and that some very 
homely women have a wistful gallantry of manner 
that is very touching. 

LEST WE FORGET 

'Y^HEN your boy comes back from France and 
tells you how the French peasants cheated him, 
get him also to tell you of some of the extortions 
practised on him by the American citizens of the 
town near which he was encamped before he went to 
France. 

Profiteering is despicable, but it has no nation¬ 
ality. There are quite as many lying, cheating, 
money-making folks on this side of the water as the 
other. And while it makes us heartsick that the 
France we so admire and love should have stooped 
to exploit our soldiers, let us not forget that it was 
France who with England held the Huns while we 
hesitated to shoulder our share of the world burden; 
that it was France who believed in us while we 
turned the other cheek after the Lusitania went 
down, and that it was France who put the Statue of 
Liberty at the front door of our continent. 

RISQUE STORIES 

TT’S disgusting when men tell them and worse 
-‘“ when women tell them. But when a young girl 
with a fresh skin and clear, straight eyes tells a story 
with a dirty little sex twist at the end, one feels 
dazed and hopeless. 

W hat kind of a mother did she have and what 
sort of an education? Whose was the blame? 
Some one is at fault, because young girls who’ve had 


the right chance are naturally fastidious and turn 
naturally from vulgar things. 

DO THE MEN OBJECT? 

FRIEND told us this: She was shopping in a 
Ehfth Avenue, New York, store when two 
young girls attracted her attention. They were 
perhaps sixteen years of age and were accompanied 
by their mothers. The thing that attracted the 
friend’s attention was the size of the two girls. 
Neither could have been less than five feet ten inches 
in height and both of them were several inches taller 
than their mothers. They were tanned and slen¬ 
der, sciuare-shouldered and graceful. They were 
being outfitted, evidently, for a Summer camp. 
Our friend commented on the girls’ height as very 
unusual. 

“Not at all now,” returned the clerk, an elderly 
man. “It was unusual a generation ago. I’ve been 
in this store for over thirty years and I’ve seen some 
marvelous changes in women. Why, when I came 
here, girls of that size could have bought nothing 
ready-made to fit them. And they’d have stopped 
traffic, walking up the Avenue. Now we have so 
many tall girls and women that we carry a stock 
that will outfit a woman up to six feet in height. It 
used to be that a woman could rarely buy a shoe of 
size over six or six and a half. Now we carry shoes 
for women up to size ten. It seems to me that every 
season’s debutantes are bigger. Lord! Us men arc 
mere shrimps beside ’em! I don’t know what the 
world’s coming to!” 

What are we coming to, indeed! Statistics show 
that upper-class American women of 
this last generation are really increas¬ 
ing in size. Physicians who have stu¬ 
died the matter say that better food, 
and the out-of-door, athletic life are 
the probable cause. They point to 
the upper-class Fnglishwomeii, who 
for generations have been sportswomen 
and who average much bigger than 
their less fortunate fellow country¬ 
women. Not only are our upper- 
class American women bigger them¬ 
selves, but their children are bigger 
when they are born than the average. 
Leisure, again, and the right kind of 
food and exercise. 

Well, why not? 

Racially, of course, this increase in size is a won¬ 
derful thing. Women have been handicapped in 
most ways since history began. If now, along with 
civil rights, life is about to j)ermit her full physi¬ 
cal rights, the world in a few generations may be a 
rather wonderful place in which to live. If woman 
is now to have lifted the economic handicap, so that 
she may have leisure in which to grow, as well as 
sufficient and proper nourishment; if she is to have 
lifted the ban on her mental growth, so that in edu¬ 
cation and in business and the professions, brain 
capacity will be demanded of her; if prudery is to 
disappear, so that proper clothing and exercise are 
to be given her and, finally, if she is not to be forced 
into child-bearing until she has reached her growth, 
the world may look for an unbelievable improve¬ 
ment in the American breed in the next fifty years. 

CLOSE TO THE GROUND 

FRENCH officer in this country on an impor¬ 
tant mission, told a little of his philosophy of 
life. He had been a business man before the war and 
had made a great deal of money. 

“I shall be forty-two on my next birthday,” he 
said. ^ “I’m two years late, because of the war, in 
carrying out my life program. I have always be¬ 
lieved that if a man could, when he was forty, he 
ought to get back to the soil. And so I have a farm 
in the south of E"ranee. When the war is over, I shall 
go down there and become a farmer. For the 
youngsters the arena. l"or men of middle age the 
soil. And the return to the soil, to be really satisfy- 
ing, must be while a man is still young enough to 
make the return complete.” Such a return, I be¬ 
lieve, constitutes the only real and lasting happiness 
that a man may achieve in this life of unease and 
mischance. 


America took her young men and placed them on the firing-line. As a nation 
u’e accepted ihe principle of universal service. With this goes the principle of 
universal obligation to those who performed the service. As we took these 
young men out of their jobs it is onr plain duty in sending them back to civil 
life to see to it that they find good jobs and a better chance. 

One way in which yon — each one of yon — can help is told on page 30. We 
must all do onr share and ive can put this through just as we did all the other 
zcar jobs — to a quick and triumphant finish. 















Choose o?ie of the pretty new colored or 
p7i7ite(l silks instead of 07''dinary dark shades 
for your fall dress—light colors are practical 
flow that vou ca77 wash silks so easily with 


Genuine Ivory Soap hi Flaked Foinn 
Safe Suds in a Second 


10 cents a package at your dealer’s 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES WASHES OR CLEANS 

Embroideries Mahogany 

Fine Linens Men’s Silk Shirts 

Flannels Mcssaline 

Furs Mittens 

Gloves — silk, chamoisette Negligees 

and wash kid Net — silk or cotton 

Georgette Crepe Oil Paintings 

Habutai Organdie 

Italian Silk Parasols — silk or linen 

Ivory Photographs 

Jersey — silk or wool Portieres 

Knitted Caps and Tams Quilts 

Knitted Goods Quilted Jackets and Coat 

Laces — any kind Linings 

Lace Bed Sets Raincoats 

Lace Curtains Ribbons — silk or velvet 

Linens Rugs — domestic or 

Lingerie—silk or muslin oriental 

Luncheon Sets Scarls 

Madras Curtains Serge 


Sheer Materials 
Silks 

Silk Handkerchiefs 

Silk Hose 

Spats 

Sport Silks 

Statuary 

Sweaters 

Table Runners 

Taffeta 

Tapestries 

Underfiannels 

Veils 

Vestees 

Wash Satin 

White Ermine 

White Shoes and Slippers 

Wicker 

Window Shades 
Wool Dress Goods 


Baby Clothes 
Blankets 
Blouses 
Cane 

Centerpieces — (white or 
colored) 

Chenille 

Chiffons — (plain, printed 
or embroidered) 
Chintzes 

Collar and Cuff Sets 
Corduroy 
Crepe de Chine 
Cretonnes 

Crocheted Silk Ties and 
Mufflers 
Cushion Covers 
Delicate Colored Fabrics 
Doilies 
Down Quilts 


Sample Package Free 

Try Ivory Soap Flakes at our expense. 
Address The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Department 17-1, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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‘ME THAT ’AVE BEEN WHAT I’VE BEEN 



IS SO 


DIFFERENT” 


BY MARGUERITE MOOERS MARSHALL 


IIEN Billy wont overseas I said: 

“If only he comes back to me I will never 
ask anything? else of life. If he is hurt I will 
nur.se him; if he is blinded 1 will be his eyes; 
if his body is shattered I w'ill work for him. 
JiLst let Billy return to me out of this war and 
nothing can hurt or separate us any more.” 

Billy was sent home three months after the .signing 
of the armistice. lie had been in Eranco nearly a year. 
No one of the “Most Terrible Things” had happened to 
him the Things I u.sed to think about, lying awake 
through the long, hot Summer nights of 1918. 

He was not ga.s,sod; his blue eyes are uninjured: even 
his lean, strong body is whole, although two ribs were 
broken by a machine-gun bullet and he limps a bit because 
he must favor the knee struck by a fragment of shi’aimel. 
I tell my.self that if 1 were not the most ungrateful girl 
in the United States I should be the happiest. But I am 
not altogether happy; there are times when I am des¬ 
perately unhappy; for Billy is so unlike the boy with 
whom I fell in love, whom I thought I knew. I do not 
mean the war has brutalized him, or taught him bad 
habit.s, or that he cares lor .some one el.se. Simply, he is 
different. It took me weeks to understand why. 

‘Romantic I’oconstruction,” a wi.se friend of my mother’s 
said the other day, “is the most delicate and difficult of 
all the aftei-the-war tasks, although we have heard so 
little about it.” 

1 wanted to be Billy’s wife, in fact as well as in promise, 
befoi'o lie sailed. We had known each other in high 
school, lived all our lives in the same little suburban 
town, and my brother who died worked in the bank with 
Billy. The only reason I was not a war bride was because 
I .saw I should be making it harder for h im . 

“It won’t do, Joan,” he said quietly. “I know there 
are fellows who are marrying, and it’s all right if they 


see it that way, and have money. But I shouldn’t have 
a peaceful moment. There are — things—I couldn’t let 
you go through alone. ALso, if I come home three-iiuarters 
a wi’eck — of course I shan’t, dear,” he added with a hurried 
glance at my face — ^“but — well — if accidents .should 
happen I’m not going to have you tied up the rest of your 
life to a — a — relic of battle.” 

I just looked at him, and I .said to my.self: “I shall 
not spoil one half-hour of our last days together with an 
argument. But I am your wife in my own heart, and 
even il all the Most Terrible Things happen to you they 
can not keep me out of your life.” 

Jiilly himself is keeping me out of his life. 

Hilly is aloof. 

That is the one word which sums up his attitude toward 
mo, which expre.s,ses, too, the change in him. Before 
he went to war he was the frankest, most light-hearted 
youngster; not silly, you know, but just alf'ectionate and 
confiding. We nev'er had a dull moment together, for 
when wo wTre not telling each other about the things we 
had done since our last meeting we talked about the 
things we were going to do. Even when he was in camp, 
and I knew hejnight go away in a few weeks or days, we 
managed to laugh a good deal and there were not many 
.sikmces between us. 

lie was modest, too, and wore his uniform without a 
bit of swagger. He .spent just as much time with me as 
he could, he was interested in the Red Uross work I had 
taken up, and he .said girls who stayed at home and 
worked and waited had the hardest part of war. 

.4 week after he got home 1 told him how I had labored 
till midnight to get off a rush order of sui'gical dressings. 
I saw his lip curl just the lea.st little bit. He did not say 
a word, but 1 hav'e not talked any more about my war 
work. This was one of the incidents which showed mo 
how Billy had changed. 


I wanted to hear all about his life and the story of his 
battles. lie has told me almost nothing. He says he 
oidy did what had to be done; what the others did. Yet 
I know in his heart he is proud of having been over there. 
Ho was veiy short with my cousin I)i(;k, who wantiid to 
go, poor boy, but who was kept at a desk job in Wash¬ 
ington. 

And really it makes me nervous if dad and uncle talk 
about the war when we have Billy at dinner. He sits 
there looking .so calm and superior, as if he were watching 
two little boys fight a duel with wooden swords. Once 
I remarked jokingly, “After all, Billy, you didn’t know 
as much as we about what was going on!” 

Instead of smiling, he glared at me. 

Alter a silence that felt like a sharp-pointed icicle he 
remarked, “At least you will admit 1 was there!” 

It would have been silly iiomposity if it had not been 
Billy! 

A friend of mine was engaged to a man in Billy’s com¬ 
pany. She broke her engagement before her fiance had 
been home a month. 

“I simply can’t staml him,” she told me bitterly. “Ho 
u.sed to bo the nice.st boy; and lui’s spoiled. He is like 
so many of the others who have come back. The Hresi- 
(hint called them crusaders for an ideal; the newspapers 
called them defender's of their counti-y; the French girls 
called them L-heP, and they think they’re the only 
thing on earth. I’m tired of hearing people .say the 
war has made men of our boys. It’s made rnord-urys cf 
them — that’s what it’s done! And they don’t want ua — 
that’s sure.” 

I do not agree with her. T do not thiidc she ever cared 
deeply lor her Robert. But the thing that hurt me most 
about Billy — until I understood — was his failure to begin 
again the old, happy give-and-take of our airection. 
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THE TREE OF JOY 

III. THE RETURN 

“IN THE NAME OF LAFAYETTE” 

BY MABEL POTTER DAGGETT 





VIEW OF ST. GEORGES FROM AEROPLANE—(INSERT, TO RIGHT) MRS. DAGGEiT, OUR REPRESENTATIVE 

A COMMENDATORY WORD 

This story, “ The Return,” is an epic of the Aisne. Mrs. Daggett has here done into 
iterature with exquisite art what we every day see in life in our work in the devastated 
listricts. Her portraiture of Jean and Marie presents to you in type the gentle people 
vhom Millet put on canvas and whom we have come to know so well in these years of 
Lwful affliction under which France has suffered. 

“The Return” is really a story of home, sweet home. You are going to be moved to 
ears when you read it. YC^e hope you are also going to be moved to contribute to the 
elief of the grief that it depicts. All money sent to THE DELINEATOR for The 
\merican Committee for the Relief of Devastated France will help to ameliorate the 
inguish of thousands like Jean and Marie and Raoul and the little Lucienne who are 
;oing home to nothing but what you in America may send them. 


of 

good St. 




T hey are going home. 

There is Jean and 
Marie his wife and lit¬ 
tle Lucienne, aged five, 
and Raoul, who is 
thirteen but a very delicate boy. 

'J'he children sit in the straw' in 
the two-wheeled (Tirt that the 
donkey draws. And the man 
and the woman walk beside it. 

They look ahead, just al¬ 
ways straight ahead. ]''or they 
strain their eyes to be where 
they are going, a little, even if 
ever so little, before their .slow 
feet (‘an get them there. 

T'his is a long, tired journey. 

And it is a Ereiu^h gray morning 
in March with the wind blowing 
stinging and sharp from up in 
the Aisne. 

They arc cold. And they 
are hungry. Still, they have 
been both for now four years. 

It w'ould seem almost .strange to 
be otherwise. Anyhow, now 
they are going home. 

They talk very little. But 
that is always the way with 
those made numb and dumb 
with trouble. Alter you’ve had 
a great deal, you’ve said all 
there is about it. ’fhere’s noth¬ 
ing left but to stand it. You 
may even suffer so much that 
you are through. So that noth¬ 
ing more can matter, not even 
though it be joy. 

llow'over, to .lean and to 
Marie-Louise there remains this 
which still can matter. And it 
matters a great deal. They are- 
going home. 

1 want to tell you about them 
and others like them who in the 
Siiring of 1919 are wending 
(heir w’ay, pacing painfully, 
liersistently, long, weary miles 
back to t he/oy/crs from which war 
.snatched them. 

The.se are ref>HlN‘s and devantes 
and reformes and everything 
awful that’s befallen France. 

Let me say it to you in tlu'sci 
]<'rench words, because within 
the memory of peojile now living 
it hasTi’t happened in any other 
language. 

^■ou may remember how' it 
was when the barn burned and 
you luul to put another mort¬ 
gage on the farm. Well, that 
was hard luck. 1‘erhaps it was 
your house that went. Still, 
the neighbors could take you in 
while you built another. Alay- 
bc you’ve lost your job or your 
business. But if you’re an 
average man in your community, 

(here’s certain to be sometluTig 
(>l.se within reach, ’^’ou’ve had 
sickness and doctoi-’s bills and 
death in your home, no doubt. 

For all these are as sure as taxes. 

Imt us suppose, even, that you 
were in the San Francisco 
earthquake or the Galveston 
flood or the Montreal explo.sion. 

Although you may have passed 
through these monumental dis¬ 
asters, even then you were not 
as are these who are traveling 
along the route nalionalc to the 
Department ol the Aisne. 

Listen! Jean and Marie and 
(he little Lucienne and Raoul 
will pass as they go the graves 
of those wdio have been killed 
in battle. All through the fields 
where the poppies shall bloom 
red in the Summer, are scattered 
the crosses. 

Just crude w'ooden crosses 
they arc, that had to be quickly 
.set uj). “fci repose un soldat 
frariQais viort pro patria,” some 
of them .say, the crosses with the ends (hat are notched. 

There are cro.sses with ends that are straight; they have 
(he name of a lioy from over the sea and a date and an 
Aineri(;an (lag. The crosses w'ith ends that are round also 
here and there declare, "Filrs Vaterland cjefallen.'’ And 
instead of the crosses there is the symbol of the seven stars 
foi' those of the Hebrew faith. But all of these, in wdiat- 
ever w'ords or symbols it is said, are dead for their country. 

Jean and Marie-Louise and Lucienne and Raoul must live. 
for it. And Jean is a hero of France. 

He wears a medal on his coat. But his right sleeve 
hangs einjity. It is perhaps not the hardest to be a hero 
when the “Marseillaise'’ is playing and the regiment is 
charging. It may be hardest afterw'ard Avhen the music is 
over and a poilu is only a peasant. It certainly is longei". 

The wind from the Aisne lilows cold. And these people, 

I I.ell you, are devastes. Still, they are going home. 

Oh, you should know wdiat home used to be in the village 
of St. Pierre I’Aigle, a tiny hamlet that hung literally like 
an eagle’s nest on a hillside ol France. As you may sec 
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by its name, it was to the patron 
saint of Picardy that the people 
living there looked for protection. 

This was a very ancient part 
of the w'orld. History lost it¬ 
self in legend on the horizon 
round about. But it w as known 
that Gauls and Romans and 
Franks and Huns and Normans 
had successively slain their 
thousands in the struggle to 
have and to hold this fair land. 
Julius Csesar and Clovis and 
Charlemagne and Napoleon 
passed this way. Feudalism 
flourished here in the very 
forfress of (Mucy in this w'ar, 
blowTi up by the Germans, 
Crusadei-s w'ont forth from this 
landscape. Christianity was 
established here in famous cafhe- 
drals and churches that still 
survived, some of (hem from the 
first centuries. 

Nearly all of them contained 
very saci'cd relics. And the 
people of this ancient province 
were very devout and never 
failed to observe all the saints’ 
days. By 1914 the wars once 
w'aged here had been many 
years past. And this little vil¬ 
lage in the Department of the 
Aisne, together with the rest 
Picardy, it wns believed the 
Pierre would keep 
quite safe from harm. 

.So .Jean and Maiie-Louise, his 
wife, like all the other peoiJe, 
went about their daily affairs in 
peaite and contentment and 
absolute trust in God. And as 
they did their devotions before 
the stations of the cross in their 
(piiet church, little did they 
dream of their stations of the 
cross ahead. 

Life in the village of St. 
Pierre I’Aigle was very sinqile. 
It was brightened by w’eddings 
and lete-days. Sometimes, it 
is true, it wuis saddened by death. 
But on the whole there was 
very little sorrow'. The houses 
Avere .snug little gray stone 
cottages of three or four rooms, 
Avith red, tih'd roofs and red, 
tiled floors. ’^Fhey nestled close 
up, each to each, along narrow, 
stone-paved streets. And be¬ 
hind them lay the land. 

EA^ei’ybody had .some land. 
Jean and Marie had seven 
hectares, Avhich is about fifteen 
acres. They had it, just as I 
say, together. That is the beauti¬ 
ful thing about France—that a 
man and a Avoman Avho love 
each other ari-ange their farm¬ 
ing or their shopkeeihng .so (hat 
they may be together all the 
hours of the day. Marie Avas 
accustomed to help Jean in the 
fields. 

1 wish you could have seen 
their garden. We haA'e no such 
handiwork of the soil at home. 
When it Avas done in the Spring, 
it lay there brown and beautiful, 
spread like a tapestry on which 
the loveliest pattern worked 
itself out in the green plants 
that grew through the Summer. 
They had a coav fi-om which 
Marie made butter to be sold in 
the market at the next big town. 
And there Avas a pig and chickens 
and rabbits. 

There Avas very little they had 
to buy. The furniture in the 
house w'ould never w'ear out. 
The clock had come from 
Jean’s grandfather. The beautiful 
French w'alnut bed had belonged 
to Mai-ie’s mother and their 
children’s children Avere yet to 
be born in it. The chairs and the table had been made for 
Mario by the local cabinetmaker at the time of her mar¬ 
riage and Avere in turn to be handed down to posterity. 
In the high cupboard, Avhich is called an arrnoire, was the 
W'onderful linen by w'hich every French houscAvife sets 
such store. There were hundi'eds—yes, I mean hundreds 
—of sheets and towels and pillow-cases. Much of it had 
been Avoven )jy Avomen of generations gone and passed on 
as the inheritance for noAv young brides of the family to 
come after them. 

As lor clothes, one did not require new ones often in 
Picardy. One black dress of (;ashmere w'ith basipie and 
full skirt had lasted Marie’s mother a lifetime for .Sundays. 
The present generation Avas beginning to be interested in 
clothes like tho.se sold in the Paris magasins, as the depart¬ 
ment-stores are called. A fair, held once a year, brought such 
noAclties to St. Pierre I’Aigle. And Marie herself 1 ad 
laid aside the peasant headdress of sheer Avhite Intiste for 
a hat. But slie Avas quite rigid Avi.h herself about the 
Co mi II ii<?J oil page 4 2 
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HILLS 


OF HAN 


BY SAMUEL MERWIN 


k —— ^HE Rev. Henry B. Withery, on a morning in 
’ i ^ late Marcli, came, by springles,s cart, out of 
Kansu into T’ainan. A drab little man, with 
patient fervor in his dusty blue eyes and a 
hmp (this latter the work of Boxers in 1900). 
He was bound, on leave, for Shanghai, San 
Francisco and home; but a night at T’ainan 
with Griggsby Doane meant, even in the light of hourly 
nearing America, much. For they had shared rooms at 
the seminary. They had entered the yieldnig yet rasisting 
hkist side by side. Meeting but once or twice a year, even 
less often, they had felt each other deeply across the purple 
mountains. 

They sat through tiffin, with the intent, preoccupied 
workers in the dining-room of the red-brick house; and 
Mr. Withery’s gentle eyas took in rather shrewdly the 
curious household. It mterested him. There were ele¬ 
ments that puzzled him: a suggestion of staleness in this 
face, of nervous overstram in that; a tension. 

The several native workei’s smiled and talked less, he 


thought, than on his former visits. 

Little Mr. Boatwright — slender, dustily blond, always 
hitherto burning with the fire of consecration—was con¬ 
tinually fumbhng with a spoon, or slowly twisting his 
tumbler, the while moodily studying the table-cloth. And 
his little wife, so humorously like him, though plump, had 
lost the quick, eager smile of a year or so back. 

There was talk, of counse; the casual surface chatter of 
folk who are deeply united'in work. A new schooh’oom 
was under construction. Jen Ling Pu, a native preacher, 
was doing well at So T’ung. The new tennis-court wasn’t, 
after all, long enough. 

During all this, Withery pondered. Griggsby was 
driving too hard, of course. The strongly ascetic nature of 
the man seemed to be telling on him; or perhaps it was 
running out, the fire of it, leavmg only the force of will. 
Tliat happened, of course, now and then, in the case of 
men gifted with great natural vitaUty. 

Then, too, come to reflect on it, the fight had been hard 
here in Ilansi. Since 1900. Harder, perhaps, than any¬ 
where else excepting Shantung and Chihli. Harder even 
Ilian in those more easterly provnices, for they were nearer 
things. There were human contacts, freshening influences. 
The Boxers had dealt heavily with the whites in Hansi. 
More than a hundred had been slain by fire or sword. 
Young women — girls like these two or three about the din¬ 
ner-table — had been hideously tortured. 


G riggsby and ins wife and the little girl, Betty, had 
missed destruction only tlirough the accident of a jour¬ 
ney, in the Spring, to Shanghai. And he had returned, dan¬ 
gerously early, to a smoldering ruin, and plunged with ah 
the vigor m his unusual body and mind at the task of recon¬ 
struction. The work in the province was shorthanded, of 
course, even yet. It would be so. Little by httle Griggsby 
was building it up. He even had the httle so-caUed college, 
down the river at Hung Chan, going again, after a fashion. 
Money was needed, of course. And teachers. And 
equipment. 

All that had been discussed during tiffin. It was a 
rather heroic record. And it had not passed unobserved. 
At the missionary conference at Shanghai in 1906, 
Griggsby’s report—carefully phrased, understated, almost 
colorless—had drawn out unusual applause. 

Mrs. Doane’s death occurred during the first year of that 
paniful reconstruction. Griggsby’s course, after that, was 
characteristic. The daughter was sent back to the 
States for schoohng. Griggsby furnished for himself, up 
in what was httle more, really, than the attic of the new 
mission residence, a bare, severe httle suite of bedroom and 
study. The newly married Boatwrights he instahed, as 
something near master and mistress, on the second fioor. 
The other white workers and teachers filled all but the two 
guest-rooms, and at times even these. And then, his 
httle institution organized on a wholly new footing, he had 
loaded himself sternly with work. 

Tiffin was over. One by one the younger people left the 
room. And within a few moments the afternoon routine 
of the mission compound was under way. 

Through the open window came a beam of warm Spring 
sunshine. Outside across the wide courtyard Withery 
noted the, to him, familiar picture of two or three blue- 
clad Chinese men lounging on the steps of the gate-house; 
students crossing, books in hand; young girls, round and 
fresh of face, their slanting eyes demurely downcast, as¬ 
sembling before one of the buildings; two carpenters work¬ 
ing deliberately on a scaffold. 

A soft-footed servant cleared the table. Now that the 
two friends were left free to chat of personal matters, the 
talk wandered into unexpectedly impersonal regions. 

“imia of Han" Copyrighted, 1919 , by Samuel Merwin. 


THE PEOPLE 

BETTY DOAJVE: Nineteen, educated in America. When the 
story begins, she is travelin/i back to her father, a missionary in 
China, She is a nice, sensitive, sweet girl, the kind we all fenoir. 

DR. AND MRS, HASMER: A kind old couple with whom she 

is traveling. 

GRIGGSBY DOANE: Betty’s father, a strong man physically and 
mentally, well fenoivn and powerful among both the Europeans and 
Chinese of T’ainan. 

JONATHAN BRACHEY: A conspicuously reserved young jour¬ 
nalist, also traveling eastward. 

LI IISIEN; A young Chinese student who is returning to China 
from his studies at the University of Tokio. He will not say why. 


THE STORY 

Betiy Doane is interested from the first in Jonathan Brachey, and 
he, in spite of himself, in her. It is too much to expect, of even a 
journalist and a scholar, that he should be quite indifferent to a 
girl who demurely draws clever sketches of his profile, speaks excel¬ 
lent Chinese — which he needs in his interviews—and is obviously 
interested in him. 

Mrs. Hasmer is a good chaperon, but they often meet on deck at 
night. Before long, it is obvious that they are spending every pos¬ 
sible moment together. Then, the night before landing, comes a let¬ 
ter to Betty, telling her that Brachey is married and that his wife has 
left him. But that is not the most important point to Betty: he says 
that he is a “lone wolf," that he can not possibly see her again, that 
he refuses to bring her unhappiness. She looks for him in the 
morning wherever she goes. He does not write nor appear. 


Withery found himself baffled and something puzzled. 
Durmg each of their recent visits Griggsby’s manner had 
affected him in this same way, but less definitely. 

And what a man he was! Mr. Withery indulged in a 
moment of sentiment as he quietly, shrewdly studied him 
across the table. 

In physical size, as in mental attamments and emotional 
force, James Griggsby Doane had been, from the begummg, 
a marked man. He was forty-five now; or withm a year 
of it.* The thick brown hair of their student days was 
thmner now at the sides, and nearly gone on top. But the 
big head was set on the sofid shoulders with all the old 
distinction. ' 

A notable fact about Griggsby Doane was that, after 
wuinhig national fame as a college football player, he had 
never allowed himself to settle back with the years. He 
weighed now, surely, within a pound or two or three of his 
playing weight twenty-four years earfier. He had always 
been what the British term a clean feeder, eating sparmgly 
of simple food. Hardly a day of Ms life but had at least 
its hour or two of violent exercise. He would rise at five 
in the morning and run a few miles before breakfast. 
He played tennis and handball. He would gladly have 
boxed and wrestled, but a giant with nearly six and a half 
feet of trained, conditioned muscle at his disposal finds few 
to meet him, toe to toe. 

His passion for walking had really, during the earlier 
years, raised minor difficulties about T’aman. The 
Chinese were intelligent and, of course, courteous; but 
it was more than they could be asked to understand at 
first. It had worked out gradually. They knew him 
now; knew he was fearless, industrious, patient, kind. 
During the later years, after the Boxer trouble, his im¬ 
mense figure, striding like him of the fabled seven-league- 
boots, had become a familiar, friendly figure in central 
Hansi. Not infrequently he would tramp, pack on shoul¬ 
ders, from one to another of the outlying mission stations; 
and thought nothing of covering a hundred and thirty or 
forty li, where your cart or litter mules or your Manchu 
pony would stop dead at ninety and call it a day. 


YJ^ITHERY was bringing the talk around to the per- 
” sonal, when Doane looked at his watch. 

“You’ll excuse me, Henry,” he said. “I’ve a couple 
of classes. But I’ll knock off about four-thirty. Make 
yourself comfortable. Prowl about. Use my study, if 
you lik e. Or wait. We 'were speaking of the Ho Shan 
Company. They’ve had two or three mass meetings here 
during the Winter, and got up some statements.” 

“Do they suggest violence?” 

“Oh, yes.” Doane waved the thought carelessly aside. 
“But Pao will keep them in hand, I think. He doesn’t 
want real trouble. But he wouldn’t mind scaring the 
company into selling out. The gossip is that he is rather 


heavily interested himself in some of the native mines.” 

“Is Pao your governor?” 

“No. The governor died last Fall, and no successor has 
been sent out. Chang, the treasurer, is nearly seventy 
and smokes sixty to a hundred pipes of opium a day. 
Pao Ting Chuan is provincial judge, but is ruling the 
province now. He is very able.” Doane drew a thick 
lot of papers from an inner pocket and selected one. 
“Read these. It’s one of their statements. Pao had the 
translation made in his yamen. I haven’t the originals, but 
the translations are fairly accurate, I think.” 

Withery took the papers, ignored them, and studied his 
friend, who had moved to the door and turned. Doane 
seemed to have lost his old smile—^refiective, shrewd, a 
little quizzical. The furrow between his brows had deep¬ 
ened into something near a permanent frown. There were 
fine lines about and under the eyes that might have indi¬ 
cated a deep weariness of the spirit. Yet the skin was 
clear, the color good. Griggsby was fighting something 
out — alone — through the years. 

Feeling this, Henry Withery broke out in something 
their old frank way: 

“Do knock off, Grigg. Let’s have one of the old talks. 
I thmk — I think perhaps you need me a little.” 

Doane hesitated. It was not like him to do that. 

“Yes,” he said gravely, but with his guard up, that 
curious guard, “it would be fine to have one of the old 
talks if we can get at it.” 

He turned to go, then paused. 

“Oh, by the way, I’m expecting Pourmont — a little 
later in the day. He’s resident engineer for the Ho Shan 
Company over at Ping Yang. Pierre Francois George 
Marie Pourmont. An amusing person. He feels a good 
deal of concern over these meetings. For that matter, he 
was mobbed here in February. He didn’t like that.” 

Withery found himself compressing his Lips, and tried to 
correct that impulse with a rather artificial smile. 

It wasn’t like Griggsby to speak in that light way. 
Like a society man, almost. It suggested a hardening of 
the spirit; or a crust over deep sensitiveness. 

Men, he refiected, who have to fight themselves, during 
long periods of time, are often hardened by the experience, 
even though they eventually wm. 

He wondered, moving to the window and thoughtfully 
watching the huge man striding across the courtyard, if 
Griggsby Doane would be winning, 

T TP IN the little study under the roof Mr. Withery salnk 
into a Morris chair and settled back to read the views 
of the “Gentry and People of Hansi” on foreign mining 
syndicates. The documents had been typed on an old 
machine with an occasional broken letter; and were phrased 
in the quaint English, touched here and there with a Babu- 
hke use of colloquial phrases, that had long been familiar 
to him. 

He gave up an hour to jotting down notes for his own 
annual report. Then he took a long walk in through the 
wall and about the inner city. He was back by four- 
thirty, but found no sign of his friend. 

At five a stout Frenchman arrived, a man of fifty or 
more, with a long, square-trimmed beard of which he was 
plainly fond. Doane returned then to the house. 

The three men had tea in the study. M. Pourmont, 
with an apology, smoked cigarets. Mr. Withery observed, 
when the genial Frenchman turned his head, that the lobe 
of his left ear was missing. 

M. Pourmont regarded the local situation seriously. 

“Zay spik of you,” he explained to Griggsby Doane. 
“Zay say zat you have ze petit papier, ze httle paper, all 
yeUow, cut like ze little man an’ woman. An’ it is also 
zat zay say zat ze little girl, ze student, all ze Att\e,jeunesfiUes 
is ze lowair vife of you, monsieur. It is not good, zat. 
At Paree ve vould say zat it is ze compliment, but here it is 
not good. It is zat zay have not bifore spik like zat of 
M. Doane.” 

Doane merely considered this without replying. 

“That statement of the gentry and people looks rather 
serious to me,” Mr. Withery remarked. 

“It has its serious side,” said Doane quietly. “But you 
see, of course, from the frankness and pubheity of it, that 
the officials are back of it. These gentry and people would 
never go so far unsupported. It wouldn’t surprise me 
to learn that the documents originated within the yamen 
of his Excellency, Pao Ting Chuan.” 

“Very good,” said Withery. “But if he lets it drift 
much farther the danger will be real. Suppo.se some 
young hothead were to take that last threat seriously and 
give up his life in throwing a bomb, what then?” 

“It would be serious then, of cour.se,” said Doane, 
“But I hardly think any one here would go so far unsup¬ 
ported.” 
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THE BOXERS HAD DEALT HEAVILY 
WITH THE WHITES IN HANSl 


“Yes!” cried M. Pourmont, in some excitement, “An’ at 
who is it zat zay t’row ze bomb? It is at me, n’est-ce pasf 
At me! You t’ink I forget v’en ze mob it t’row ze pierre 
at me? Mais non! Zay tear ze cart of me. Zay beat 
ze head of me. Zay destroy ze ear of me. Ah, c'etal 
terrible, qo!” 

“They attacked M. Pourmont while he was riding to 
the yamen for an audience Avith Pao,” Doane explained. 
“But Pao heard of it and promptly sent soldiers. I took It 
up with him the next day. He acted most correctly. 
The ringleaders of the mob were whipped and imprisoned.” 

“But you mus’ also say to M. Vit’eree zat ze committee 
of my compagnie he come to Peking — cinquante mille 
kilometres he come! — an’ now son Excellence he say zay mus’ 
not come here into ze province. It is so difficult, qo! An’ 
ze committee he is ver’ angry. He swear at Peking. 
He cool ze—vat you say —heels. An’ ze work, he all stop. 
No good! Nozzing at all!” 

“That is all so, Henry.” Thus Doane, turning to his 
friend. “I don’t mean to minimize the acutal difficulties. 
But unless some wholly unexpected incident occurs — 
some act that would have the force of an emotional 
explosive in the province — I do not believe we are in any 
such danger as in 1900. Even then the officials did it, of 
course. If they hadn’t believed that the incantations of 
the Boxers made them immune to our bullets, and if they 
hadn’t convinced the empress dowager of it, we should 
never have had the siege of the legations. But I am to 
have an audience with his Excellency jto-morrow at one, 
and will go over this ground carefully. I have no wish, 
myself, to underestimate the trouble. My daughter 
arrives next week.” 

“Oh!” said Withery. “Oh, your daughter! From the 
States, Grigg?” 

“Yes; I am to meet her at Hankow, The Hasmers 
brought her across.” 

“That’s too bad, in a way.” 

“Of course. But there was no choice.” 

“But zat is not all zat it is?” M. Pourmont was pacing 
the floor now. “A boy of me, of ze cuisine, he go home 
las’ week to So T’ung an’ he say zat a — vat you call? — 

a circle - ” 

“A society?” 

"Mais oui! A society, she meet in ze night an’ fait 

V exercice - ’ ’ 

“They are drilling?” 

“Oui! Ze drill. It is ze society of Ze Great Eye.” 

“I never heard of that,” mused Griggsby aloud. “I 
don’t really see what they can do. But I’ll take it up to¬ 
morrow with Pao. I would ask you, however, to remember 
that he is an extremely able man. If the people don’t 
know the cost of indemnities, there can be no doubt about 
Pao. He knows. And it is hard for me to imagine the 
province drifting out of his control for a single day. One 
event I am planning to watch closely, is the fair here after 
the middle of April. Some of these agitators of the 
gentry and people are sure to be on hand. We shall learn 
a great deal then.” 

“You’ll be back then, Grigg?” 

“Oh, yes! By the tenth. I shan’t delay at all at Han¬ 
kow.” 

They talked late. 

But at last, M. Pourmont out of the way for the night, 
lamp in hand, Griggsby led the way to the remaining 
guest-room. 

Withery, following, looked up at the tall grave man who 
had to stoop a little at the doors. Would Griggsby put 
d- wn the lamp, speak a courteous good night, and go off to 
his own attic quarters, or would he linger? It was to 
be a test, this coming moment, of their friendship. 
Withery’s heart filled. In this way, through the years, out 
there in remote Kansu, he had always looked up to Grigg 
and had leaned on him — on memories of him as he had been. 
He had the memories now; curiously poignant memories, 
tinged with the melancholy of lost youth. But had he 
still the friend? 

Doane set down the lamp and looked about, all grave 
courte.sy, to see if his friend’s bag was at hand, and if the 
wash-stand and towel-rack had been made ready. 

Withery stood on the sill, struggling to control his 
emotions. Longfellow’s lines came to mind: 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 

They tvere middle-aged now — they two. It was extraor¬ 
dinarily hard to believe. They had felt so much, and 
shared so much. They had plunged at missionary work 
with such ardor. Grigg especially. He had thrown aside 
more than one early opportunity for a start in business. 
He had sacrificed useful worldly acquaintances. His heart 
had burned to save souls; to carry the flame of divine 
revelation into what had seemed to him a benighted, 
materialistic land. 

Grigg would have succeeded in business or in the ser¬ 
vice of his government. He had a marked administrative 
gift. And power — distinctly power. 

Withery stepped within the room, closed the door, and 
looked straight up into that mask of a face; in his own 
deep emotion he thought of it as a tragic mask. 

“Grigg,” he said, very simply, “what’s the matter?” 

There was a silence. Then Doane came toward the 
door. 

“The matter?” he queried, with an effort to smile. 

“Can’t we talk, Grigg? I know you are in deep 
trouble.” 

“Well,” Doane rested a massive hand on a bedpost, 
“I won’t say that it i.sn’t an anxious time, Henry. I’m 
pinning my faith to Pao Ting Chuan. But — And, of 
course, if I could have foreseen all the little developments, I 
wouldn’t have sent for Betty. Though it’s not easy to see 
what else I could have done. Frank and Ethel couldn’t 
keep her longer. And the expense of any other arrange¬ 
ment— She’s nineteen, Henry. A young woman. 
Curious; a young woman whom I’ve never even seen—and 
my daughter!” 

“It isn’t that, Grigg.” 

At the moment Withery could say no more. He sank 
into a chair by the door, depressed in spirit. 

Doane walked to the window, looked out at the stars, 
drummed a moment on the glass. 

“It’s been uphill work, Henry—since nineteen hundred.” 
Withery cleared his throat. “It isn’t that,” he re¬ 
peated unsteadily. 

Doane stood there a moment longer, then turned and 
gazed gloomily at his friend. 

The silence grew painful. 

Finally, Doane sighed, spread his hands in the manner 
of one who surrenders to Fate, and came slowly over to the 
bed; stretching out his long frame there, against the pillows. 


“So it’s as plain as that, Henry?” 

“It is — to me!” 

“I wonder if I can talk?” 

“The question is, Grigg: Can I help you?” 

“I’m afraid not, Henry. I doubt if any one can.” 

The force of this sank slowly into Withery’s mind. 

“No one?” he asked in a hushed voice. 

“I’m afraid not. Do you think the others, my people 
here, see it?” 

“The tone has changed here, Grigg.” 

“I’ve tried not to believe it.” 

“I’ve felt it increasingly for several years. When I’ve 
passed through — even in your letters. It’s been hard to 
speak before. For that matter, I had formulated no 
question. It was just an impression. But to-day —and 
to-night-” 

“It’s as bad as that, now.” 

Doane let his head drop back against the pillows; closed 
his eyes. 

“The words don’t matter,” he remarked. 

“No, they don’t, of course.” Withery’s mind, trained 
through the busy years to the sort of informal confes¬ 
sional familiar to priests of other than the Roman church, 
was clearing itself of the confusions of friendship and was 
ready to dismiss, for the time, philosophically, the sense 
of personal lo.ss. 

“Is it something you’ve done, Grigg?” he asked now, 
gently. “Have you -” 

Doane throw out an interrupting hand.- 

“No,” he said, rather shortly. “I’ve not broken the faith, 
Henry; not in act.” 


“In your thoughts only?” 

“Yes. There.” 

“It is doubt? Strange, Grigg, I never knew a man 
whose faith had in it such vitality. You’ve inspired 
thousands. Tens of thousands. You—I will say this, 
now—you, nothing more, really, than my thoughts of you, 
carried me through my bad time. Through those dol¬ 
drums when the ardor of the first few yea^s had burned 
out and I was spent emotionally. It was with your help 
that I foimd my feet again. You never knew that.” 

“No. I didn’t know that. 

“I worried a good deal then. I had never before been 
aware of the church as a worldly organization; as a political 
mechanism. I hadn’t cpiestioned it. It was Hidder- 
leigh’s shrewd campaign that disturbed me. Then the 
money raised questions, of course.” 

“You And yourself inclined to question the whole proc¬ 
ess?” 

“Yes.” 

“Aren’t you misplacing your emphasis, Grigg? We 
all do that, of course. Now and then. Isn’t the im¬ 
portant thing for you, the emphatic thing, to spread the 
word of God in Hansi Province?” He leaned forward as 
he said this, speaking simply, with sincerity. 

Doane closed his eyes again, and compressed his lips. 

Withery, anxiously watching him, saw that the healthy 
color was leaving his face. 

After a silence that grew steadily in intensity, Doane at 
last opened his eyes and spoke huskily, but with grim 
force. 

“Of course, Henry you’re right. Right enough. 
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A MOMENT LATER. WALKING ALONG THE WHARF 
TOWARD THE BUND, HER SOFT LITTLE FACE WAS SAD 


These things are details. They’re on my nerves, that’s all. 
I’m going to tell you.” He sat up; slowly swung his 
feet to tlie Hoor; clasped his hands. ‘T’ll spare you 
my personal history of the past few' years. And. of course, 
captious criticism of the church is no proper introduction to 
wliat Tin going to say. 

‘‘During these recent years I’ve been grojiing through 
my own Gethsemane. It has been a terrible time. There 
have been many moments when I’ve questioned the value 
of the struggle. If I had been as nearly alone as it has 
•seemed, sometimes —■ I mean, if there hadn’t been little 
Betty to think of -” 

‘‘I understand,” Withery murmured. 

‘‘In a w-ay Tve come through my valley. My head 
has cleared a little. And now I know only too clearly. 
It is very difficult. In a way, the time of doubt and grop¬ 
ing was easier to bear. I know that I am in the wrong 
work.” 

WitheiT. with moist eyes, studied the carpet. 

‘‘You are sure'/” he managed to a.sk. 

He felt rather than saw his friend’s slow nod. 

‘‘It’s a relief, of counse, to tell you.” Doane w'as 
speaking with less elfort now; but his color had not 
returned. ‘‘There’s no one else. I couldn’t ,say it to 
Ilidderleigh. To me, that man is fundamentally dis- 
hone.st.” 

Withery found it difficult to face such extreme frankness. 
His mind slipped around it into another channel. He wuis 
beginning to feel that Grigg mustn’t be let olf so easily. 
There were arguments. 

‘‘One thing that has troubled me, even lately,” he said, 
hunting for some common ground of thought and speech, 
‘‘is the old denominational dilferences back home. 1 can’t 
take all that for granted, as so many of our younger 
workers do. It has seemed to me that the Conference last 
year should have spoken out more vigorously on that one 
point. We can never bring missionary work into any sort 
of unity here while the denominational spirit is kept alive 
at home.” 

Doane broke out, with a touch of impatience. ‘‘We 
approach the shrewdest, most keenly analytical people on 
earth, the Chinese, with something near a hundred and 
fifty conflicting varieties of the one true religion. Too 
often, Henry, we try to pass to them our faith, but actually 
succeed only in exhibiting the curious prejudices of narrow 
w'hite minds.” 

This was, clearly, not a happy topic. Withery sighed. 

‘‘This — this attitude that you find youz’self in—is 
really a conclusion, Grigg’?” 

‘‘It is a conclu.sion.” 

‘‘What are you going to do?” 

‘‘I don’t know.” 

‘‘It would be a calamity if you were to give up your work 
here — in the midst of reconstruction.” 

‘‘No man is essential, Henry. But, of course, just now 
it would be difficult. I have thought, often, if Boatwright 
had only turned out a stronger man-” 

‘‘Grigg, one thing! You must let me speak of it. Has 
the possibility occurred to you of marrying again?” 

Doane sprang up at this; walked the floor. 


‘‘Do you realize what you’re saying, Henry!” he cried 
out. A little later he stopjied and stood over his friend. 

‘‘I have fought battles that may as well be forgotten,” 
he said deliberately. ‘‘I have won them, over and over, 
to no end whatever. I have assumed that these victories 
wmuld lead in time to a sort of peace, even to resignation. 
They have not. Each little victory now seems to leave 
me farther back. I’m losing, not gaining, through the 
years. It w'as when I finally nerved myself to face that 
fact that I found myself facing it all—m-y whole life. 
Henry, I’m full of a fire and energy that no longer finds an 
outlet in my work. I want to turn to new fields. If I 
don’t, before it’s too late, I may find myself on the rocks.” 

Withery thought this over. 

Doane was still pacing the floor. 

Withery, pale himself, now looked up. 

‘‘Perhaps, then,” he said, ‘‘you had better break w'ith it.” 

Doane stopped at the window; stared out. Withery 
thought his face w^as working. 

‘‘llave you any means at all?” he asked. 

Doane moved his head in the negative. 

“Of course—•” Withery’s voice softened. “You’ve 
given away a good deal.” 

“I’ve given everything.” 

“Ilmm! Have you thought of anything else you 
might do?” 

“Henry, I’m forty-five years old. I have no jirofession; 
no business experience beyond the little administrative 
work here. I haven’t a cent in the world. Yet I must 
live, not only for myself, but to support my little girl. 
If I do quit, and try to find a place in the business world, I 
shall carry to my grave the stigma that clings always to the 
unfrocked priest.” He strode to the door. “I tell you, 
I’ve thought of everything! We’re getting nowhere 
with this. I appreciate your intere.st. But— I’m sorry, 
Henry. Sleep if you can. Goodnight.” 

They met, with M. Pourmont and the others, at break¬ 
fast. 

There was a moment, on the steps of the gate-house 
overlooking the narrow busy street, when they silently 
clasped hands. 

Then Henry Withery crawded in under the blue curtains 
of his humble cart and rode away, carrying wdth him a 
mental picture of a huge man, stooping a little under the 
red lintel of the doorway, his strong face sternly set. 

TYOANE stood on the bund at Hankow, by the railing, 
^ his great frame tow'ering above the passers-by. He 
had lunched with the consul-general, an old acquaintance. 
He had arranged to stop overnight, with Betty, in a mis¬ 
sionary compound at Wu Chang, across the river. In the 
morning they would take the w^eekly Peking Expre.ss 
northward. 

The wide yellow Yangtze flowed by, between its .steep 
mud cliffs, crowded with sampans—hundreds of them 
moored, rail to rail, against the opposite bank—a compact 
floating village that was cluttered and crowded with ragged 
river-folk and deck-houses of arched matting and that 
reared skyward a thick tangle of masts and rigging. The 
smaller boats and tubs of the water beggars lay against the 


bank just beneath him, expectantly awaiting the Shanghai 
steamer. Out in the stream several stately junks lay at 
anchor; and near them a tiny river gunboat, her low free¬ 
board glistening white in the warm Spi-ing sunsliine, a wisp 
of smoke trailing lazily from her tall funnel, the British 
ensign hanging in folds astern. 

Down and up the water-steps were moving continuously 
the innumerable water-bearers, whose bu.sine.ss it was 
to supply the city of near a million yeliow folk that lay 
just behind the commercial buildings and the pyramid-like 
godowns of the bund. 

In an odd way Doane was dating from that talk with 
Henry Withery. It had been extraordinarily futile. It 
had to come — some sort of outbreak. For two or three 
years he had rather vaguely recognized this fact and, as 
vaguely, dreaded it. Now it had happened. It was like a 
line drawn squarely across his life. Getting away for this 
trip to Hankow seemed a good thing. He had to be 
alone, walking it off, and thinking — thinking. He 
walked the two hundred and ninety li to M. Pourmont’s 
compound at Ping Yang, the rail-head, that spring of the 
new meter-gage line into Ilansi Province, in two days. 
The mule trains took three. 

He dwelt much with memories of his daughter. She 
had been a winning little thing. Until the terrible Boxer 
year, that ended for him in the death of his wife, she had 
brought continuous happiness into their life. 

She would be six yeai’s older now. He couldn’t picture 
that. She had sent an occasional snapshot photograph; 
but these could not replace his vivid memories of the child 
she had been. 

He was tremulously eager to see her. There would be 
little problems of adjustment. Over and over he told 
himself that he mustn’t be stern with her; he must watch 
that. 

He felt some uncertainty regarding her training. It was 
his hope that she would fit into the work at the mis.sion. 
It seemed, indeed, necessary. She would be contributing 
eager young life. Her dutiful, rather perfunctory letters 
had made that much about her clear. They needed that. 

During the talk with Withery — it kept coming up — he 
had heard his own voice saying — in curiously deliberate 
tones—astonishing things. He had sent his friend away 
in a state of deepest concern. He thought of writing him 
a long letter. It might catch him at Shanghai. There 
would be time in the morning, during the long early hours 
before this household down here would be waking and gath¬ 
ering for breakfast. It would help, he felt impulsively, to 
explain fully to Henry. But what? What was it that 
was to be so easily explained? Could he erase, with a 
few strokes of a pen, the unhappy impression he had made 
that night on Henry’s brain? 

The suggestion of marriage, with its implication of 
cynical worldly wisdom, had come oddly from the devout 
Henry. Henry was older, too. 

But Doane winced at the mere recollection. He was 
oddly, almost excitedly, sensitive on the topic. He had 
put women out of his mind, and was determined to keep 
them out. 


Continued on page 67 
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ROOSEVELT AT CLOSEST RANGE 

BY JOSEPHINE STRICKER 

HIS PRIVATE SECRETARY 



N O MAN, it is said, is a hero to his 
valet ; how much the less, then, 
to his confidential secretary. 

Yet, laying aside my profound 
admiration and almost rever¬ 
ential esteem and studying him from 
the distance intervening since his death, 

I firmly believe that Theodore Roose¬ 
velt was the least imperfect man of his 
time, even as he is accepted to have 
been one of the greatest. And this I 
write after confidential association with 
him as his secretary for over two years. 

It is said he was ambitious. Am¬ 
bitious! He did not love place or power 
for his personal glory, but for the op¬ 
portunities they brought him to do 
good for others. “Dictatorial?” His 
position as the foremost man of the day 
entitled him to speak with authority 
and finality. “A politician?” He 
“played” politics as a great mind plays 
chess, rather than as a gambler plays 
“policy” or “stuss.” Comparisons 
are customary in these times, but I 
compare no man with Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

My first sight of him came when I 
was about eight years old, and, as a 
rabid, juvenile Democrat, was taken by 
some Republican friends to a political 
meeting which he addressed in my old 
home, Niagara Falls. In the midst of 
his speech, I recollect, an old Fenian, 
imported from the Canadian side of the 
river and primed for the occasion, in¬ 
terrupted with an impudent question. 

“Throw him out!” cried the crowd. 

I was too young to understand the 
question, and as I and my little com¬ 
panions were there only to see their 
father on the stage—he was a member 
of the reception committee — speeches 
or interruptions meant nothing to us. 

Rut I do remember that Colonel Roose¬ 
velt asked that the question be re¬ 
peated. In the meantime, however, 
the intruder had been ejected, but I 
also remember that it occurred to my 
childish mind that the “great man” of 
the Republicans had been saved em¬ 
barrassment, and I turned to my little 
Republican companions and taunted 
them. Nor could I then see why any 
one should wish to be a Republican. 

Years afterward, when I had “made 
good” as secretary to this greatest man 
of the age, I told him of the incident, 
and he remembered it. I was glad 
then that I had been an ardent Demo¬ 
crat in my early youth, for it gave me 
an opportunity to appreciate his humor. My connection 
with him made me appreciate, also, how vastly wrong 
not alone a juvenile Democrat had been, but also the 
grown-ups of any political creed, who failed to realize 
how he appreciated interruptions of this kind; indeed, 
he never faltered in pat reply to any kind of query. 

My first personal meeting with Mr. Roosevelt occurred in 
1913, when I was executive secretary of the Progressive 
National Committee Headquarters, and, strange to say, we 
were never introduced. It so chanced that the door of my 
private office was open, one morning, when he passed 
through the hall. 

“(3^9^ morning. Miss Strieker,” he said, raising his hat 
with that cordial courtesy with which no man has ever 
beem more gifted. And my gratification at his recognition 
was equaled only by wonder as to how he knew who I was. 
From that time on, I saw more or less of him, but it was not 
until I was recommended to him, and accepted, as his con¬ 
fidential secretary that I really began to know the man and 
gradually and progressively to realize his true greatness. 

It was an anxious interview, that eventful talk with Colo¬ 
nel Roosevelt. I had longed to attain it as the highest private 
position to which any woman could aspire, yet I went to 
him with the tremendous handicap that I could not write 
shorthand. 

“I am sorry. Colonel Roosevelt,” I said bravely, with tears 
in my heart and almost in my eyes, “but I am not a ste¬ 
nographer. I learned shorthand when I was about fifteen 
years old, but I never have had much occasion to use it and 
I shall have to learn it again.” 

“Well,” he smiled, “we’ll be patient with each other 
while you brush up on it, and I know it won’t be long before 
you are an expert.” 

Day and night I lived in a maze of hieroglyphics, a wil¬ 
derness of dots and hooks, while Colonel Roosevelt exercised 
his promised patience to a degree which seemed prodigious 
in such a busy man. And my reward came in time, when 
he^ frequently described me in the highest terms as most 
efficient and capable, and even to this day I receive letters 
from persons repeating to me uhis appreciation from him. 
Ho began my association with the Colonel which lasted until 
the day of his death — and which will be enshrined in my 
heart until the day of my death. 

Ho has been called a “many-sided” man. Actually, he 
had so many “sides” that the angles almost formed a cir¬ 
cle. Yet in reality ail his greatness was founded on the 
completeness, the purity and the strength of his honesty: 
lionesty to God, honesty to man and hone.sty to his con¬ 
science, to himself. And prominent in this honesty was 
one of its component parts, sincerity. Indeed, so intense 
was this honesty that it often saw honesty in others in 
whom it was by no means a shining attribute. He was in¬ 
clined to take men at their face value, and did not seem to 
realize that in the great group of supposed friends were 
some who capitalized his friendship or trust for their own 


personal aggrandizement, or who were ready to stab him 
in the back to advance their own political or other personal 
interests. 

His honesty brought him troubles, but it brought him 
great rewards. It seated him in the New York Legislature; 
it placed him in the Civil Service Commission; he was 
Police Commissioner of the City of New York and brooked 
no intervention in its administration; it took him to the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Fear of this integrity moved cei-tain Republican Party 
leaders to “pigeonhole” him in the Vice-Presidency, from 
which, through the assassination of McKinley, he rose to 
the Presidency and ultimately to the place of a foremost 
private citizen in all the world. His hold on the people of 
the United States and every other civilized nation on the 
earth was based and continued to rest on the belief in his 
honesty, a belief which he never weakened by word or deed. 

Especially was Theodore Roosevelt honest in his patriot- 
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ism, which was intense in its devotion 
to the United States of America. To 
his mind, patriotism could not be di¬ 
luted or qualified. I recali vividly the 
morning I first heard him assert, with 
his typical emphasis, “A man who loves 
another country as well as his own is no 
better than a man who loves other 
women as well as his wife.” The true 
bearing of this utterance can be fully 
grasped only by those who knew the 
purity of his life and thought. 

He preached patriotism on every 
possible occasion, but he practised it 
every living hour; it was part of his 
religion and he lived it. Honor and 
glory and power, prai.se and adulation 
had been showered upon Theodore 
Roosevelt, yet all these would he have 
given for the privilege, as he saw it, of 
fighting on the battle-field for his coun¬ 
try in the great war. even as he had 
done in the war with Spain. The priv¬ 
ilege was denied to him and to his close 
friend, Gen. Leonard Wood, yet neither 
sulked in his tent like the warrior of old, 
but each gave all he had — Colonel 
Roosevelt his four sons for deeds and 
himself by voice and his mighty pen, and 
General Wood his .sons and all his tal¬ 
ents and energies in the field to which 
ho was restricted. 

Never in his long career did the 
breath of scandal toucli him. Political 
and other enemies delved into his life 
and sought to find some scandai with 
which to besmirch him, but they found 
him spotless, and some had the man¬ 
hood so to acknowledge. In a .semi¬ 
scandal an editor accused him of in¬ 
toxication, but Colonel Roosevelt at 
once took the charge into the courts and 
was hand.somely exonerated and cleared 
even by the man who had made it. 

He attracted men, women and chil¬ 
dren, even birds and animals, to him¬ 
self, and of all he made loyal friends. 
He won first their faith and then their 
love. “Confound Theodore Roose¬ 
velt! He is exasperating at times,” ex¬ 
claimed a former Progressive leiuler, 
who, nevertheless, added in the same 
breath: “But men must differ .some¬ 
times, and after all he is Theodore 
Roosevelt, and I’ll work for him and 
vote for him to the end of his career. 
I have faith in him!” 

There never lived a more versatile 
man than Theodore Roosevelt. In 
“The Most Interesting American,” 
Julian Street says that “The city which 
would have in the sum of all its people a Roosevelt must 
possess among its inhabitants the following: (1) A phys¬ 
ical-culture expert; (2) a historian; (3) a biographer; 
(4) an essayist; (.5) a natural-scientist; (6) a big-game 
hunter; (7) an e.xplorer and discoverer; (8) a critic; (9) a 
former cowboy; (10) ten or a dozen LL.D’s; (11) an 
editor; (12) a former member of the State Legislature: (13) 
a practical reformer; (14) a veteran colonel of cavalry; 
(15) a former Assistant Secretary of the Navy; (16) a 
former Governor; (17) a Nobel Peace-Prize Winner; (18) 
a former Vice-President; (19) a former President.” 

^INETEEN “points” in all, and none obscure. Why stop 

^ there, Mr. Street? Some men pin their title to fame on 
fewer points, and most of those points are so obscure that 
no one quite understands them. Colonel Roosevelt was what 
each point declared, and every one could see that he was 
what the title described. 

His mental versatility was marvelous, not only in its 
activities, but also in the more passive line of absorption of 
knowledge and mere information. For instance, on one 
occasion while deeply immersed in the study of labor ques¬ 
tions Colonel Roosevelt sent for his intimate friend. Father 
Belford, to whom he said, in eifect; 

“Can you let me have the doctrine of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church on labor and capital? About thirty years ago 
the Pope made a most interesting utterance on the subject 
of iabor and I would like to read it again.” Apparently at 
some time in his wide field of reading Colonel Roosevelt had 
read this utterance and had tucked it away in its appropri¬ 
ate pigeonhole of his mind, to be drawn out when occasion 
should arise. 

He read books a page at a glance, and absorbed their con¬ 
tents. I shall never forget the first time I saw one of his 
suit-cases opened after his return from a long speaking- 
tour. There was almo.st nothing else in the huge traveling- 
case but books, and I learned that as many again had been 
disposed of before his return home. 

His interest in reading was of wide variety. I have 
heard him say on many occasions that he much preferred 
to read a play or opera than to attend the performance. 

At one time, while he was President, an official from Aus¬ 
tralia called at the White House and presented to him a 
long article on agricultural topics which he wished the 
President to discuss at length with him. Taking this 
screed of probably twenty-five typewritten pages, President 
Roosevelt ran rapidly over it and turned to his visitor. 

“When you have time, Mr. President,” said the caller, 

I would appreciate it if you will read the article with care 
and go over the subject with me.” 

“I have read it,” replied the President, and at once en¬ 
tered into a thoroughly intelligent discussion of its con¬ 
tents, even citing the various figures with which it was in¬ 
terspersed. 

This Australian was again in America last Fall. It was 
Conlilined on page 3J 
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THE WHEELER 


T HIS is the story of a rooster-fight. Not a cock-fight, 
thank you! Nothing of the kind. 

In the latter, dead, mangled and dying birds; in the 
former, a few feathers lost, a few trifling bruises, per¬ 
haps an eye or two temporarily closed, but all right the 
next day. Really but little resemblance; no more than 
between “hooking” apples and burglary. No more. 

And this rooster-figJit I am writing about was a sanctified 
rooster-fight, not “pulled off” under the auspices of the 
church, but managed by a small boy under the stimulus of 
of his church’s tenets of faith, hope, and charity as he 
conceived them: Faith in the prowess of his rooster, hope 
of the militant success of the bird, and charity in that the 
proceeds of the fight were to be dedicated to foreign mis¬ 
sions under the agency of the big white church in the square 
of the little town of Kxeter, where Plupy lived. 

It all started when a missionary from China gave a lec¬ 
ture one evening on the crying need of such reforms as 
would do away with the drowning of female babes m the 
Yangtze-kiang, the Hwang, the Kwan-ing; of the hideous 
bastinado, the beheading of innocent persons, the awful 
tortures that had better not be enumerated here ami ought 
not to have been spoken of there. The audience was 
stirred to its very bootheels, and Plupy in particular was 
ready to do anything to help clarify a situation 
that had no parallel in history. 

As Plupy, only a short time before, had seen 
the Chine.se Emba.ssy Avith their silk robes 
march into Faneuil Hall with Anson Burlin¬ 
game, and had long before that, under his 
father’s guidance, peered through the windows 
of a little tea-store at the slant-eyed face of the 
only Chinaman then ro.sident in Boston, he was 
regarded as quite an authority on the manners, 
customs and history of China and in matters 
Mongolian, a.T)d so he was keenly interested in 

the lecture. ^ , 

And when that good pastor. Brother Welland 
Goode, made a ringing speech in which he 
called upon every one present to devote his 
life and fortune to the cause, to fight for it and 
to die for it if necessary, he was thrilled to the 
very core. And when the entire congregation 
to crashing organ accompaniment sang 

“Oh, watch and fight and pray. 

The battle ne’er give o’er; 

Renew it boldly day by day 
And help divine implore.” 

Plupy, who was always much affected by music, 
registered a solemn vow to help Divine Imploie 
at any cost in blood or money. 

The committee appointed for the purpose of 
raising fund.s, informed the boys and girls that 
they were to have one tv^ek to go out into the 
highways and byways to raise money for the 
sacred cau.se; that each one must earn money 
in some way: by sewing, raking yards, splitting 
wood, running errands, making and selling 
things; in short, by any well-recognized method 
of earning money. 

Two prizBs worG to oiTGrod for tliG IcirpjGSt 
amount of money earned by a boy or giil. 

Both prizes were to be a new copy of the best 
book in the library at that time. Plupy at 
once decided that he would prefer The Ameri¬ 
can Poultry Fancier,” a six-dollar book, con¬ 
taining colored pictures of all well-known breeds 
of fowls. He regarded this masterpiece as of 
far greater value than “Every Boy’s Book of 
Sports and Amusements.’’’ 

H ENDEE HICKEY opined that a nigger 
minstrel show in Tommy Thompson s 
barn, with real money admission, would un¬ 
doubtedly win him the book. He decided he 
would choose “The Desert Home,” by Mayne 

Reid. „ 

Hub Moses decided that he would “ketch a 
string of pickerel every day and sell them to 
Major Blake, the hotelkeeper. He knew where 
there were .some old lunkers. He Avould choose 
“Leather-Stocking Tales.” 

Plupy cudgeled his brains, such as they were, 
for ideas, but could not think of any attractive 
scheme. He was by nature not exactly at¬ 
tuned to labor, and a half-formed idea of seek¬ 
ing Avork with ax and saw. or rake and hoe, he 
put aside as a last resort. He Avent to bed 
confident that some bright idea would develop. 

It did. 

Plupy Avas the delighted possessor of a small 
flock of hens. Not the thoroughbred birds of 
the present day, but the plain, every-day hens 
of the late ’60’s, of various colors, sizes and 
shapes, but to him all beautiful. He did not 
keep them with an idea of profit, although the 
few eggs they laid Avere the cause of much de¬ 
lighted boasting, but just because they were 
hens. 

He had a rooster, too, a blooded rooster of a 
kind new to the vicinity, a black Spanish, a 
huge bird with gieenish, glossy, black plumage, 
over-developed scarlet comb and wattles and a 
wrinkled white-kid face. He had been a thing 
of almost preposterous beauty to Plupy until an 
evil day when Ed Towle, another fancier and a 
close friend of Plupy, had brought up his 
rooster, a sturdy bird of Domenique plumage, 
known then as a “Rocky Mountain,” and in the 
ensuing battle the lordly Spanish had gone 
down in speedy and ignominious defeat, 

“almost,” as his owner disgustedly declared, 

“as if he didn’t know nothin’ ’bout fightin’ 
more’n a old hen.” 

Plupy, with an eye to the future, at once 
offered to trade the disgraced black Spanish 


BY HENRY A. SHUTE 

PLUPY WANTED TO MAKE A REALLY NOTABLE 
CONTRIBUTION TO FOREIGN MISSIONS—AND HE 
MOST CERTAINLY DID. WITH THE HELP OF 
A PUGNACIOUS AND DEPENDABLE FIGHTING 
ROOSTER, HE ACQUIRED A SUM WHICH STAG¬ 
GERED HIS CONTEMPORARIES AND CAUSED THE 
FUNNIEST STORY YOU HAVE READ IN AT 
LEAST A YEAR 

for the victorious Domenique, and offered a variety of 
articles to boot, but without success. Ed’s Domenique 
had easily Avhipped every roo.ster in the neighborhood and 
was, as Ed proudly averred, the only rooster he had ever 
seen that Avould fight as well in a strange yard as in his 
OAvn. Very high praise, as every fancier keeping roosters 
for other purposes than chicken-rai.sing can testify. And 
we may be sure that Ed, having acquired such a paragon of 
a rooster, was not likely to sell or trade it aAvay for any¬ 
thing short of a king’s ransom, especially as the ownership 


of the champion fighting rooster of the neighborhood 
marked one as favored of the gods and very high in the 
social circle, at least of the boys. 

The Domenique had not maintained his position as 
open champion without many battles. Before conquering 
Plupy’s recreant black Spanish, he had easily defeated 
Powt’s blue Leghorn, Hiram Mingo’s single-combed 
gray nondescript, Jimmy Fitzgerald’s huge, unwieldy 
light Brahma, Beany’s Creeper, Mr. J. Albert Clark’s 
white Leghorn, the Rev. Mr. Highlow’s imported silver- 
gray Dorking, and William Perry Moulton’s buff Cochin. 

It is but justice to say that these three last-mentioned 
and most worthy gentlemen were in noAvise privy to these 
proceedings and were vastly indignant to find their re¬ 
spective roosters, which in their absence had been surrepti¬ 
tiously kidnaped, in a highly damaged condition, and 
bearing an exceeding resemblance to bedraggled feather- 
dusters. 

To secure by purchase, exchange, barter, fraud, false 
pretenses, burglary, or petty larceny, a rooster capable of 
yanking Ed’s bird from his proud position, had been for 
some weeks the waking and sleeping ambition of Plupy 
and of several other youthful gentlemen of sporting 
proclivities. They had not found a candidate. 

But Fortune and Fame, which frequently 
travel together, one day met at Plupy’s door 
and knocked. On South Street, diagonally 
across Plupy’s back yard, lived Mr. John 
Adams, a most skilful carriage-trimmer and a 
great fancier. Plupy kneAv the crow of every 
rooster in the neighborhood, and one morning, 
hearing a strange and exceedingly clear, shrill 
crow come ringing across his yard, at once in¬ 
vestigated and was delighted to find in Mr. 
Adams’s henyard the handsomest bird he had 
even seen. 

It was rather low-set, of most graceful and 
at the same time compact build, broad at the 
shoulders and tapering toward the tail. A 
small head, with exceedingly bright eyes and 
surmounted by a scarlet-rose comb, was set 
on a neck with flowing hackle. The hackle, 
saddle, breast and thighs were of a silvery 
white with a few lacings of black just in front 
of the wings. The tail was mainly of white, 
with each feather tipped with a greenish- 
black half-moon. The tail was large, flowing, 
and with Avell-curved sickle feathers, and car¬ 
ried rather low. The legs were of a deep blue 
with spurs slightly curved. 

It was rather a .small bird, weighing betAveen 
four and five pounds, but Avas so active, so 
graceful and so handsome that Plupy Avas fairly 
entranced. As he stood there devouring the 
graceful bird with saucer eyes, its OAvner came 
out. 

“Gosh! Mr. Adams, that’s the prettiest 
rooster I ever see in my life. What kind is it?” 
said Plupy in unfeigned admiration. 

“It’s a Bolton Gray,” replied the OAvner, 
giAdng the then name for the si ver-penciled 
Hamburg of the present day. 

“Is it a good fighter?” asked Plupy. 

“Yes; that’s the trouble with it; it likes to 
fight too Avell!” laughed Mr. Adams. “I can’t 
keep any other roosters, for this one Avill kill 
them. I had one or two when I lived over the 
river and they kept me in hot water all the time 
licking the neighbors’ roosters.” 

“He don’t look big enough to fight,” opined 
Plupy doubtfully. 

“P’ight! If you giA^e him plenty of room he 
will lick any rooster living unless perhaps a 
game-cock. He is a wheeler, you know,” replied 
the owner. 

“A wheeler!” asked Plupy. “What’s them?” 
“Why, don’t you knoAv? A Avheeler is a 
rooster that makes a sort of running fight. 
When he gets a little tired or is getting a little 
the worst of it, he wheels and runs a while and 
then keeps coming back and fighting, and 
generally tuckers the other rooster all out and 
licks him,” explamed Mr. Adams. 

“I don’t believe I should want a rooster 
that runs,” said Plupy. 

“Well, you see, these Bolton Grays are small 
and fight low. The taller birds have the advan¬ 
tage, and if a Bolton Gray .stood right up to the 
other at close quarters it would get all bunged 
up, but if he has room enough to wheel and to 
run and get his wind he can lick ’most any bird 
even if it is twice as heavy.” 

“Do you s’pose he would lick Ed ToAvle’s 
Rocky Mountain?” said Plupy. 

“That Rocky Mountain—I know that bird 
and he is a good one,” replied the man. “Yes; 
if you give this bird plenty of room he’ll Lick 
Ed’s rooster any time, but if you should put 
him in a small place Ed’s roo.ster Avould prob¬ 
ably kill him, he is so much bigger; and this 
fellow will fight to the last.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Plupy in unfeigned ad¬ 
miration. “He must be a ring-tailed peeler.” 

“He is!” said Mr. Adams briefly and to the 
point. 

“D’ye wanter sell him?” asked Plupy as a 
bright vision of OAvnership of the ring-tailed 
peeler flashed into his mind. 

“I want to get rid of him, but I’d rather 
trade,” replied the man. 

“ ’F I got anything you wanter trade him 
for?” ventured Plupy. • 

“How’ll you trade for your black Spanish?” 
“Huh! Whatcher want that old—” began 
Plupy disgustedly, and then, realizing the un¬ 
businesslike nature of his words, he added 
quickly: “He is full-blooded and twice as big as 
Continued on page 44 



HELEN KENDALL, THE CAPE COD GIRL IN “THE PORTYGEE” 
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MAGAZINE 

A JOSEPH C. LINCOLN NOVEL 
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BEGINS IN THE OCTOBER DELINEATOR 

“SHAVINGS” WAS PROBABLY THE MOST POPULAR 
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TRAPS 


BY HENRY C. ROWLAND 


NERVE-RACKING AS THE 
EXPERIENCE WAS, BEING 
CAUGHT IN AN OLD LYNX- 
TRAP WAS MILD TORTURE 
COMPARED TO THE TRAP 
EVELYN DUANE FOUND 
HERSELF IN LATER. ONE 
WONDERS IF THE MAN 
WERE JUSTIFIED. WHAT 
DO YOU THINK? 



M y pretty young friend, Evelyn Duane, 
could scarcely be called a patient of mine, 
there being no record of lier ever having 
suffered actual illness, but I was the 
family doctor, and when she was ten and 
I some twenty-five years her senior she 
assured me that if I would mark time just wliere I 
was until she caught up, she would marry me. So of 
course I did, and managed it so cleverly that four¬ 
teen years later (the time of this story) she was 
forced to admit that I had kept my part of the 
bargain. 

When Evelyn’s chum, Cornelia Schuyler, came 
back from Prance and the two girls dropped in at 
about luncheon-time to report all present and 
accounted for, I promptly drafted them in a food- 
raid, leading the attack dressed, as old I’eter used 
to say, “without reference to taste or expense.’’ 

On such occasions it is understood that my guests 
are detailed for the rapid-fire conversation while I 
occupy the listening post, such few apropos remarks 
as I see fit to make being addressed to the mattre 
d'hotel. Also it is necessary to be on the qui vive to 
repel the offensive of young pups who would soon 
have both paws on the table unless met by snarls. 

There was something about Evelyn Duane which 
suggested the higher distillation of New York’s 
society ferment, a sort of volatile essence which had 
fallen drop by drop through the coil of generations. 
You could not possibly have mistaken her for the 
finished product of any other part of the world or 
country. She was as distinctly New York as the 
sky-line of Manhattan seen from the bay. 

On the contrary, her chum, Cornelia Schuyler, 
equally of the metropolis, might have been a pretty 
girl from almost anywhere. She had all of Evelyn’s 
air of well-bred girl de luxe, but she carried it dif¬ 
ferently. Evelyn walked down Fifth Avenue as 
if she felt herself enveloped in some sort of aura 
which rendered her invisible except to the clair¬ 
voyant eyes of friends, while Cornelia gave the 
impression of being out to see and be seen. 

AS WE sat there toying with our frugal meal, 
Evelyn sighed. 

“Cheer up,’’ I said, “he will soon be home.” 
“That is just the trouble,” said she. 

“They are both about to start back,” Cornelia 
explained, “and we are not yet ready to see them. 
We are both fed up on being made love to.” 

“By military syndicates,” Evelyn amended. 

“It is very wearing,” said Cornelia, “not to be 
able to step without bumping into a beau; ospecially 
if he happens to be on crutches, poor thing. We 
have to keep them all cheered up, and to favor any 
particular one would be ignoble, like the conclusion 
of a separate peace.” 

“Mine were mostly Bevos,” said Evelyn, “glued 
to their swivel chairs, poor things, by the stickum 
of efficiency—just as I am glued to .spinsterhood 
by that of inefficiency.” 

“You might take a three months’ intensive 
course,” I suggested. 

“Perhaps I may. Cornelia and I have both 
picked out the plot and composed the epitaph and 
chastened our minds for matrimony. There will 
not be much choice when the boys get back.” 

“No,” I agreed, “they will probably have learned 
a lot of strategy in France.” 

“But first,” said Cornelia, “we want a good rest, 
as there is no telling when we may ever hope to get 
another. So we are going up to the camp to spend 
a month.” 

“Just you two?” I asked. “Is there an 3 '^body 
there?” 

“Old Jules Legrange and Mme. Jules. He is fish 
and game warden and has a peace treaty with the 
poachers which would make our President feel like 
Trotzky. Mrs. Jules makes the most wonderful 
venison sausage you ever tasted, but when you have 
been there a week in Midwinter you could bite the 
ear off a polar bear. We shall probably come back 
looking like Eskimo squaws.” 

“An excellent idea,” I said. The Schuylers’ 
camp was one of several which composed a little 
club colony on a lake in northern Maine, almost on 
the Canadian border. It controlled about twenty 
square miles to the westward. On the eastern side 
was the great Poole preserve, belonging to the estate 
of a rich lumberman of Bangor recently deceased. 
“When do you go?” 

Continued on page 35 


THIS PROVED TO BE A FROZEN 
BROOK, BORDERED BY GIGANTIC 
TREES, WHICH TERMINATED IN 
A LITTLE FALL 
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FROM LONG AGO 

A I7TH CENTURY HOUSE 

THIS LOVELY OLD MANSION HAS MORE THAN 
ONCE BEEN ENLARGED. IT IS NOW THE SUM¬ 
MER HOME OF PROF. ROLAND C. LINCOLN, AT 
MAGNOLIA, MASSACHUSETTS 



AT FIRST THE FIREPLACE SMOKED A GOOD DEAL, BUT TWO 
LAYERS OF BRICK LIFTED THE HEARTH ABOVE THE FLOOR- 
LEVEL AND STOPPED THIS NUISANCE 


MR. LINCOLN PICKED UP WOODWORK. EVEN BALUSTRADES AND MANTELS, IN BOSTON’S 
COLONIAL HOUSES. AND HAD THE WOOD CLEANED TO THE RAW SURFACE, AND THEN 

REFINISHED TO MATCH 


1 



ii 

I: 


I 

ii 


( 



NOTHING OF THE OLD SPIRIT WAS CHANGED, EVEN WHEN ONE LARGE ROOM 
WAS MADE OUT OF TWO OR MORE SMALL ONES 



ALL OF THE INTERIOR TREATMENT WAS HANDLED BY MR. AND MRS. LINCOLN 
—ANY FAMILY OF GOOD TASTE CAN ACHIEVE THE SAME RESULTS 
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THE DELINEATOR SUNSHINE HOUSE —NUMBER THREE 


By Mary Fanton Roberts 


bTURDY LINES AND VIVID COLORS MAKE THIS HOME OF CONCRETE WITH TILED ROOF PRACTIC¬ 
ABLE AND UNUSUAL. FOR A DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE OLD-FASHIONED FURNITURE 
PAINTED ACCORDING TO THE NEW MODE, SEE THE ARTICLE ON PAGE 29 OF THIS MAGAZINE 
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THE NURSERY PLAYHOUSE II—CHICKEN LICKEN By Frederick Richardson 


Chicken Lichen’s adventures, all ready to cut out. For the story and the speeches that the creatures make to each other, look on page 12 
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PAM E LA’S 
MITE 

BY 

AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 


DID YOU EVER FIND A REAL BIT OF HIS¬ 
TORY? PAMELA DAVIES DID, WHEN SHE 
RESCUED AN OLD SCRAP OF EMBROIDERY 
THAT SHE FOUND IN HER MOTHER’S ATTIC. 
THE GIRLS WILL FIND A CAPITAL STORY, 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THEM, IN The 
Delineator EVERY MONTH 



FN, OH, MY! But this is hot work!” sighed 

^ ^ Ikimela Davies, pushing her tumbled hair 

I \ / I back from her eyes, as she bent over the con- 

I \/ I tents of an ancient trunk in the attic. ‘‘Of 
^ all the times for daddy to choose to have us 
break up housekeeping, why did he ever have 
to select the first week in September?” 

‘‘He didn’t choose it, exactly,” murmured Mrs. Davies 
from the depths of another trunk. ‘‘He couldn’t very well 
lielp it, I suppose, if the Government decided to locate him 
in Washington, and it would be foolish for us to remain up 
here in New England when he will be there so long — a year 
at least. So that’s why I decided to break up and join him 
at once.” 

‘‘But why couldn’t we leave all these things as they are 
and take them with us, or put them in storage some¬ 
where?” complained Pamela, ‘‘ft’s an awful nuisance 
.sorting them all out, and I think it’s dreadful to throw so 
many nice, interesting things away.” 

‘‘You’re just like your father, Pamela,” laughed Mrs. 
Davies. ‘‘Every old rag and tag that looks over forty 
years old you'd cherish as if it were made of pure goid. 
Why, if I kept all the truck you wanted me to, we’d have 
twenty barrels of it to put in storage, and it would cost us a 
pretty penny, not to speak of the bother!” 

‘‘But don’t you care at all for what some of the.se old 
things stand for, and all the — the a.ssociations with them?” 
demanded I’amela. ‘‘Look at that old patchwork (juilt, for 
instance, that you say my great-grandmother made. I 
think it’s a shame to give that away! It’s really hand.some, 
and I’d love to keep it for my own all my life. Why, it 
must be nearly a hundred years old!” 

‘‘Pamela, dear,” sighed her mother in desperation, ‘‘if we 
were going to remain here and have this attic to store 
things in I’d be only too glad to let you keep it. But we 
must give up this house and move down to a small apart¬ 
ment in Washington, and will only have room for the most 
essential things. If you could use the (juilt on your bed, 1 
wouldn’t care. But there isn’t a bit of warmth in it and 
you have your nice eider-down one and your Marseilles 
spreads. So I’m afraid you’ll have to give it up.” 

Pamela said no more but dived again into the old trunk 
she was unpacking. Presently she emerged once more, this 
time with a tiny bundle, and proceeded to unwrap its 
contents. 

‘‘Well, of all things! What in the world is this, mother?” 

Mrs. Davies took the dusty brown sciuare of linen and 
held it to the light. It was indeed a curious-looking affair. 
The square was about eighteen inches in dimension and 
hemmed around the edges. It was plainly a bit of fancy- 
work of some earlier day. Around its outer edge was a 
vine border worked in curious, tiny, green ci'is.scross stitches. 
Inside of that was a Greek border in a similar blue stitch. 
Within this across the top were the letters of the alphabet 
in capitals. Under tliat a row of numbers up to twenty. 
Then came the alphabet again in small letters and once 
more in very large ones. These were all worked in the same 
crisscross stitch in pink, green, brown and blue silk. I'nder 
the last alphabet was a border of red and then came two 
stanzas of verse, side by side, in a smooth over-and-over 
stitch. The stanzas were very curious: 

In the glad morn of blooming youth 
The various threads 1 drew. 

And, pleased, beheld the finished piece 
Rise glowing to the view. 

Thus when bright youth shall charm no more. 

And age shall chill my blood. 

May 1 review my life and say, 

“Behold, my works were good.” 

Under the stanzas was a name almost obliterated by time 
and a large brown stain that partly covered it. The name 
was “Sally Fairfax Carlyle, age nine, 1799.” And to fin¬ 
ish, at the very bottom were two gorgeous ba.skets of roses 
again in crisscross stitch. Singularly enough, one of the 
baskets had never been completed. A part of its sym¬ 
metrical bouciuet was not in evidence, and a thread of silk 
dangled from the back. 

“Lsn’titthe most curious thing you ever saw?” cried 
Pamela, dancing about her mother in excitement. “Did 
you ever hear of anything so odd as those verses? What 
is it, and where did it come from?” 

“I think it is what they used to call a sampler,” un¬ 
answered her mother. “Children used to be taught to em¬ 
broider them in the early part of the nineteenth century 
and even before that. This one I don’t know anything 
about. It must have belonged to your father’s Aunt 
Sarah. She was a Carlyle. This is her old trunk and 
most of the things in it wei-e hers.” 



“Oh, do you suppose she worked it?” demanded Pameia 
eagerly. 

“Of course not!” laughed her mother. “Aunt Sarah was 
an old lady when she died, but she certainly wasn’t born as 
far back as 1790. No, it was probably the property of 
some relative of hers. Put it on that pile, Pamela, with the 
quilts.” 

"Mother!” cried Pamela in genuine horror. “You’re 
not going to throw this away!” 

“Oh, Pamela child, you will certainly drive me crazy!” 
cried IMrs. Davies. “This is about the fortieth thing to¬ 
day that you’ve implored me to .save. I’d have a pile as 
high as the pyramids to take down to Washington if I’d 
listened to all your rec)nests.” 

“But it’s so tiny!” wailed Pamela. “It doesn’t take up 
any space at all. Mayn’t I just keep this one thing?” 

“Well, take it and keep it for your own then,” conceded 
her mother. “But, remember, you must take care of it 
yourself and keep it with your own things, for if I find it 
lying about later 1 shall certaitdy dispose of it.” 

‘"Thank you a thousand times, mummy darling!” ex¬ 
claimed Pamela, hugging her tired mother ecstaticafiy. 
“Don’t you worry about being bothered with it. You’ll 
never even see it, for I’m going to carry it around with me 
all the time in my treasure-bag. It’s so old that it folds up 
very small. Somehow I love it already. I don’t know just 
why, but it .sort of makes me feel near to that little girl 
who worked so hai’d at it, over a hundred years ago, and 
never finished it. I wonder why she didn’t finish it? 
Well, I suppo.se I’ll never know.” 

She folded the sampler tenderly, placed it apart hi a cor¬ 
ner secure from her mother’s devastating hands, and went 
on with her work. 

TT WAS a warm September day in Washington, and 

Pamela stood looking out of the window of their pleas¬ 
ant little apartment, on the wide, beautiful avenue below. 

“Mother, this is a lovely city!” she exclaimed. “Did 
you ever see finer wide streets and boulevards and park¬ 
ways? It just makes me long to have a bicycle and ride 
about all over and see every part of it for myself. And it 


SHE WORKED ON IT A WHOLE YEAR; 
SHE WOULD HARDLY STOP TO EAT 


would be so handy when I begin to go to .school, too. Do 
you suppose 1 can have one?” 

“Not for. a good while, Pamela,” answered her mother. 
“A wheel would cost forty or fifty dollars at least, and 
we’ve been under a great deal of exi)en.se lately with the 
moving and all. I’m sure your father wouldn’t feel like 
afl’ording it yet a while. But hurry and get ready to go 
over to Alexandria and meet father, lie told me this 
morning that if we would meet liim there after lunch, he 
would get away from the work he is doing there and take 
us on a little trip by boat to Mount Vernon.” 

Pamela hurried into her hat and jacket and slipped a little 
silk bag over her arm. 

“You’re not gomg to take that, are you?” questioned her 
mother. “You won’t need it. Why do you bother?” 

“Indeed I am!” .said Pamela. “That’s my Heasure-bag 
and I never travel without it.” 

“What an absurd child you are, Pamela!” laughed her 
mother as they prepared for their trip. 

It was but a comparatively short ride in the trolley across 
the IMtomac and into the (piaint old town of Alexandria. 
I Pamela, the anti(iue-worshiper, was filled with marvel and 
delight at every curious-looking, ancient house they 
pa.s.sed, but her mother hurried her along to the nearest 
pulfiic telephone, where she was to communicate with her 
husband. But she came out of the booth in a few mo¬ 
ments, an impatient frown between her eyes. 

“I got your father at his office,” she told I’amela wearily, 
“and he says he is going to be delayed for over an hour. 
He says we had be.st go to the Gariyle House on Royal and 
Cameron streets and wait for him there in the tea-room. 
It i.sn’t far from here. We’ll have some tea and cakes w hile 
we’re waiting.” 

They found their destination without difficulty and en¬ 
tered a tall, rather shabby l:)uilding labeled “The Carlyle 
Hou.se,” finding themselves at once in a cozy little room 
furnished with tables and the obvious invitation to sit and 
refresh themselves. Tired iVIrs. Davies sank at once into 
a cliair and ordered her tea, but the iiuiuisitive I’amela 
must needs roam about a bit and hivestigate the premise.'.. 

Continued on page 37 
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IN PAWN TO A THRONE 

BY DEMETRA VAKA and KENNETH BROWN 


VI 

aT the queen’s words Artemis cast down her 
/\ eyes, and a becoming blush of maiden modesty 
t \ overspread lier cheeks. She stole a sidelong 
X JL glance at her entranced royal lover; then her white 
teeth flashed in a dazzling smile. 

“You are right, your Majesty. We must give the peo¬ 
ple every proof that we are united.” The queen’s bosom 
swelled with triumph. 

“Then shall we announce that it will take place a month 
from to-day?” she cried, eager to clinch the matter. 

“Why not?” the girl inquired; but she avoided looking at 
the diadoque. It was woman fighting woman, each for her 
own race, and each ruthle.ss who might be hurt to gain her 
end. The queen rose, put an affectionate arm around the 
girl, and kissed her. 

“And now, my child,” she went on with an unctuousness 
of manner oddly in contrast with the usual critical attitude, 
which had earned for her the nickname of Frau Verboten, 
“since you are to be married so soon, it would be better if 
you were to take up your re.sidence here immediately.” 

The queen’s purring tone 
ceased. Artemis stood, thinking 
rapidly, her smile of acqinescence 
still lingering on her lips. So this 
was what it had all been leading 
up to! She was to become a 
virtual prisoner, a hostage for the 
Greek people to the throne. Yet 
she did not flinch from this any 
more than she had from the 
queen’s Judas kiss. With hot 
more than a second’s hesitation 
she assented eagerly: 

“Your majesty is right, as 
usual. I will at once return to 
my house to make arrangements 
for coming here.” 

“No, Artemis, dear. We can 
not let you go, now that we have 
you,” said the queen with her 
most ingratiating .smile. “Send 
over word to Miss Benson, and she 
will attend to it.” 

Artemis dropped a low courtesy. 

“The seventh of April is your 
majesty’s day.” 

“It was lovely of you, Artemis, 
to be so reasonable in all this. 

Young girls sometimes have silly 
notions.” There was a note of 
genuine relief in the queen’s voice. 

“I thank you, but I am only 
doing what I should. Your ma- 
je.sty laiows better than any one 
else that for one’s race a woman 
will do anything—and every¬ 
thing!” 

TT WAS in the queen’s plan that 

Artemis w^as to have none but 
ultra-royalist surroundings, and 
that Spiro Millioti was not to 
accompany his mistress to the 
palace, but in this she was 
thwarted. Without openly op¬ 
posing the queen, Artemis argued 
that the quick-witted Greeks 
would suspect compulsion if Spiro 
were separated from her. 

“lie can stay in the servants’ 
quarters,” the queen remarked, 
re.solved in her own mind that he 
should have infrequent oppor¬ 
tunity to see his mistress. 

“You would wreck the univer.s 0 
if he were not allowed to sleep 
outside my door,” Artemis an¬ 
swered, laughing. “I should hate 
to be the one to tell him that his 
place was not to guard the door of 
a Bysas. He would start a revo¬ 
lution.” 

“Revolution,” the dreaded 
word! A cold shiver ran up the 
queen’s spine at the sound, and 
though her manner lost none of 
its Hohenzollern arrogance she 
yielded the point Avith unexpected 
ease. 

Thus Artemis Bysas found her¬ 
self living prematurely in the 
palace destined for her; and only 
in the daily and intimate compan- 
ship of the royal family did she 
fully come to appreciate how 
utterly at variance was every idea 
that prevailed here with all that 
she had been brought up to 
roA'ere. 

I So closely watched Avas Artemis 
that she was unable to find an 
opportunity to speak alone Avith 
Spiro for twenty-four hours after 
coming to the palace. On the 
second night she did not retire 
when she went to her room, and 
long past midnight, she cautioinsly 
opened her door. To her relief 
she found Spiro lying asleep in his 
accustomed place across her 
threshold. She had feared lest 
the royalists might in some Avay 


have managed to prcA'ent his being there. Gently she 
touched his shoulder, and he sat up in.stantly, noiseless, 
wide-awake, alert. 

“S])iro, sleep all you like in the day-time, but be .sleepless 
at night. Pretend that you are delighted about my coming 
marriage. Find out if there are any VenizelLsts among the 
evzones Avho guard the palace. Be very careful about your 
meals. Never eat or drink anything except what all the 
others are eating, or you might be drugged Avhen I should 
want you most. If you have anything to tell me, Avrite it 
and slip it under my door at night, and if I have something 
to tell you I sliall speak to you late at night. If Greece is 
not to be dishonored, AA^e must Avin against the Avholo 
palace.” 

Silently Spiro placed his hand in that of his mistre.ss. 
“Ready!” was all he said. 

Two nights later, at about three o’clock in the morning, 
Artemis woke up with a start and listened. All was per¬ 
fectly silent, yet it .seemed to her .she had heard the rustle 
of paper. After a minute she got out of bed. Yes, there 
was a white blur on the floor. She stooped and picked up a 
folded piece of paper. With the light of a match she read: 


“Two of them!”' 

Methodically she tore the paper to bits, and then for half 
an hour sat thinking and planning. At the end of that 
time she quietly opened the door again. 

Spiro Avas sitting on the floor. Artemis leaned over and 
whispered : 

“Find out their hours, and tell them if po.ssible to get 
transferred to night duty. Buy an evzone co.stume that 
will fit me, and a rope long enough to reach to the ground, 
with knots in it. Smuggle them in here Avhen you can. 
Be very careful. The slightest error and Ave shall fail. 
And, Spiro” — she hesitated — “have you seen Pana- 
ghioti?” 

Spiro nodded. “His master isn’t back,” he said simply. 

A .spasm of fear shot through the heart of the girl. 
Softly she said, “Good night!” and shut the door. But it 
was not a good night for her. She thought not of the Veni- 
zelists among the evzones; she thought not of the service to 
her country. She found herself thinking solely of the 
man whom she had sent into all the dangers of the neutral 
zone Avithout a thought of the.se same dangers, which 
noAv rose up in her imagination to torment her. 

With daylight her fears for 
Elihu’s fate did not lessen. Her 
continued anxiety about him puz¬ 
zled her. The idea of sending a 
man to his death for the cause of 
her country had been one of the 
commonplaces of her life. 

And all the Avhile she had to 
remember the great political game 
being played in Greece and to play 
it herself every minute. And so 
Avell did she succeed that the sus¬ 
picions of the queen gradually 
Avere lulled to sleep. 

The ncAvs that the date of the 
marriage had been set made a pro¬ 
found impression throughout the 
country. It brought gloom to the 
Venizeiists. With Artemis the 
Avife of the diadoque, the royalists 
Avould gain strength Avith the peo¬ 
ple, and equally the Venizeli.sts 
would lose ground. 

The hardest task of Artemis Avas 
to curb the affection of the crown 
prince without making him sus¬ 
pect her unAvillingnass for the mar- 
rage. Yet this she carried off 
with a high hand. 

The presence of the croAvn 
prince inevitably brought to Art¬ 
emis’s mind the figure of Elihu 
Peabody, not always lifeless or 
Avounded on a barren mountain¬ 
side, but .sometimes triumphantly 
bringitig back to her the cross of 
the Bysas. This the American 
was doing for her; and this had the 
croAvn prince done for her — to 
betray the secret of the cross to his 
I’russian mother. 

One night a .slip of paper ap¬ 
peared under her door, after her 
maid had left her. Nothing Avas 
written on it. She judged that 
Spiro wished to speak to her, and 
Avaited for the proper hour to ar¬ 
rive. 

When Artemis opened her door, 
Spiro was there. 

“I have the rope,” he Avhis- 
pered. “It is bound around my 
Avaist. L(!t me give it to you first. 
And here is the evzone co.stume 
Avith the .slippers.” 

While .speaking, Spiro had been 
silently uinvindiTig the rope. 

“The Venizelist evzones have 
had their hours changed. For this 
Aveek one patrols the garden every 
night from twelve to four. The 
other is at the back gate.” 

Then he inquired bluntly, 
“AVhat are your plans?” 

As to one Avho had the right to 
know, Artemis briefly explained 
them. Spiro shook his head. 

“You should not take the risk. 
Let me do it.” 

“No; this is the Avork for a 
Bysas,” Artemis replied. “A^our 
part lies here, and it is more 
dangerous then mine. To-mor- 
roAv night, then; and I must try 
to get aAvay as early as possible, 
since there is much for me to do 
before morning.” 

“To-morroAv night!” Spiro re¬ 
plied, saluting. 

When that night came Artemis 
dressed herself in the evzone cos¬ 
tume Spiro had supplied—the 
heaA^y Avhite tights, the dark gar¬ 
ters hanging below the knees, the 
long tunic and the heelless slip¬ 
pers Avith the immense pompons 
on the toes. She braided her hair 
and fastened it tight to her head, 
and over it put the evzone cap, 
jauntily a little on one side, as the 
soldiers Avear it, Avith the long 
Continue cl on pa lie 52 



WIVES 


IV. EVELYN HASTINGS 


When Evelyn Hastings came to Appleton 
Every one liked her. For she was as gay 
As a little wren, and rosy as an apple, 

Just the right wife for her distinguished husband, 
A cool, dark man, fastidious in taste, 

An artist—intellectual, superfine. 

She made him seem more human to his neighbors. 
Just common folk like me who work and love 
And sin and suffer and somehow get along. 

It was as if she had translated him, 

Like Sanskrit, or some funny foreign language. 
Into plain talk that we could understand. 

The'second year brought them a little child, 

A boy with eyes that were like Millet’s Christ; 
Then Evelyn’s gaiety was like a song 
Ringing from her rich life out into ours; 

She was the merriest mother 1 ever knew; 

And her small son the very happiest child 
For five long years. Her husband loved them both 
As much as such fine people ever love— 

At any rate, he loved his pride in them. 

And then, in a night, as in a whiff of wind, 

That little soul that looked through eyes like 
Christ’s 

Was carried away like a white butterfly 
Touched in the frost of a too early Autumn. 

We thought that Evelyn would be broken-hearted. 
And so she seemed to be for just a week— 

And then—and then—we wondered what to 
think! 

She Avore no mourning; that was strange enough. 
For everybody does in Appleton; 

But that was only one thing that we noticed; 

She laughed and chatted, went out with her 
husband. 

Danced at the country club and played bridge- 
whist. 

And though her eyes were shadowed, her round 
cheeks 

Were rosy as ever. So the Avomen said: 

“ She’s heartless, after all, and doesn’t care. 


She played a pretty game for us to watch 
Of loving motherhood. She was showing off. . . . 
Those clothes! They show how much she 
loved her baby! 

And as for her pink cheeks, it looks like rouge. 

I shouldn’t wonder if she’d always done it. 

And women in Appleton don’t stand tor rouge; 
It never seems quite honest or quite decent. 
You’d better talk to her like a mother, Sarah, 
And tell her what we think about her ways.” 

And just because they talked to me like this 
I went to see her all alone one day 
When her fine husband had gone off to town 
To sell designs for fancy iron gateways. . . . 

It was past tea-time on her day at home. . . . 

I walked right in before the maid could warn 
her 

And found her crumpled up on the floor. 
Sobbing as very few see women sob — 

As women sob when they are alone with God. 
When she saw me, she could not stop at once. 
But after a moment she stopped, and squared her 
shoulders. 

Gulped like a child, and turned and spoke to me: 

“ You’re so much older—you will understand— 
Edward’s aAvay— I had to just let go— 

I never dare to any other time. 

For Edward said: ‘There’s one thing I can’t 
stand— 

Fussing and tears. I’d hate even Helen of Troy 
If she should cry on me.’ And so I can’t. 

I have to laugh. He loves me for my laughter, 
And I love him and love him for that love. 

But there—1 mustn’t talk about my troubles. . . . 
How are you ? Tell me all about yourself. ...” 
She tossed her hair back, got up from the floor 
To be my hostess. From her fingers fell 
A little pot of rouge. She looked at me 
Wistfully, hoping I would understand. 

“ Don’t tell,” she said; “ I’ve christened this ‘ My 
Courage.’ ” 

Marguerite Wilkinson 
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“MY WIFE WAS MISS ROSALIE BYRNES. DO YOU THINK YOU CAN REMEMBER THAT?’’ 


THE SHADOW OF ROSALIE BYRNES 


BY GRACE SARTWELL MASON 


IIP] light went out instantly. Gropin 
toward Gerald through the darkness, Rose 
he met him feeling his way towEird her. II 
drew her toward the end of the room fai 
thest from the door. 

“What did you hear?” lie whispered. 
“Voices from the corridor uii here, an 
footsteps in the hah below. There’s a light, too. Do yo 
think it can be the servants?” 

“Either they, or .some one from outside who has see 
the light through that window. Stand still where you ar 
a minute.” 


lie moved across the room, and she saw him silentiy 
raise the window and lean out. lie was still gazing down 
toward the ground when she heard a shuffling of feet out¬ 
side the library door, and then the sound of the knob being 
turned quickly. She tiptoed across the room and seized 
Gerald’s arm. 

“They’re at the door now,” she whispered. “What 
shall we do, Gerald?” 

“This window is too far from the ground. That door 
the other side of the fireplace—where does it lead?” 

Before she could answer that she did not know, he had 
caught her hand and was leading her across the room. 
The door he mentioned was half-hidden by a dark drap¬ 
ery, but when he tried it, it proved to be unlocked. Ho 
opened it cautiously and they saw that it led to a narrow 
corridor, evidently a private hallway from the library to a 
suite of rooms indicated by two doors to their left. Half- 
Avay down it, to the right, was a door that probably opened 
into the main upper corridor. Indeed, even as they stood 
there, undecided, a voice came from outside this door, and 
it said: 


THE STORY 

Gerald Crotnwell came back, just when Ro.salie needed him the 
most. She had bravely ^one to f>et a bag and furs which her sister 
Leontine had left in the house of Vasco Lemar. Bravely, because 
Lcontine was sure she had killed the man in a wild struggle. Rosalie 
finds that the body has mysteriously moved and that he is barely 
alive. As she is debating what to do to save his life, she sees what 
she thinks is an apparition, and faints. But it is Gerald himself. 

Idle they plan how to get care for Lemar anti yet get away them¬ 
selves, Rosalie hears voices. Now they know that Letnar will be 
diken care of and look hastily for a way to escape. They have not 
had to speak of the cruel misunderstandings into which their fandlies 
have conspired to drive them. All that is over. 

But there is no time for love-making! 


“Can we get into the library this way, Pete?” 

A second voice iit their backs, from outside the librEU'y 
dooi", called, “This door’s locked — try that one there, offi¬ 
cer!” 

Instantly, with one long, lithe leap, Gerald hurled him¬ 
self in the direction of the coiridor door. There was a 
heavy bolt on the inside which his fingers encountered as 
they felt for the knob. Evidently the person addressed as 
“officer” had acted almost as quickly, for just as Gerald 
touched the bolt the knob turned and the door begaii to 
open. Tiiere was just one factor that saved them, and 
that was the caution of the person opening the door. lie 
was doing it so slowly that as Gerald instinctively threw 
his weight against it, it snapped back into piace, and in 
that instant Gerald shot the bolt. 

Rosalie was at his side as he turned. He gave an almost 


inaudible chuckle. “Quick work, what?” he whispered. 
“We’ve got ’em locked out on both sides. Get your hat 
and those other things, whiie I see what is in these rooms.” 

Instantly obedient, she groped her way about the li¬ 
brary until she had found her hat, her sistei-’s bag and the 
furs. It was plain that the attack had focused on the li¬ 
brary door, for she could hear voices, evidently the voices 
of three men, one a gruff voice of authority, the other two, 
siie gues.sed, the voices of a watchman and a servant. 

“Fare the light was from this room?” she heard one ask. 

“You said it was the third window from the end,” 
another voice answered. “That’d make it this room—the 
library.” 

“Aii right, then; we’ll force this lock. Hold the lantern 
up here a minute.” 

Panic-stricken now, Rosalie made her way as fast as she 
couid out of tlie room. Geraid met her in the inner corri¬ 
dor and locked the library door behind her. 

Beyond the first door to their left there was a large bed¬ 
room. Through two windows a giay light shone, dimly 
outlining a bed with an ornate canopy, a great deal of 
luxurious furniture, and a great white fur rug in front of 
the fireplace. The whole room was full of a curious, sick- 
ish-sweet odor, the odor, Rosalie surmised, of some drug. 
A door at the end of the room appeai’ed to open into a 
dressing-room. 

“There’s a bathroom beyond,” Gerald explained, “and 
the oidy way out of the whole plac‘e is through those two 
doors: the one out of the library where our friends are now 
hammering, and the other out of the little corridor there. 
We can’t u.se either of them.” 

Rosalie listened, with a perception that he was making 
Continued on page 6 0 
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“DON’T TELL DAD” 


S TANDING by tlie open window which looked 
upon the garden, she caught a glimpse of Thorn¬ 
ton, her fourteen-year-old son, slipping around 
L the corner of the house from the rear and making 
I a furtive way through a side opening in tlie hedge. 
' Was it shame, was it anger, that lowered the boy’s 
head, sullenly hunched his shoulders? That — 
happy-hearted Thornton! And then she thought of the 
open mutiny in Enid’s face, and tlie hushed, unfriendly look 
she had cast her father as she cpiitted the room. Left 
alone, she and her husband had faced each other, unsmil¬ 
ing, over the breakfast-table. But she u-ould not quarrel, 
she remembered thinking; she would keep off Enid, off 
Tliornton—and in a few minutes they had been quarreling; 
about the merest trihe, it seemed to her now. Stiff and 
straight and sore-hearted, sudden poignant memory went 
tlirough her of a year ago: how her whole being had ached 
then to hear Jerome’s step; how her bitter longing had gone 

out across the miles of ocean- 

She did not turn as he came into the room; it seemed to 
her she could not. 

A certain moroseness was apparent; not a big man, but 
vigorous; face chipped and burned, and with that about 
him which made men stand a little straighter when Major 
Harbury passed. 

‘T’m off now, Winnifred.” He had a peremptory tone. 
“I shall get Peterson at work on the grading at once; then 
the seed can be put in before the ne.xt rain. You’ll like it 
when it’s done, though you may not admit it.” He patted 
her shoulder lightly and let his hand remain. 

Why could she not meet the mute plea for reconciliation 
with a whole-hearted smile of pardon? After all, it mat¬ 
tered so little whether that slope were grass or flowers; it 
even mattered little that he had been completely disre¬ 
gardful of her wishes. What did matter was-- She drew 
a long breath, but before she could speak her opportunity 
was gone. 

‘T told Thornton”-—he dropped his hand—“that he should 
have no allowance for a month as punishment for his 
disrespect this morning.” 

“Jerome, you must not!” She spoke with energy. “He 
did not mean to be disrespectful. And I had an under¬ 
standing with him, when you were gone, that his allow'- 
ance should not be subject to penalty. He has to use it for 
school-books and fees, and it is not fair, any more than that 
the housekeeping money should be withheld. He will get 
into difficulties.” 

“Exactly,” very dryly. “It’s a real punishment; that’s 
why I chose it. Is it the reason you are displeased?” 


BY ALICE DYAR RUSSELL 

THE MAJOR COULD NOT SEE THAT HE HAD 
NO LONGER HIS LITTLE GIRL AND BOY. TO 
HIM, WHEN HE CAME HOME FROM FRANCE, 
THEY WERE STILL TINY CHILDREN, TO BE 
INDULGED, SCOLDED, RESTRAINED. THE 
RESULT RACKED THEIR MOTHER’S HEART. 

“ DON’T TELL DAD,” THEY KEPT SAYING TO 
HER. NOT A HOPEFUL FAMILY SITUATION. 
BUT SHE WAS AN UNUSUAL WOMAN AND 
THIS IS A VERY UNUSUALLY GOOD STORY 


She felt the tides of anger rising. “I promised Thorn¬ 
ton — I promised — that since he had to plan for necessities 
the monthly sum should be unreservedly and invariably 
his! He has been so proud—he has managed so Avell- — ’ ’ Her 
breast heaved. “Jerome, he will resent your hijustice, and 
I do not blame him!” 

“Oh, if you suggest it to him, of course!” She saw’ the 
little lines she hated form about his mouth. 

''Jerome'.” His hostile look cut deep. “You can not 
suppose that I — that I—” Oh, if she went on she w’ould 
be crying, and with a little hopeless gesture she stopped. 
She could not hear to feel this w’ay tow’ard Jerome! What 
baleful thing had come mto their relation, that they could 
not meet Avith harmony at any point; that every subject 
they touched instantly bristled with disagreement? 

“I should like to be informed if your intention from now 
on is to interfere in all my dealings with Thornton.” 
Irritably, implacably, he proceeded, and she told herself 
that his dictatorial wdll Avas riding roughshod over them 
all; that the home atmosphere Avas being poisoned bj^ a 
censoriousness and suspicion past all bearing. 

The embrace wdiich at length accompanied his good-by 
Avas made perfunctory by her feeling as Avell as his. She 
held herself rigid, tasting a bitterness of separation in his 
arms that thousands of miles betAAeen them had not 
brought; then turned to the wdndoAv again Avith aching 
heart. There was no music in the cardinal’s song. 

Interfere! Interfere! The Avord Avas a gadfly. True 
enough, their son had ahvays been considered Jerome’s 
special concern, as Enid hers. Winnifred had been rather 
used to taking for granted that her husband must knoAv best 
about boys—yes, let her be honest—that hemustknoAv best 
about pretty much everything! Her lip curled a little at 
the recollection of the door-mat sort of creature she con¬ 


sidered herself to have been. But Thornton Avas stub¬ 
born, high-spirited, with a perfect genius for getting mto 
scrapes, and he had had his mother well under his thumb 
from babyhood. When Jerome first talked of going, she 
Avas overwhelmed by a sense of absolute helplessness. She 
Avouldn’t hold him back, but she saAv herself a ship Avith no 
rudder. Night after night she had kept Jerome aAvake, 
discussing anticipated difficulties, seeking his advice on a 
thousand matters. 

She Avasn’t going to pretend that it had been easy—no, 
none of it had been that. But Thornton’s sudden manli¬ 
ness under responsibility had gWen her the first real insight 
into her son, and Avith that key in her possession for the 
first time—she Avas ashamed of herself for its being so— 
she had parted company Avith Apprehension. And shortly 
after, Avilh Timidity. The habit of decision once acquired, 
she had found pleasure in using it. And Like numberless 
other Avomen in those troublous days, her OAvn aAvakened 
resolution and capacities surprised no one quite so much as 
herself. She had neAer lived so to the full, neA’er been— 
putting the racking anxietj’ for Jerome aside—quite so 
happy! 

In Enid there had been nothing but joy, unalloyed. 
She and her daughter had Avorked together, made neAv ac¬ 
quaintances together, been comrades. And those tAvo 
years had marked the passing in Enid—that change so full 
of exquisite pain and mar\’el to a parent—from sixteen to 
eighteen. But Jerome, on his return, could not, Avould not, 
see that he had lost his little girl. He must still consider 
her a child, to be indulged, scolded, restrained. No Avon- 
der Enid resented it. Resentment, Mrs. Harbury re¬ 
flected, Avas a plant Avhich Avas flourishing finely in all their 
hearts. 

Enid herself bleAv in. She Avas like that—tripping 
lightly on her feet, saucy, refreshing, giving one the im¬ 
pression of a little Avmd. Winnifred’s heart melted utterly 
at sight of her, rosy and brisk in her dainty Avhite, grieA'- 
ances forgotten, a-tiptoe Avith expectancy over some great 
doing. She had th.at innocent, questing air, so touching to 
maturity, and beneath all her girlish softness one felt tl:e 
presence of something delicate and proud. 

“Why do they make our hearts ache so,” thought Win¬ 
nifred, “these girls that haA^en’t an ache themsehms?” 

“O ducky mother!” she cried joyously; then gazed 
around and sniffed the air with a roguish look. 

“U-m-m-m! Wonderfully inA’igorating atmosphere! 
Thunder past?” 

She nodded slowly. 

Continued on page 4 8 
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in running 
water 


Washed 5 times 




'^‘^sephCampblilGompa''^ 

CAHDE N . N.J..U.SA 


a!^‘ 




“Here is a chapter true 
Of a joyful tale for you 
Of busy endeavor in ways that are clever 
And lighten your burdens, too.” 




A Chapter 
from life 


These views of the famous CamphelVs 
Kitchens, photographed from life, show you 
how this capacious establishment is like a 
big community kitchen working for you. 

You share the benefit of our wholesale 
buying in the season of greatest abundance, 
tomatoes direct from the farms, our expert 
chefs, cooks and blenders, our improved 
labor-saving equipment. 

You get the best part of the tomato in 

Campbell’s Ibmato Soup 

No skins, seeds nor core-fibre. Only the solid 
fruity part and pure juice, blended with other 
wholesome ingredients as choice as you use on 
your table. 

You save cooking-cost, waste, labor, and the 
expense of repeated haulings and handlings. 

You can also use this deli¬ 
cious health-giving soup in many 
of the ways you would use either 
fresh or canned tomatoes. And 
you save and gain at every point. 

Order a dozen or a case and 
get the full advantage. 

21 kinds 12c a can 
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YOUR WAR MEMORIAL 

SOME IDEAS TO TAKE UP WITH YOUR LOCAL COMMITTEE 



A memorial tower witli clock, chimes, an honor roll and a 
big coTnmunity organ to make it the center of community 
singing and patriotic meetings. 



McKim, J/c’nd tf 


If you decide on a tablet make it simple and beautifuL 



Uennon McXcH, lScnll}luf £'>'■«' 4r Heivleti, ArcMtecrs 

This Soldiers’ Alonument from Albany, New Y^ork, 
suggests what can be accomplished by contrast. 



Daniel Chester French, Edmtnxd T. i^uinn, ^iculiMurs 


A wayside monument like this one from Concord, 
Massachusetts, is a type to consider for a small park. 



“Plan for the future, build for permanency and make 
adequate provision for maintenance costs’’ sums up the 
advice of prominent architects and sculptors on the war- 
memorial (lucstion. Above all don’t try to save money 
in the matter of getting competent advice; such a saving is 
expensive and unsatisfactory in the end. 

If poppies will grow in your locality, you can plant them 
around your memorial and keep the sentiment of the war’s 
most famous poem constantly before your citizens. 

“.Shall women’s names be included in the honor roll?’’ is 
a question that has the attention of many towns who feel 
that due recognition should be given to those women who 
braved the submarine and were actually in the war zone. 
Write your opinion of this idea to The Delineator. 
Adflress, Community Editor, Butterick Building, New 
Y'ork. 



This inexjiensive tablet, in memory of one man, is suitable 
for families, schools and small organizations. The photo¬ 
graph of the member is inserted in tlie lower frame in com¬ 
pany with allied stali'smen and generals. 



Tiffany ISiudioB 


A stained-glass window or mosaic may serve as a church 
memorial. The one above, in memory of a member killed 
in battle, is entitled “The Christian .Soldier.’’ 



This combination of memorial column and fountain with 
a beacon light will look well at the center of several inter¬ 
secting streets. 



STAMFORD WELCOMES 
HOME ALL WHO SERVED 
THEJR COUNTRY IN THE 
GREAT WAR 1917-1918 


mmm 


While your town is discussing the big permanent memo¬ 
rial why not put up a simple, tasteful temporary memorial 
like this wooden one at Stamford, Connecticut? Gold 
letters outlined with black against a white background 
make a good combination. 



Henry Bacon, Au'hitect Daniel Chester I'icnch, i>euljjti>r 

The setting of this Lafayette Memorial in Brooklyn is 
good. Don’t thrust your memorial at the passers-by, but 
place it so that all can stop and rest and contemplate. 



ir. Leslie Walher, N. J'., Architect 


This idea of a loggia or court, with a fountain in front 
and rooms for military records, photographs, flags and 
other trophies on each side, is from an architect who 
has given much study to the memorial idea. 
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HOW WE LEARNED 
TO SAVE MONEY 


IN THIS TRUE-TO-LIFE STORY, BETH 
WILSON TELLS THE SECRET THAT 
BROUGHT SUCCESS TO HER HUS¬ 
BAND AND HERSELF AND THEIR 
HOST OF FRIENDS 


A fter ten years of married life, F'rcd and 
I were still in the same “boat" — ap¬ 
parently living no better and with not a 
cent saved in all that time. Althongh Fred's 
salary was more than twice as much as when 
we were first married, every dollar of it went, 
as it always had, to meet current expenses. 

Strangely enough, we hadn't indulged in 
clothe,s or other things to any extent “worth 
mentioning,” and there weren't many theater 
jaunts either. “Not half as many as during 
our first year,” 1 said to Fred one evening. 
I did not intend to reprove him in the least. 
I was merely attempting to get at the root of 
the evil. * 

I had begun to worry about the future — 
about what would become of us if Fred were 
ill or lost his job — about never getting that 
home in the country for which we both longed — 
about not being able to carry out our plati 



- T"- 



WE TRIED TO FIGURE 
HOW OUR MONEY HAD 
BEEN SPENT 

for the children's education. So, while we 
were on the subjwt, we tried to figure oll'liand 
how on earth all our money had been spent— 
and to find out why we hadn’t saved any. 
But we finally gave up — we could account for 
only three-fourths. The other foxirth —six 
hundred dollars — was swallowed up. Any¬ 
way, the fact remained that we needed more 
money. What were wo to do'/ 

Fred had had a raise only a few months 
before, so ho couldn't very well ask for one 
so soon again. The only alternative left him 
was to look for another job. Ho naturally 
dreaded giving up a position which gave 
promise of a splendid future, and I wasn’t ex¬ 
actly hai)py about it myself. 

The next morning at breakfast we wei'o 
both feeling unusually glum, when the post¬ 
man arrived with a note from Evelyn Sh(;p- 
pard, my girlhood chum. She and Jim had 
married about the same lime as Fred and I. 
But they moved out- to Hazelton a year or so 
later and we hadn’t heard from them since. 

Evelyn wanted Fred and me and the kiddies 
to spend the week-end with them at Hazelton. 

it was the first time in months we had been 
away for even a night, and we were so happy 
that I did not remember until we alighted 
from the train at Hazelton that 1 had forgot¬ 
ten to tell Fivelyn the time we would arrive. 
But a jitney was handy, so we tumbled in and 
were on the final lap of our journey. 

“Why, the Sheppards can’t live here!” T 
exclaimed as we stopped before a beautiful 
brick residence, in front of which stood a 
brand-new seven-passenger car. 

“He certainly must be wrong,” Fred said, 
and proceeded to repeat the address to the 
driver. 

“Yes, sir; this is 1968 Sedgwick Avenue,” 
he replied emphatically. 

in another instant Jim and Evelyn Shep¬ 
pard were giving us a cordial welcome. The 
men immediately went out to look at the 
garden, the children began to play with the 
two little Sheppard boys, while Evelyn carried 
me off to show me the house and to have one 
of our old-time heart-to-heart chats. 

“So you thought this wasn’t the right place, 
Beth'.'” she began. “But I don’t wonder, for 
it certainly doesn’t re¬ 
semble the Bronx flab 
you last saw us in.” 

“No,” I agreed; “and 
it doe.sn’t look like our 
flat either, Evelyn. 

How did it all hap¬ 
pen’/” 

“I could tell you 
about it in a few 
words, but when Fred 
and Jim come in we 
will take a ride in our 
car and I'll tell you the 
whole story.” 

Later, when we were 
comfortably sea ted, 

Evelyn began: “You 
know how we were 
living. A good part 
of Jim’s salary was 
always spent before it 
was duo. He was in a 
state of constant woi-ry 
—he was actually jeop- 
ardizing his job. 

Something had to be done, 
living.” 

“I can sympathize, Evelyn; it sounds like 
our own state of affairs,” I interrupted. “But 
go on.” 

“Well,” continued Evelyn, “Ed O’Connor, 
a chap who works in the same office as Jim, 
was earning only two thousand dollars a year. 
Mr. O’Connor had a large family, yet lived 
much more comfortably than we—dressed 


well and seemed to have everything that makes 
life enjoyable. And when it came to buying 
IJberty Bonds they bought several big ones 
outright. In discu.ssing the O'Connors, .fim 
and I decided that Ed must surely have an 
income aside from his salary. Otherwise they 
could never h.ave managed so well on two 
thousand dollars when we got along so poorly 
on two thousand five hundred dollars. 

“One day Jim confided to Ed that he’d have 
to hunt a better-paying job. He told him 
that ho saw no way of cutting expenses bi'- 
cau.se, as it was, wo didn’t spend a cent more 
than we had to.” 

“ ‘A higher salary won’t help any,’ answered 
Ed, ‘because even at that you will still be 
spending in proportion to what you earn. 
What you should do, Jim, is plan your ex¬ 
penditures—and spend accordingly. 1 have 
no income aside from my salary, but the reason 
that we live so well and save four hundred a 
year is because we keep an account of every 
cent we spend.’ 

“Jim realized at once that wo had been 
living in a haphazard way. .So that very 
evening I bougut an account-book and wo 
made a budget. Soon we discovered how wo 
could save a little here and a little there. By 
the end of the first year we had actually .saved 
six hundred dollars and besides had enjoyed 
many of the things which we formerly had had 
to do without, because we had stopped fritter¬ 
ing money needlessly. 

“The worry was lifted from .Tim’s mind. He 
did better work at the office. It would have 
made your heart sing to see how ambitious he 
was. Now opportunities opened up for him. 
With the few hundred dollars which wo had 
in the bank he was in a position to make some 
investments that turned out successfully. 
The rest you can see for yourself.” 

If somebody hail unexpectedly left me a 
fortune, I couldn’t have been more elated than 
1 was when Evelyn finished her story. 

“Fred! Fred!” I called. “Evelyn has solved 
our problems.” He was in the front scat with 
Jim, and when he turned around 1 at once 
explained the Sheppards’ wonderful secret of 
success. 

We lost no time in profiting by their exam¬ 
ple. We began to plan our expenditures, and 
as a rasult our imaginary money-troubles 
vanished in less than a month. Fred stayed 
at the same job. We put money in the bank, 
and were soon planning for our new home. 

I repeated Evelyn’s story to all my friends 
and they wore just as enthusiastic about it as 
I. Recently, I told it to the editors of The 
Delineator. 


The Delineator has found that for every 
one who has carried out the plan, as in the 
cases of Jim and Evelyn Sheppard, Fred and 
Beth Wilson and their host of friends, the mak¬ 
ing of a budget has meant the dawn of a new era. 






IN ANOTHER INSTANT 'WE 
WERE GIVEN A CORDIAL 
WELCOME 


Life wasn’t worth 


IMAGINARY MONEY TROUB¬ 
LES SOON VANISHED—WE 
WERE SOON PLANNING OUR 
NEW HOME 

We have, therefore, prepared a system that 
will make it easy for our readers to begin at 
once to live better and to save more money 
than they ever thought possible. 

This is the only weekly system of its kind. 
It was planned with infinite care by those 
who have got the most out of their money. 
It contains sixty-eight pages, size eight and one- 
quarter by ten and one-half inches, and is 
attractively bound. A cla.ssifled list covers all 
items of household and personal expenses, 
including outlays for amusements, clothes, cul- 
1 lire, etc. Whether your income is eight hun¬ 
dred or eight thousand 
dollars a year, you need 
this unusual book that 
tells you: 


1. How to plan your 
expenditures. 

2. How to know what 
you spend. 

,3. How you can save. 

4. How to feed your 
family. 

5. How to make your 
money work for you. 

All that is necessary 
to secure this indispen¬ 
sable Budget System is 
to introduce The De¬ 
lineator to only one 
friend or neighbor. At 
your suggestion she will 
gladly subscribe. On 
receipt of one yearly 
subscription at the reg- 
price, two dollars, we will 


ular subscription 
send you our Budget and Account-Book, that 
may mean the turning-point in your life. 

This offer is limited—so you must act at 
once. IMake your check or money-order 
payable to The Dei.ineator, and mail it 
with the name and address of the subscriber 
to-day, to the Subscription Division, Spring 
and IMacdougal Streets, New York City, 
Now York. 



Yoli can make "your breakfasts tasty, 
appetizing, satisfying udthout rich, heavy 
foods. 


A great variety of tempting breakfast 
dishes can be made with BREAD. 

Try using bread — the best of all foods 
—as the basis of your breakfasts. You’ll 
be surprised at the difference you and 
your family will experience in vigor of 
body and brain. 

Meats are too heavy to start the day 
with. They place too great a burden on 
the digestive machinery at a time when 
the bodily energies are needed for other 
work. 


You can learn many new ways of serv¬ 
ing bread from a little book entitled: 


“65 Delicious Dishes 
Made with Bread’’ 

which you can get free from your baker or 
grocer. When asking for this book, please say 
to your baker or grocer that you saw it offered 
in the Fleischmann magazine advertisement. 


In the United States and Canada 
nearly all bakers use 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 


Bread 
is your 
best food — 
eat more 
of it. 
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Her CHouth 
Is Growing Old 

S TILL young- but her mouth is growing old. 

The pretty lips are losing their youthful contour. 
They are taking on the look of withered age. 

“Pyorrhea,” says her dentist. A long neglected 
case. The gums are shrunken and receding the 
teeth loosening, and decaying fast. 

Pyorrhea is a preventable disease. Take proper 
care of your gums and teeth and you will not have it. 

Forhan’s for the Gums will prevent Pyorrhea — 
or check its progress, if used in time and used 
consistently. Ordinary tooth pastes and powders 
cannot do this. 

If you have tender, bleeding gums (the first 
symptom of Pyorrhea) start to use Forhan’s imme" 
diately. Then watch that bleeding stop, and the 
tenderness disappear. 

But better still, don’t wait for symptoms. End 
the trouble before it begins. Keep Pyorrhea, its 
disfigurements and train of dangerous ills away by 
using Forhari’s for the Gums. It makes the gums 
firm and healthy—the teeth white, and clean. 

How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and year out. Wet your brush 
in cold water, place a half inch of the refreshing, healing paste 
on it, then brush your teeth up and down. Use a rolling 
motion to clean the crevices. Brush the grinding and back 
surfaces of the teeth. Massage your gums with your Forhaii' 
coated brush—gently at first until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very tender, massage with the 
finger instead of the brush. If gum'shrinkage has already set 
in, use Forhan’s according to directions and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United States and Canada. At 
all druggists. 



Forhan Company, 200 Sixth Avenue, New York 

Forhati’s, Ltd., 307 St. James St., Montreal 


FACES THAT PASS IN 

THE LIGHT 

BY CELIA CAROLINE COLE 


HERE MRS. COLE IMPARTS THE IN¬ 
NERMOST SECRETS OF THE SMART¬ 
EST AND MOST APPROVED NEW 
YORK SPECIALISTS. BETTER YET, 
THE METHODS GIVEN CAN BE FOL¬ 
LOWED AT HOME! MRS. COLE IS 
MORE THAN “BEAUTY SPECIALIST;” 
SHE IS FRIEND AND GUIDE. DON’T 
HESITATE TO WRITE HER YOUR 
OWN QUESTIONS, ALWAYS EN¬ 
CLOSING STAMPED, SELF-AD¬ 
DRESSED ENVELOPE 


HE face is the thinft, of course. 

Wc toll ourself that every time we go 
anywhere. (^lollies arc frightfully im¬ 
portant, and manner, and one’s carriage, but 
after all the face is the thing. I'lie only thing 
that makes you .sit and look and look at a per¬ 
son and wonder about her, him, them, and 
jicrhaps love her, or at least know that you 
could all right, and be conscious that right then 
and there you’d start off tagging at her heels 
beeau.se you must find out what kind of a per¬ 
son lives back of that face — only a face can 
do that to you. 

Clothes can make your brain stamp its foot 
because they’re so stupid and unimaginative or 
smack its eyes with delight because they arc so 
harmonious and subtle and lovely, and manner 
always lures or repels, and one’s walk always 
reveals a little bit of his soul, but the thing that 
really gets results is the face. 

And the thing that makes a face is, first of all, 
of course, the kind of a person you are. Is it 
mysterious, dreaming, full of reserves, open, joy¬ 
ous, challenging, responsive, gay, impulsive — 
what is it your face gives to the world? Is it 
hard, discontented, selfish, secretive, worldly? 
Or is it a masque? 

As we go to and fro, on cars, on top of buses, 
in trains, in theaters, in (diurches, we look at 
faces and wonder. There are so many 
masques. 

Y? Is it that we all wish to look like one 
^ kind of thing, a prosperous, independent, 
able, well-groomed, chic, gay-hearted person? 
I think perhaps we do, in New York. That’s the 
blotting .system of a city. Don’t show what 
you’re going through, have a “poker” face, 
only make it ready for anything; that’s the ad¬ 
vice of a city to you. 

Masque after masque, some with discon¬ 
tent and hardness glinting through; some with 
warmth and sweetness liiding back. And 
now and then a real face. Lucldy, how your 
spirits can pop uj) at just one real face! 

Not trying to hide anything, not trying to 
bluff anything, not conscious of itself at all, 
just the outside of a real person that’s inside. 
Praise bo to the Great God of Beauty for faces 
like that! 

Why do we all look at a .lajianose or Chinese? 
Because they are inscrutable. They have 
things which they hide from the Occident. 
And so their faces challenge our curiosity. 
Their masque isn’t put on ; it’s born on, and so 
it is interesting. 

Why does an East Indian draw all eyes in a 
room to him? Because he is foreign? No. 
Because liis face is comtemplative, mysterious. 
Whatever kind of man he is, he takes time to 
be; he isn’t always running like mad to do 
something; his aim in life is to be. Their faces 
have a story. They’re worth looking at. But 
the masque of the Dweller in a City — why? 

So much for the light behind your face, for 
the story in it. That rests with you, the thing 
you are inside. And that is, must always be, 
the holding quality of your beauty, the soul of 
your charm. 

TUGW for its setting. First of all, clean skin. 
^ Don’t scrub to be clean; we’ve talked about 
that before; that’s skin-murder in the first de¬ 
gree. Cleanse it in that nice, gentle but ef¬ 
fective Maribel Summer way that we’ve been 
telling you about. 

Use your cold-cream and tonic, generously 
always if you can, but surely until you once get 
your skin into condition and then you won’t 
have to use so much. 1 know cold-cream and 
tonics cost money, but a clear skin goes much 
farther toward the joy of life than an expen¬ 
sive gown. 

I f your skin looks dark underneath, not really 
glowing clean, I’AT! Get the circulation up. 
It will carry olf all those impurities. Pat, pat, 
pat with your patter, every day, until your skin 
clears up. Wet the cotton-wrapped patter 
in ice-water, squeeze it out tight and then 
dip in the tonic and squeeze it out gently, 
and pat. 

If you have to fight blackheads, or acne, or 
any other kind of eruptions, or liver spots, 
there are special creams and bleaches and lo¬ 
tions that really will rid you of them. Black¬ 
heads 7nust not be scpieezed out with an iiLstru- 
ment or with the pressure of your finger-nails. 
There is always a liability that way of break¬ 
ing a vein and there is almost no cure for 
broken veins; it takes months and months to 
even help them a little. 

Take cotton, two pieces, and put it under 
the two fingers so that the nail can not possi¬ 
bly touch the skin (nice little thick pads of it) 


and press until the blackhead is removed. It 
hurts like everything, but it doesn’t last long. 

Then put on either a healing cream or your 
tonic. A good pore cream shuts that pore 
smack tip and ends that blackhead forever. 
Before you attack your blackheads, soften up 
the skin with a cold-cream, rubbed in gently 
and left on for five minutes. 

After the blackheads are gone and the pore 
cream has soothed your upset face, take off the 
pore cream with a little cleansing-cream and 
tonic and then PAT with the special astringent. 

For acne— and many, many people who 
think their “pimpled” skin comes from indi¬ 
gestion really have acne, which is a disease of 
the sebaceous glands—choose a successful lo¬ 
tion, and that vegetable *mask made of herbs 
which we have talked about so long; I have 
seen that cure acne. 

Often the skin breaks out because of worn- 
out nerves. What one needs then is sleep and 
rest and intelligent cleansing of the skin. 
Also, one needs to believe that in the end all 
things work together for good, and that he 
doesn’t need to haul his life all around the 
place trying to get somewhere. 

•Just let go and be, and trust Destiny, God, 
whatever you call the I’ower to carry things 
along to that good end, just as quietly and 
simply as you trust electricity to act when you 
press a button. Good nerves and minds with 
some faith in them are usually back of good 
skins. 

URECKLES — personally, I think they arefa.s- 
cinating and they always belong with the 
kind of faces they come to — if you feel that you 
must get rid of freckles, you can, by means of a 
wisely chosen bleach. This also banishes liver- 
sijots and collar-marks and really ugly things 
like those. 

Some day we are going to take the bit in our 
teeth and say what we honestly think about 
Nature and artificial means, about who ought 
to touch up her hair and w'ho oughtn’t to, who 
ought to bleach her skin and who oughtn’t, 
and when they ought to and why, and why 
they oughtn’t to, also. Nature is very clever; 
a diplomat and an artist are needed to work 
with her or against her. 

The skin must be clean. One reason we like 
to kiss babies in the back of the neck is be¬ 
cause their skin is so clean and kissable. W’e 
don’t know that’s the reason, but if we stopped 
and analyzed to the very end we’d find out 
that that’s so! 

And then the nose. Mustn’t have .shiny 
noses! Be sure from a doctor or your own 
feelings that your liver is all right, doing its 
work as it should, and then if your nose keeps 
right on shining, don’t turn your back on your 
liver and intestines; keep one eye on them — 
they always need watching — and pat your face, 
and your nose, too, as well as you can. 

There’s sometliing wrong with you inside if 
you have a shiny nose — liver or circulation or 
weakened glands in the skin. Cleanse inside 
and pat outside and if it is slow in coming, use 
a cream which will keep the shine out of sight 
until the fundamental thing gets righted. 

1/EEP your eyebrows groomed. Buy some 
tweezers and go after them. Cold-cream 
them first, clench your teeth and snip the dis¬ 
orderly ones right out. 11 does to your face just 
what cutting the grass does to your lawn. If 
you’ve got a tangle-wood, woodsy face, leave 
your brows alone; they fit your type. 

Of course the beauty of your eyes is the 
things you think and the things you feel and 
dream, but you can help the physical part of 
the eye a lot if, after every cold-cream cleans¬ 
ing of your face, you give your eyes a little bath 
of salt water or an eye tonic. 

You can buy an eye-cup for ten cents, and 
everybody should have one and a bottle of 
boiled salt water in your bathroom and always 
wash your eyes after motoring or at the end of 
the day or after using cold-cream around them. 
They deserve that much care from you, the 
poor old faithful things. And I’ve told you 
about rolling them for exercise. 

You’ve no idea how patting brightens up the 
eyes by speeding up the circulation. One rea¬ 
son your eyes always shine when you are ex¬ 
cited or happy is that your blood is flowing 
faster. Do help your eyes every way you can. 

The salt water will help your lashes, and a 
good eyelash ointment not only will make 
them grow but keep them nice and dark while 
it’s doing it. Eyes are such thrilling things 
when they are nice. 

And for the puffs that come under them as 
we grow older or tired out or sick, pat them 
gently with skin-food and a muscle-oil. This 
oil is a magic thing to own after thirty; rub it, 
together with a safe and good skin-food, on all 
the sagging muscles and little fat-cells that 
want to flop down and not be firm and elastic 
any more, and then get out your patter and 
with a little ordinary tonic on it, pat. 

A face is like a human being; it’s meant to be 
an exjtression of something and it ought to Ite 
kept in a fine, clear condition so that it is free 
to express. What does yours exitrass? Look 
at it. It s showing you up whether you know 
it or not — your soul, your disposition, your 
habits. 

Keep it clean, and groomed, and a face, not a 
masque. 



COMFORT 


There are four things — 

And each one brings 
A pleasure more than any king's 
With thoughts both sweet and tender: 


A fire to poke, 

A pipe to smoke, 

A little curly head to stroke, 
And four feet on a fender. 

—Owen E. McGillicuddy, 
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Columbia 

Grafonola 


“My Dance f 


Don t worry—they'll all get their dances. For 
when the evenready, nevenweary Grafonola 
makes the music, there’s a dance for every girl 
with every partner before the merry evening is 
half spent. 

The most versatile of instruments is this big, 
handsome Grafonola. The merriest of entertainers 
when guests arrive, a cheerful musical companion 
when you are alone. Gay with you when you 
want to laugh, tireless if you want to dance, 
tender and tuneful when you want to rest awhile. 

The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Rec" 
ords give you the music you like best when 
you want it most. 

To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 

London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 




Columbia Grafonolas —• 
Standard Models up to 
Period Designs up to $2100 
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Afternoons of Gladness 

Afternoons for housewife and afternoons for maids. 
Afternoons for reading, for children, for sport, for 
visiting, with a clean, bright, dustless house to be 
glad about. 

Do you want such afternoons? If you do, you 
can have them. Get a Torrington Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner and spend a few minutes, in the morning, 
letting it brush and suck the litter and dirt off your 
floors and out of your rugs and carpets. 

If you have electricity in your house, use it 
Three cents a week lets it work for you. There is no 
excuse for tiring yourself out when a telephone call 
to a dealer will bring a TorrinGTON into your house 
and open up your afternoons to women’s widening 
interests. 

If you want to be mistress of your afternoons you 
want a TORRINGTON Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 

Call up a dealer and ask him to bring one around. 
Remember, there is no excuse for trying to keep house 
these days without a TORRINGTON Cleaner. Claim 
your afternoons. They are yours. A Torrington 
will give them to you. ^ 

Send us your address so we may send 
you a booklet, also information about 
a free trial and partial payments 

The Torrington Company 

National Sweeper Division 

7 Laurel Street Torrington, Conn. 


ELECTRIC VACUUM 


CLEANER 
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SUNSHINE HOUSE 

NUMBER THREE 

BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


S unshine house Number Three fur¬ 
nishes the best possible opportimity for 
doing over an old house inside and out. 
The most important characteristics of this 
house and the furniture are sturdiness of 
strEicture and brilliancy of color and orna¬ 
mentation. 

On the other hand, it is the simplest house 
that we have shown, and the furniture can be 
made from those designs by the village car¬ 
penter or by any member of the family who 
lays claim to being a clever craftsman. 

You can hardly imagine how simple the 
furniture shown really is, until you have soon 
it without color. The wonder and the charm 
of it lies in its delightful color contrast and 
through the imdorstanding of the use of orna¬ 
mentation. 

'Y'Hl.S house is to be built from founda¬ 
tion to roof of white concrete, with 
purple slate roof, green shutters, lattice win¬ 
dows with rod lattices and a gray-stone foun¬ 
dation. If your house is old and you want 
to refreshen it—and by refreshing I always 
mean add more color and make it gayer, be¬ 
cause I feel that all America needs to-day 
more color indoors—paint your house white 
and work out the color scheme as'shown. 

Of course, if you fool that the scarlet pillars 
arc a little too brilliant those may bo white. 
Your shingle roof may be replaced by purple 
slate or may be covered with ptirplc rubberoid. 
If I were you, I would hesitate to give up the 
red pillars and red chinmoys. If you saw 
“Boris-Goiidenof” produced in New York 
City, you will remember the one stage-sotting 
of the orange tents, the long dust-colored 


stow away schoolbooks or fancy-work, or 
could be made most useful for storing alter¬ 
nately Summer and Winter tilings. 

J WOULD like particularly to call your 

attention to the treatment of wall and 
ceiling. The painting of old rafters blue- 
purple instead of wliito or gray is most in¬ 
teresting. Of course, a flat ceiling coukl bo 
treated the same way, and no color whatever 
be added to the blue-purple, otherwise you 
bring the ceiling too close to the fumiture. 

The treatment of the wall with an interest¬ 
ing landscape and patches of color each side 
is delightful, but, of course, pictures could 
bo substituted for the colored wreaths and a 
mirror with candles for the center design. 
Or you could have a china closet or a book- 
rack there. 

Red-and-white gmgham is used at the win¬ 
dows. You could use the simplest roimd 
table, or you could got a gate-leg table of im- 
painted pine, or, if you prefer, the table shown 
at the end of the garden pathway is most 
practicable, as it is both settle and table, and 
can be found in almost any department store 
in unpainted pine. 

The cradio and chairs you coxild have made 
from the designs given, and I tliink the cradio 
is the gayest, happiest little cradio I have 
ever seen. 

pERHAPS the most interesting featiu’e 

in this room is the fireplace, wliich is 
bEiilt up in the corner. This is made of tiles 
in colors that suit the room. Perhaps this 
may be a little difficult to achieve. So if you 
wish this to bo a corner closet painted in the 



A HOUSE ALL ON ONE FLOOR 


plains and the four stupendous scarlet pillars 
that upheld the tent of the commander. 

Although these colors may startle people a 
little at first, why not be in the vanguard of 
your own town? Color is coming into archi¬ 
tecture and housefurnishing, just as surely as 
practical kitchens and simplified housekeeping 
are in store for us. 

Of course, the path to the house could bo 
gray stone, like the foundation, if you wish, 
but an orange pathway with red geraniums 
and green turf will give you a joyous color 
outlook on the most dried-up, scorching 
August days. 

And if you love color in the flowers that 
come in May and June and July why should 
you not love color on the roof, on the path¬ 
way leading to your house, on the shutters? 

'p'HE sturdy brilliant furniture and fittings 
in the sitting-room shown with Sun¬ 
shine House Number Three have their inspira¬ 
tion in the Hungarian peasant furniture which 
is always well planned, well proportioned and 
brilliantly finished. 1 can think of no more 
interesting furnishing for a north room that 
you want to do over than the designs given 
on page 17. And they are all so easy to ar¬ 
range with the carpenter of your town, or the 
craftworker of your family! 

My advice, if you are planning a room of 
this nature, is to stick very close to the colors 
shown, because they have been most carefully 
carried out. This exact shade of orange- 
vermilion which is used as the lining for the 
cradle, for the china shelf, the foundations of 
the table, and bands for the chairs and bench, 
goes better with the blue-purple than any 
possible variation that you could suggest. 

Orange would not l)o bad, but if you use a 
real orange, I would cliange the purple in the 
scheme to a Chinese blue, and use it through¬ 
out. The corner bench in this living-room 
is a delightful idea. It is charming for after¬ 
noon tea, for a corner where the children can 
study their lessons, and, with pillows along 
the end, would make a lounging-place to read 
under the window. 

The chest wliich is shown in detail was 
planned for table-linens, but could be used to 


colors and designs shown, it would be a fine 
space for hanging coats, for putting away 
schoolbooks, umbrellas, overshoes and outisr 
garments. I should hate to give u]) the effect 
of it, for it is interesting in color and design. 

In the designs shown in this number of The 
Delineatoh, a maize-colored carpet is used, 
but a painted floor or a blue-gray rug like the 
color of the wall would be eiiually interest¬ 
ing. If suggestions are deshed for other 
rooms in this house, to put the whole interior 
in harmony, I should be delighted to give 
them. 

The floor-plans of the house this month 
have been thought out so that the interior 
arrangement may be practical, beautiful, 
charming and comfortable. Every foot of 
space has been arranged for economy and to 
help solve the difficulties of housework. 

JF YOU want to know more about the 

use of brilliant color in your home, the 
color that will wear best, that will best suit 
certain rooms and the temperaments of cer¬ 
tain people, if you want advice about mate¬ 
rials and designs, let me help you. Write to 
me addressing your letters to Mary F'anton 
Roberts, Tub Delineator Service Depart¬ 
ment, Rutterick Building, New York City. 

The Delineator readers who are interested 
in the Sunshine Houses, which are both prac¬ 
tical, beautiful and economical, may secure 
further details by writing, enclosing stamped 
envelope, to the Home-Building Department 
of the magazine. 

In many instances it is easier to obtain 
exactly the house you want by making changes 
in a house already planned, than it is to work 
out the entire design from your own imagina¬ 
tion, because an architect will think of every 
detaii for wise building, wliile the owner often 
thinks only of the beauty. 

It will be a rare investment for any home- 
loving Delineator reader to watch the floor- 
plans of The Sunshine' House every month 
very carefully, and, when the right one is 
found, to write at once for further details. If 
any of these plans are found to bo desirable 
the designer of the Sunshine Houses will otfer 
ad\-ice free. 
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PYREX 
Oval Dish 


inrxer" 



luiniTiMinii 


PYREX 
UliUly Dish 


P YREX Transparent Oven Dishes are good for 
three meals a day—breakfast, dinner and 
supper. Serve your food in PYREX right from 
the oven. It looks better, tastes better and 
saves extra pan washing. 



TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 

Will Not Chip 

It is guaranteed not to break with oven heat. 
Money spent for Pyrex is an investment, for 
PYREX never grows old, crazes, changes color 
nor looks unsightly. 

Always look for the Pyrex label and 
the name Pyrex pressed in the glass. 

Ask your dealer in housewares for the Pyrex book¬ 
let “New Facts About Cooking” or send his name 
and address and we will post it to you free. 


Pyrex Sales Division 

CORNING GLASS WORKS 

World’s Largest Makers of 




P YREX 
Round Casserole 
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— © House Gaulcn = 

„ Has Your Officer | 

- Hung Up His Coat? | 

3 Are you faced with the delightful | 
M necessity of furnishing a whole | 
house—at a moment’s notice— | 

because the captain insisted on a | 
j wedding the minute he was | 
= mustered out? I 

Here’s a little breakfast room to ■ 
start a blithe day. There are | 
j English linen curtains on the | 
3 windows—blue peacocks and 3 
1 gold sunshine. The light filters 3 
3 in across dull red tiles, and lights - 
3 up creamy roughcast walls, and ^ 
3 winks morning cheerfulnesses 5 
I from the bits of old pewter on % 


“LET’S 


ALL TIDY UP’’ 


WITH THE HELP OF OUR 



SOLDIER BOYS 



ESI 


the oaken Welsh dresser .... 

Expensive? Notabit! And yet 
if you satin that good-natured cot¬ 
tage chai r, wouldn’t there be an add¬ 
ed flavor to the morning coffee ? 
House (ScCIardcn will show you how 
to build, decorate, furnish and 
make a garden. 

These 5 Numbers of 
House & Garden, $1 

(Six, if you mail the coupon now) 

Autumn Furnishing September 

The new fjibrics—interior architectural 
doorways—how to clioose a papiT for tin: 
bedroom, and decorate the hallway in 
relation to its connectin!,' rooms. 

Fall Planting October 

Winter jjardens—what bulbs to plant in the 
fall—how to make a rock Harden—the Fall 
FlantiiiH Tables, those invaluable panes 
that repnesent years of expert investination. 
all codified. 

House Planning November 

Gettinn toncther with the architect—col- 
lectinn for hiiildinn — how to make an 
intellinent plan forthe furniture in the new 
iionx'. And—little houses, each pi;rfect 
of its kind, with plans. 

Christmas House December 

.■Ml the thinns the housi'wants forChristmas 
nifts, tonether with the newest and prettiest 
ways to hann the holly, dress the tree, plant 
Cliristmas in the heart of the dinner table. 

Furniture Number January 

Fvery year our American master craftsmen 
nive us soniethinn lovelier; every year the 
importers bring in new quaintnesses. The 
best are here. 

House Fittings February 

The predestined bit of glass, the lamp that 
makes all the difterence in the world, the 
perfect touch of color. 

SPECIAL OFFER —SEPTEMBER TO 
FEBRUARY NUMBERS ONE DOLLAR 

J UST one trifling dollar—a tiny 
fraction of your loss on a single ill- 
chosen chair'—will bring yon House & 
Garden’s staff of experts for five de¬ 
lightful months—six, if you mail this 
coupon now. Connoisseur, architect, 
kennel expert, landscape gardener, inte¬ 
rior decorator, stinitarian, saleswoman, 
shopping commissionaire, and friend, 
are all packed between the covers of 
House & Garden. You need not send 
money now. Just mail the coupon today. 
Your subscription will begin at once. 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 

19 W. 44th St., New York City 

Send me X'lVE numbers of House & Garden, 
beginning: willi the next issue. It is my understanding 
that if this order is received promptly, you will send 
me an extra complimentary copy of the current number, 
making SIX in all. I enclose $1. (OR) Y'ou may 
bill me for in due course. (Canadian, $1.25.) 


jViTmt 


Street 


City . State . 

The Postal /one Law makes necessary an additional 
postage eliarge of 16c. a year, west of the Mississippi* 

Del. 9-19 


The AuxcCican City 

IN FLINT, MICHIGAN, AN OLD DUMP WAS CLEANED UP AND PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC PARK OR PLAYGROUND. 
LET THE MEN WHO BUILT TRENCHES IN FRANCE BUILD YOUR PLAYGROUNDS AND PARKS 



NEARLY EVERY TOWN HAS A BUILDING LIKE THIS ONE. 
REPLACE IT WITH A PLAYGROUND 


A ^ E.Mi ago the man w'ho 
painted his house or built a 
garage or installed new 
plumbing could be looked upon with 
su.s])icion as one who aidexi and 
abetted the enemy. J’aint was 
needexi for battle-ships, wood for 
ships to transport our trooi)s, steel 
for munitions, and labor for the 
factories whicli were prodneing guns 
and unifoi’ins and the farms which 
were raising food. 

Materials and labor were too sore¬ 
ly needed for war activities to be 
used by a i)rivato person for his own 
ends. 

A town w'hich planned new public 
buildings or new park improve¬ 
ments laid itself ojyen to criticism. 

Not so now. The tables have 
turned completely. To-day you 
can prove tlie sincerity of your prot¬ 
estations of patriotism in the heat 
and excitement of war by using a 
little paint or a little lumber or 
some cement or some .shingles or 
some varnish. 

Keep your patriotism up to date! 
Ho a peace-time patriot! 

Hut a new cement floor in your 


cellar and urge the authorities of youi- 
town to recommend new cement walks 
in the new section wliich has needed walks 
for two years. 

IMend the roof wliich you watched 
so carefully during every rain-storm last 
Winter. Paper the walls which really 
needed doing over the Spring of 1917. 
Buy a new rug which you need badly, but 
which you couldn’t buy when every bit of 
wool was needed for imiforms. 

Don’t imagine that you are merely tak¬ 
ing advantage of the lifting of war-time 
restrictions. Hammering and sawing, pol¬ 
ishing and plastering bring with them very 
definite and positive good, according to the 
Employment Division of the War De¬ 
partment. 

The official word has gone out that now 
is the time to rebuild and refurnish. Tidy 
up! Spruce up! 


The Secretary of War direcUxl 
Col. Arthur Woods lo encourage 
every man and woman in every town 
in the land to tidy up and to tidy 
up now! Col. Woods is the assis¬ 
tant to the Secretary of War es¬ 
pecially appointed to have charge 
of the employment of returned sol¬ 
diers. 

The war is wbn and the soldiers 
are home, it is no longer patriotic 
to deny ourselves the necessities or 
even the luxuries of life. We do 
not need to save sugar or fats nor go 
without new clothes to save wool. 

’J'ho one great need of our I'eturiuxl 
army is employment. The discliarged 
soldier does not want to bo praised 
or feted — lie wants work. 

There are twenty million homos 
in the United States. If twenty 
million liomes, or even one- 
twentieth of these lionies, liogin to 
“tidy-up,” in.side and out, there will 
be thousands and thousands of jobs. 

This “sprucing-up’’will mean work 
for thousands of soldiers all over the 
country: and this is not all that it 
will mean. A demand for materials 
will be created. 

Work will bo produced not only for the man 
who shingles your roof or papers your walls 
or builds your garage, but there will be work 
for the workmen in the shingle-mills, in the 
wall-paper factory and in the lumlror-mills. 
When business is active, there is work for 
all. 

Start the fashion in your town. If yottr 
neighbors hear hammering and sawing, their 
curiosity will be aroused, and when they sec 
the results of your repairing and refurnishing 
their pride will be quickened. 

Other neighborhoods will catch the spirit, 
until the slogan of your town will be “tidy-up.” 

When every sidewalk of your town is re¬ 
paired, and the rubbish on every vacant lot 
cleared away, and the old signs taken down 
from the unoccupied buildings — wlien your 
town looks spick-and-span — the civic pride of 
visitors will be aroused. They will go home 
and spread the gospel of “tidy-up.” 



Jiroum liroH. 


WASTE-PAPER RECEPTACLES OF CONCRETE 
CAN BE BUILT RIGHT IN YOUR TOWN 


A clean, spick-and-span neighborhood 
or town means fewer flies and mosquitoes, 
less danger of fire, and higher standards 
of neighborhood and city pride. It means 
better health, beautiful homes and streets 
and self-respect. The starting-point 
of all these desirable things is to place 
waste-paper receptacles on every other 
street intersection. Very attractive and 
permanent ones can be made of concrete 
from plans The Deline.4.tor will fur¬ 
nish you. This work can be done right 
in your town and will furnish employ¬ 
ment for returned soldiers. Then you 
can equip a ”cleaii-up” army of boys with 
wooden guns carrying a “clean-up” 
attachment. If you want to make paper 
aaid litter disappear, write to The De- 
i-iNE.xTOR for the “Clean Up and Keep 
Clean” plan. 

Address Community Editor, 

The Dei.ine.xtor, 
Buttcrick Building, New York. 



A BOYS’ “CLEAN-UP” ARMY EQUIPPED WITH A “CLEAN-UP” GUN 
WILL KEEP YOUR TOWN OR NEIGHBORHOOD CLEAN 
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Con tinned from pa fie 13 

ROOSEVELT 

AT CLOSEST RANGE 


be who told me of what he considered “a most 
marvelous incident,” and the foreign gentle¬ 
man, together with an American friend were 
received for just a few minutes by Colonel 
Roosevelt at the Roosevelt Hospital. The 
Australian made it a point of calling at the 
office afterward to say, “He is as marvelous 
and as great as ever!” 

Another person, who had spent much time 
and care in the preparation of some informa¬ 
tion for the Colonel, took it to him at Oyster 
Bay and was disappointed and chagrined 
when Colonel Roosevelt merely “skimmed” 
over it and laid it aside. 

“My heart was broken,” this man confided 
to me; “but it healed a moment later when 
Colonel Roosevelt actually dictated to yoti 
every bit of the Information in my papers, 
even qtioting from parts of it verbatim. It 
was marvelous!” 

INDEED, so versatile was his mind, by 

both nature and cultivation, that he 
actually could entertain two divergent senti¬ 
ments coincidentally. 

One of his old rough riders wrote: 

“AIy dear Colonee: 

“I am in trouble. I am in jail for shooting 
a lady in the eye — but I did not mean to shoot 
the lady; I was shooting at my wife.” 

For a second the intense humor of this 
naive epistle struck Colonel Roosevelt, bub in 
the same instant came a wave of pity for a 
man whose mental and moral state permitted 
him in the sincerity of his ignorance to offer 
such an excuse. 

I am very much afraid that the Colonel 
had almost as much sympathy for the man 
in such a state as for either the actual or the 
intended victim. Nor, I may say, was this the 
only gem in Colonel Roosevelt’s collection of 
correspondence; men and women in every 
walk of life wrote to him daily; in the last 
year of his life two himdred letters a day is 
a conservative estimate of the average in¬ 
coming mail. 

AND none of these letters went tin- 
answered; an unanswered letter did not 
appear in Colonel Roosevelt’s scheme of 
efficiency. On the fifth day of J’ebruary, 
1918, he was ill and suffering intensely. He 
lay on a couch while I opened his mail and 
read it imtil, noticing that his eyes were 
closed, I suggested to him that the mail might 
wait until the morrow, when he would prob¬ 
ably feel better. He opened Ills eyes and 
turned suddenly toward me and said: 

“Miss Strieker, when I was President I 
instituted a rule to clear my desk eacli day of 
the day’s work, and 1 shall stick to it.” 

Which, incidentally, was the nearest ap¬ 
proach to a rebuke that 1 ever received from 
Jiim. Ill as he was, he went through his 
mail until his strength finally failed. In less 
than forty-eight hours he was at the point of 
death. 

While he was still in a very much weakened 
condition, while both of his cars were plugged 
with cotton so that he could not hear, ho 
actually dictated, piei:emeal, his key-note 
speech which was delivered in Maine, Marcli 
29, 1918. 

During his last period in the hospital lie 
worked incessantly. He never seemed really 
ill during that stay, and jokingly remarked 
that his stay in the hospital was giving him 
an opportunity to do all the things he had 
been gathering in the back of his mind for a 
long time past. Frequently he would write 
portions of his speeches and his editorials in 
longhand and, of course, all of his family 
mail. But when he was in the hospital, and 
I saw him every day instead of every other 
day, as was the custom, ho dictated all of that 
work to me, because, of course, it progressed 
much faster. 

CINCE his death 1 have been asked many times 

if he ever complained of being sick. 1 never 
heard Colonel Roosevelt complain; it was 
impossible to associate sickne.ss or even fa¬ 
tigue with that man of energy, so much so, to 
my mind, that when he did faint at my side 
from hemorrhage while dictating to me on 
February 5, 1918 (although I could never think 
of Colonel Roosevelt as dead), death tvas 
the only thmg left to my imagination. Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Longworth were in the 
next room. 1 called them, and within two or 
three minutes Colonel Roosevelt was revived. 
When the doctor appeared a moment later, 
he made some laughing jest about himself and, 
actually rising from the couch, walked into 
his bedroom. The doctor tried to assist him, 
but he would have none of it. 

I always felt that this virtue was partly 
due to his desire to save Mrs. Roosevelt worry. 
In fact, w'e have only to remember how ho 
sliouldered all of the heartbreak and worry 
wlien the Ih’st news was brought to him of hi.s 
son’s death. He received the first intimation of 
the tragedy just before dinner, and his fii-st 
remark, the following morning, when the news 
was verified, was: “But — Mrs. Roosevelt! 
How am I going to break it to her?” The 
strength exhibited by both Colonel and Mrs. 
Roosevelt at the time their son was killed in 
France was remarkable. 

They were heartbroken, but how bravely they 
endured the blow! Colonel Roosevelt came 
into his office the day he had appointed, the 
week before, and went through with his work, 
his voice choking with emotion as he dictated, 
and the tears streaming down his face. But 
the day’s work was entirely covered. He 
demanded efficiency from others, and accuracy 
he considered a synonym for efficiency. 

This devotion to “accmacy” Involved him 
in several epistolary debates, especially with 
lovers of nature, who might in their letters 
make a mistake in the classification of a bird 
or a reptile, or even might question the 
correctness of his classification of some beast 
or fowl. His percentage of errors was far lower 
than those who took issue with him. 


I remember only once that he “checked 
up” his memory, and on that occasion it was 
to verify the exact wording of something in 
connection tvitli the Hague Treaty. His 
memory of the sentence was exactly right. 

jLJIS mail was not classified, but each letter 
W'as answered as it came along in his pile, 
and ranged from early Biblc-day topics — to bo 
more exact, from Creation to the present day — 
politics of all ages, history in all its branches, 
poetry, reforms of every variety, and athletics 
in all its branches, especially boxing and 
wrestling. The list, indeed, ran from agri- 
cultiu’e through the alphabet to zoology, save 
and except any appreciable amount on 
finances, on which point Colonel Roosevelt 
professed himself a novice. 

I recall very vividly an incident which 
made me wish most heartily that ho had never 
taken more than a passing interest in snakes. 
One day, upon my arrival at Sagamore Hill, 
Colonel Roosevelt w'as busy with a caller in 
the renowned North Room. 

I went immediately to the library, and put 
my things in readiness for instant attention the 
moment Colonel Roosevelt should arrive. In 
quickly laying out my work I did not notice 
a large glass jar on the desk—alongside the 
silver horseshoe pen-holder stand, presentecl 
by Bob Fitzsimmons, and just behind the 
elephant-hoof ink-well — containing a snake 
in alcohol, imtil I started around the desk to 
lower the shade at the west window. 

I’ll warrant no one ever moved so fast in 
that historic mansion as 1 did when I saw the 
snake! I regained my equilibrium in a mo¬ 
ment or two, and shortly afterward, when 
Colonel Roosevelt arrived, the first letter ho 
dictated was to the sender of the snake, iden¬ 
tifying its species and telling him it was a 
non-poisonous variety. 

“ EFFICIENCY,” said Colonel Roo.sevelt, 
“saves time;” he abhorred waste mo¬ 
tions of mind or body. In meeting men, and 
ho met scores daily, at his office or the Har¬ 
vard Club, or at his homo or elsewhere, he 
knew just what he had to say to each anti 
went right to the point, without delay or even 
preface. 

So, on the other hand, ho expected each 
man to be ready to say to him ju.st what the 
man had in mind. One such interview was 
sufficient to teach a man this lesson, and none 
every forgot or neglected it; without which 
Colonel Roosevelt could not have accom¬ 
plished all he did. 

^N THEIR first meeting with the Colonel 
by appointment, frequently many of his 
callers felt liopeless as they saw the throng 
which awaited him; yet, after this first call, 
they never worried, having seen how quickly 
he disposed of large numbei's of people. Prob¬ 
ably no man in tlie world had a wider circle of 
friends and acquaintances tlian Ciolonel Roose¬ 
velt, yet he never seemed to forget a face or 
a name; indeed, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred he asked his visitor some personal 
question in regard to his family or his business, 
or remarked about some incident of mutual 
interest of years back. 

Pret;edence seldom was shown in greeting 
his callers, the Colonel greeting them in the 
order in which he happened to meet them. 
While talking wuth one man he might single 
out one or two, and in turn beckon to them. 

“If you don’t mind,” he would whisper, 
“I would like to ask you to wait, as I Iiave 
something special to say to you;” yet not for 
an instant was there the slightest apparent 
interruption or break in the conversation in 
wliich he was engaged. On few occasions he 
has been known to turn over certain visitors 
to a trusted aide who happened to be present, 
with the assurance that this aide could handle 
their subject as well as himself and so save 
his visitor’s time; but such cases were ex¬ 
tremely unusual. 

In his dealings, immediately and without 
pretext, he would come to the point of the 
matter in hand. He held in especial regard 
the person who met the unpleasant duties 
without waste of time, and when he had a 
disagreeable task he did not put it olf, but 
disposed of it at once. 

^concentration, also, he considered a 
large part of efficiency, and he eaily 
trained his mind to concentrate on the subject 
before him at the moment. In his travels he 
read almost continuously, and closed Ins mind 
to everything in the world but the book hi 
his hand. Yet it appeared that nothing es¬ 
caped his subconscious notice. Absorbed in 
a book, he still noted the beauties of the 
scenery and could describe it later with the 
same thoroughness as the subject of which he 
had read; which may indicate to some minds 
that concentration is no moan part of mental 
vei’satility. 

His foresight, too, was uncanny. “He can 
see around corners which the rest of us won’t 
reach in our travels for fire years!” said one 
man who had studied Colonel Roosevelt. And 
yet he was patient with the men who were 
five years behind him. 

Nor was this foresight confined to politics, 
but embraced economic questions and con¬ 
ditions, as well as international affairs. So, 
foreseeing things to which most men were 
blind, he was able to prepare far in advance 
for emergencies or contingencies and to settle 
profound, important questions with a prompt¬ 
ness which led many to believe him to be 
impulsive, or prone to act on the spiu* of the 
moment. 

As a matter of fact, impulsiveness in Colonel 
Roosevelt was confined chiefly to his gen¬ 
erosity; his great heart leaped immediately 
to the relief of the unfortunate, while his mind 
in other lines gave deep consideration to a 
subject before he spoke or acted. Nor was 
he the intense radical that many persons be- 
Concluded on page 32 




Two-Minute Oat Food 

Already Super-Cooked 

A Six-Dish Package FREE 


One-half cup stirred In 
boiling water makes five 
hot, flavory dishes in two 
minutes. 


We 
Cook It 

Three Hours for You 


Two-Mi nu te Oat Food is 
cooked by experts in our 
mills. It Is cooked for three 
hours by live steam under pres¬ 
sure at higher than boiling heat. 

It is cooked as oats cannot be 
cooked at home. 

The process is patented. The 
food is new in form and flavor. 
It is controlled exclusively by 
The Quaker Oats Company. 

It results from many years of 
effort to bring you an ideal oat 
dish, ready-cooked, to be served 
hot and fresh in two minutes. 


From the Pantry 
to the Table 
In Two Minutes 


Kept Fresh 

By Evaporation 

After cooking the oats are 
evaporated. All the flavory 
freshness is thus kept intact. 

You simply stir them in boil¬ 
ing water. In less than two min¬ 
utes they absorb the water, and 
you have a hot, delicious oat dish 
seemingly just cooked. 

One cup makes five cups, or 
about eight dishes. A 15-cent 
package makes 20 dishes. So 
the food is economical. 

Now you can have your oats 
for breakfast, no matter what 
your hurry. And for people of 
all ages it’s the greatest food 
that grows. 


It is ready long before 
the coffee, yet it always 
seems freshly cooked. 


The Flavor 

Will Delight You 

This high-heat cooking gives 
to oats a new, delightful flavor. 
So Two-Minute Oat Food means 
a new enjoyment. 

This is a dish which every 
housewife wants. Try it at once. 
Nearly every grocer has it and 
the price is 1 5 cents. 

If you wish a trial package 
mail us this coupon and we will 
send it to you. Find out quickly 
how much this means to you. 


The Quaker Qals G>*npaivy 


Try It 

At Our Cost 

If You Wish to Do 
So Before Buying 

Mail the Coupon 


6-Dish Package Free ) 

The Quaker Oats Company I 

1704 Railway Elxchange, Chicago, 111. | 

Mail me a Six-Dish Package of Two- 
Minute Oat Food free 


3183 
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When Two Cooks Meet 

The New Way of Soup Making 


You would cliang-e your ideas of a 
ready-made soup if you came to the 
Van Camp kitchens. 

You would see, for one thin}?, the 
world’s finest kitchen. It cost $1,500,- 
000. You would meet scientific cooks, 
men with colle}?e trainiii}?. You would 
taste a sotip wliich was the final result 
of comparin}? countless blends. 


Haphazard Ways 

The old ways of soup makiii}? were 
very inexact. The ablest chefs could 
never make soup twice alike. Home¬ 
made soups varied enormously. 

In the Van Camp way we take a 
prize Parisian recipe. A noted chef 
from the Hotel Ritz in Paris makes 
the basic soup. 

Then our culinary experts study to 
perfect it. They fix standards for every 


in}?redient. 'fhey compare countless 
blends and methods. And they never 
sto]) until they attain the utmost in that 
soup. It takes several years, some¬ 
times. 



They Never Vary 

Then every detail is fixed in a for¬ 
mula. And the Van Camp chefs forever 
follow it exactly. 

The results are these: Every Van 
Camp Soup is the finest of its kind in 
existence. It cannot be matched any¬ 
where in the world, by any hotel or 
home. 

The soups never vary. They come 
to you ready-prepared. And they cost 
no more than ordinary soups. They 
cost much less than home-made. 

Compare these Van Camp Soups 
with others. See what our skill and 
our care have accomplished. It will be 
a revelation. 


Soups 

IS Kinds 



Other Van Camp Products Include 

Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaehetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Came Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 

The sauce baked with 
them was evolved by test- 
iiiR 856 formulas. 



Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 

A famous Italian rec¬ 
ipe perfected in the same 
way as our soups. 



Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 

A new grade made from 
blended peanuts with every 
bitter germ removed. 535 


lieved; rather was he conservative by nature 
and by habit of thought. 

But he was so far in advance of many minds, 
even great minds, of his day, that he reached 
points in the world’s progress long before 
they did, and sometimes had to wait for them 
to catch up, thus engendering belief that he 
was radical, when in reality he was only far¬ 
sighted and ahead of the times. 

A MORE democratic man than ITieodore 
Roosevelt never liverl. Ho “held these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, and that they are endowexi 
by their Creator with cerlain inalienable 
rights,” and these rights, individual and col- 
lexitivo, he respected and insisted that others 
also respe(T. 

One of his real phiasure^? was to attend a 
communication of his Masonic Jjodge and to 
sit in a gene.ral seat, while his gardener or some 
other man of modest estate pre,sided as mas¬ 
ter. His circle of real friends, as distinguished 
from acciuaintances, embraced all sorts and 
conditions of men, from kings and i)rinces to 
cowboys — or, cowboys to kings and ])rinces, 
as you will. To him religion was religion, and 
he knew no doctrinal or denominational dis¬ 
tinctions among men. 

Visitors at Sagamore Hill and at the Colo¬ 
nel’s ofIl<’,e ra.ngc,d from men of the higluist 
and greate.st stations in life, in this country 
and abroad, to those far less fortiinate; I 
have seem a prize-fighter and an emissary of a 
foreign power, for inst.ancx^ call within a few 
minutes of each other. Ho was a prize.- 
flghtcr with the pugilist and a diplomat with 
the foreign visitor. 

1 never knew Colonel Roosevelt to be 
irritable or peevish. He frexpumtly said 
laughingly, “1 have a very bad temper but 
1 keep it under exceilent control!” 

TVURING the past year some of his graiul- 
^ children were always at Sagamore Hill. 
Even in his busie-st momemts ho sexuned to 
sen.se the arrival of the children, as they were 
brought in at sundown. Ho would rush out 
into the hall, dictating on the way, snatxii 
the baby from the nurse and almost devour 
her. 

The little i)ink bimdlc was always brought 
into the libiary for admiration. On one 
ocxiasion it occurred to small Richai'd t hat the 
baby was getting more than her share of 
attention, and much to the Colonel’s amuse¬ 
ment, very soberl.v announced, “Grandfather, 
you’ll spoil the baby.” 

Erequently she would r('.sent the shortness 
of her visit and howl lustily, making it per¬ 
fectly evident there were othe.r uninterruptexi 
oexasions of long play periods in the library. 

On the morning of Colonel Roosevelt’s death, 
in making sitace for the deluge of telegrams, 
ete;., I e)pe'neid the mieldle siele drawex- of his 
dessk, anel there was “CeK'ky-lexiky” — the 
little stone re)e)ste!r — fast aslexqi in his sea- 
shell, whece the baby and her illustriems granel- 
fatheir had tue-.kexl him away. 

1-JE WA.S invariably kind, as I have said, 
■* ^ but neme of his callers was allowed to 
take tip an undue amount of his time. Of the 
getntlc anti fine art eif elismissing visitors with- 
eiut hurting their feelings — ineltted, ttven mak¬ 
ing them fetil that he was reluct.ant in alletwing 
them to eleipart — Colonel Roeisevelt was a past 
masttir. 

Ot;c,asionally a garrulous callcc has been 
geintly anel unsusitexlingly le)d to the detor anel 
ejuiettly and imjtcrex'.ptibly ushtxxxl_ into the 
outer darkness, under a confirmed iinpretssiein 
that he was tearing himself away de!S])ite t.he 
fitforts etf the Colttnel to eleitain him. On one 
oceasion, for example, the Cttlonel hatl twet 
suc.h callers, who hael monoixtliztxl far too 
mut;h of his time, anel epiietly he itid them to 
the exit anel they flei])arteid. 

In an instant, howemir, eino reiturned and 
laughingly whispex-ed to me, “The Colonel 
was might.y cleiver and dijilomatie;, the way 
he got riel of that feillow,” and to this elay that 
man probably has neit realizeid that he,;tx)e), 
had been dismissed. 

("'•OURTESY and hospitality were among 
Coloneel Rooseivelt’s carelinal virtues, anel 
never eiiel he forgot eiither for an instant. A 
lile^asant word and smile went to each man 
anel weunan in his offiec as ho enterexl, anel he 
addre',ssexl each by name, in friendly receig- 
nitiem of his or hex' indivieluality. 

On my entering his stuely at Oyster Bay, 
he plungexl at onec into beisine\ss anel workeid 
unceiasingly for heiurs at a stre!te;h, until the 
last deitail was finished; then, usually with 
euily a feiw momexits to spare, he was t he e'or- 
elial, hospitable host mitil the automobile 
whirled mo away to th.e de',pe)t. 

Nor was tliis (X)urtesy to all men anel 
women marresd by the least taint of insincerity 
e)r affectation; it was inTiate anel instinctive, 
ratheir than edelly cultivated, anel won every 
e)ne! with whe)m he came in contaert. For 
women anel childi'en ho hael almost a passion¬ 
ate love, as such, a paternal, preheeUive le)ve; 
anel the we)men of this lanel lost their chevalier 
sans pear cl sans reprochc when Theioeloro 
lioosevedt jiassed away — a true knight of 
modern times. 

I know that Coloned Roosevelt hedel to the 
old-fashie)ne‘,d e;hivalry that p'ut tlie ideeal e)f 
home life first, as the following extract from 
a Christmas letter to Mrs. Marie Mattingly 
MeJoney will prove: 

“That evesry deexmt young man shoeild have 
a family; that every youngster may have a 
goe)d and wise mother; and every goe)d Avoman 
a child for her arms.” 

1J E ALSO was firmly of the belief that the 
^ time had arrived for the extension of 
suffrage to women. He was the first national 
leader to advocate woman’s suffrage, and the 
Progressive National Party, of which he was 
leader, was Hie first to incorjiorate the suf¬ 
frage plank in its national platform, and ho 


worked for it on every occ.asion to the end. 

While I do not know Mrs. Roosevelt’s views 
in the matter, I have always felt that un¬ 
doubtedly her great strength of character, her 
unusual common sense and efficient adminis¬ 
tration in the home, as well as her wonderful 
help in Colonel Roosevelt’s work, had much to 
do with liis judgment that women were ready 
for the vote. 

I often wondered if another woman existed— 
a woman with a small proportion of the 
interests of Mrs. Roosevelt — who would take 
upon herself the task, day in and day out, 
week in and week out, month in and month 
out, without a break, of opening and sorting 
her husband’s huge mail as this wife did. I 
do not know of a task more tiresome or boring; 
that work took hours upon hours of time that 
she could have otherwise spent pleasantly. 

But Mrs. Roosevelt exhibited the same 
spirit of efficiency that was so marked in her 
husband. Naturally, that work would have 
fallen upon my shoulders, as of course it was 
a physical imj)o,sKibility for Colonel Roosevelt 
to attempt covering that portion of his work. 

Mrs. Roosevelt put in one pile all of the 
mail she thought her hiusband ought to see, 
and in another i)ile the mail to which I could 
perfectly well attend. That was a heavy and 
tiresome task, and Mrs. Roostwelt’s efficient 
and self-effacing methods in her many avenues 
of assi.stance to her husband proved to my 
satisfaction, “the worthier the aid the more 
those principh^s are ])ractised.” I had the 
uncommon oi)portunity of observing and 
profiling by the successfully efficient, heli)ful 
and scilf-effaciTig worker in the really great 
wife of a great man. 

()N THE morning of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
death, Mr. .loscsph Bucklin Bishop, one of 
Colonel Roo.se.velt’s okhist and most intimate 
friends, went with me to Oyster Bay. At that 
time—as Colonel Roose.velt many months before 
had instruct,ed me to i)lace at Mr. Bishop’s dis¬ 
posal, all his correspondence, for Mr. Bishop’s 
exclusive use in writing a biography of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s life, the story of his career as 
reveahxl in his letters—1 told Mr. Bishop of a 
most interesting incident, and with his con¬ 
sent 1 quote it hertu 

“On February .5, 1918, when I arrived at 
Colonel Roo,se,velt’s apartment at a New York 
hotel, I found Mr. Henry Allen of Kan.sas 
visiting with the Colonel. Colonel Roosevelt 
was lying on a big divan. After getting my 
paptx's in shajAe for instant attention by Colonel 
Roosevelt the moment the visitor should 
leave, J sat and waite.d for the conclusion of 
the interview. As Mr. Allen arose to leave— 
he was sailing within a day or so for Europe 
in the interests of Red Cross work, and while 
absent from the country was elected to the 
govtirnorship of Kansas — he said, ‘Take good 
car(i of yours<fif. Colonel; you are the only bet 
for 1!)20.’ 

“Tlie gist of (k)lonol Roosevelt’s reply was: 

“ ‘1 would not lift a finger to get the nomi¬ 
nation. If the pai'f.y unanimously and si)on- 
taneously comes to mo and says that I am 
the only man who can lead the party in this 
crisis, why, of <X)urse, 1 can not decline it. 

“ ‘'The dearest to me in the male line are on 
the other side of Hie water, fighting and being 
made ready to fight for their country. If 
they do not return, what would the Presidency 
mean to me’:’ In case they do return, nothing 
could give me great ex' joy than to spend the 
rest: of my time wit.h my family. 

“ •! would like to be President again because 
it woAild enable me to accomiilisli results 
which are dear to my heart, but if they take 
me, they will have to accept me without the 
slightest modification or abandonment of 
my principles.’ ” 

AND I wish to repeat here an instance of 
great interest to women, an instance 
that shotild be of expial Interest to men. An 
intimate friend of the Colonel’s told me on 
the evening of the day he was laid at rest that 
four gentlemen, all close to him in one way or 
another, at one time or anothex-, i-eturned to 
New York together from the funeral. 

Naturally, the whole theme of conversation 
was Colonel Roosevelt in life and what his 
death meant. 

During the conversation one t)f the gentle¬ 
men remarked that Colonel Roosevelt had told 
him not long before that certain politicians 
had come to him to induce him to replace my 
own scx'vices. '^I'hey could find no objection 
to me, except that 1 was a woman. I am told 
that Colonel Roosevelt on that occasion said: 

“Miss Strieker is the first woman s(x;retary 
I have ever had. 1 have never had better 
servi<xi than she has rendered. She shall 
continue as my secretary!” 

One very human instance of Colonel Roose¬ 
velt’s foresight was shown in his intense in¬ 
terest in the welfare of working women and 
efiuldren, for whose reli(ff he always was striv¬ 
ing. Now, years after he first showed 
that interest, a resolution has been introduced 
into Congr(!ss by Reprtisentative .lohn .lacob 
Itogers, of Massachu.setts, for an amendment 
to the United States Constitution, empower¬ 
ing Congress to legislate on working hours 
and conditions for women and children. 

( )F COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S fearlessness, 
both physical and moral, I have not 
spoken and shall not speak at length. It is 
said that he was timid in his youth. 1 can 
only say that he must have changed tre¬ 
mendously as he grew to manhood. The 
favorite political practise of terrorization 
never moved him; he was ready at a moment 
to fight any man or colletTion of men, even 
Congress when ho thought it was in the 
wrong. He defied the all-powerful Repub¬ 
lican Party. He ftxired only God. 

This is not a “tribute” to Colonel Roosevelt; 
it is the observation of him at closest range in 
times of joy and sorrow, under every conceiv¬ 
able condition. To know him was to love 
him and to believe in him. I knew him well. 
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An In St an fs Beauty May 
Mean Lasting Happiness 

I T may take but an instant to capture love — an instant of 
flashing beauty, of healthful, glowing color —such as the 
“Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette” gives. The woman 
who knows this secret looks confidently into the future and 
sees only happiness. 


' 'Don’t Envy Beauty. Use Pompeian ’' 

Very Special Offer (to Sept. 27th only) 

To one person only in a family (and to September 27th only), we will 
send for a dime a special box of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It con¬ 
tains one-half of our regular 50c box andshould be at least a month’s supply. 
This offer is made so attractive that you simply cannot resist trying 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder now. And once you try it we are sure 
you will buy it steadily. Samples of Pompeian DAY Cream and Pompeian 
BLOOM will be included, so that you can make many interesting beauty 
experiments. Clip the coupon now, before it is too late. 

THE POMPEIAN COMPANY - - 2099 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It softens 
the skin and holds the powder. Work the cream well into the skin so 
the powder adheres evenly. 

Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beauti¬ 
fully fair and adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 

Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. Do you know that 
a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle with a new beauty? 

Lastly, dust over again with the powder, in order to subdue the 
BLOOM. Presto! Such beauty and cool freshness in a few moments! 
Note: Don’t use too much BLOOM. Get a natural result. 

These three preparations may be used separately or together (as 
above), as the “ Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” Pompeian DAY 
Cream (vanishing), removes face shine. Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, a 
powder that stays on — flesh, white, brunette. Pompeian BLOOM,' a 
rouge that won’t break—light, dark, medium. At all druggists, 50c 
each. Guaranteed by the makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream, Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any package 
is your guarantee of quality and safety. 
Should you not be completely satisfied, 
the purchase price will be gladly re¬ 
funded by The Pompeian Co., at Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 


Address 
Ciry ..., 




THE POMPEIAN CO., 2099 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

Gentlemen;—I enclose a dime for the Special half- 
box powder. Neither I nor anyone in my family has 
tried Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. 

Name. 
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State 
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Always 
Just the Colors 
You Want! 


The 


Fleisher \&rns 


Every Color in the Rainbow” 


T O save time, to make certain of 
getting exactly the color you wish 
in your sweater and other garments ask 
first for The Fleisher Yarns. 

In The Fleisher Yarns, you always find 
the new shades first. And you find a 
great range of beautiful fast-dyed colors 
you can always depend upon. 

These are safe, economical yarns; spun 
with that uniformity in size, weight and 
finish which experienced knitters de¬ 
mand, and which are necessary for ease 
in knitting as well as good looks and 
wear in the finished garment. 

You can easily knit this attractive Broad¬ 
moor Sweater—with its clever accent of 
color. Directions for making it are given 
in the newest Fleisher Crochet and Knit¬ 
ting Book, No. 103 full of exclusive 
Fleisher designs. 10c at your dealer’s. 
Or sent direct by mail for 12c. 

S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc. 

Dept. 2616, Philadelphia, Pa. 


'I'/ie ^'‘Broadmoor" Sweater 
Latest Fleisher Creation 
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Continued from page 15 

TRAPS. 


“In a few days. I am trying to get up some 
stores and things and Evelyn is trying to get 
up her nerve. She has never really roughed it 
and is afraid that she may be eaten by a mink, 
or something." 

A week later the two girls departed for the 
snow-filled forests and I saw them off with 
envy. So now in the hiatus of personal obser¬ 
vation I shall have to log what happened by 
triangulation; bearings taken on Evelyn, Cor¬ 
nelia and the Man, up to the time when I made 
my landfall again. 

'^HETR little train pushed through the 
drifts, eventually to arrive at the wood- 
pile which marked the junction of the railroad 
and the corduroy road, this latter underneath 
a couple of feet of powdery snow. Here Jules 
met them with the sleigh and ponies and 
hauled them twelve miles into the forest to the 
lake. 

The snow had fallen with a high wind which 
had swept the lake clean, so that the two girls 
had a long stretch of virgin ice for their skates. 
The black, unscratched surfaces made a pro¬ 
found impression on Evelyn and she remarked 
it to her chum. 

“It seems to me that this is the first time 
I’ve ever had anything really new,” said she 
one day. “Perhaps that is the secret of the 
charm of it all. It’s dreadful to think that 
everything one gets is so tainted with previous 
human contact. Our new gowns go through a 
dozen hands before they reach us. Workmen 
have smoked and spat all over a new house. 
What happens to our food is too awful to con¬ 
template. The water we drink is filled with 
human emanations from dams and pipes and 
the glass itself. We get nothing really new. 
Even the men who make love to us have been 
pawed over by we don’t know how many hands 
or whose.” 

“pORTUNATELY,” said Cornelia, “ignor¬ 
ance is bliss.” 

“Ignorance is horror! Especially in this 
case. By the time a man gets old enough to 
marry he’s not fit to marry—us.” 

“You are too fastidious, dear. You had bet¬ 
ter marry a boy, then take him to an unin¬ 
habited island and rear him to a marriageable 
age. But you know you wouldn’t want the 
pristine article. Suppose a man were to come 
walking down out of these primeval woods, a 
real man, young and strong and splendid, and 
you were to look into his eyes and feel con¬ 
vinced that you wore the first woman in his 
life. You wouldn’t want him.” 

“I should. At least, I think I should.” 

“Well, it’s a pity that it’s not apt to hap¬ 
pen.” Cornelia looked smilingly at the charm¬ 
ing, temperamental face set in its aureole of 
costly furs. “Because it’s pretty certain that 
he would want you. What an explosion there 
would be!” 

“Look at those clouds,” said Cornelia. “I 
think we’re going to have a blizzard. Let’s go 
in. I want to write some letters.” 

“Go ahead, old dear,” said Evelyn. “I feel 
as if I wanted to skate to the end of the world.” 

“Then take another romp to the head of the 
lake and perhaps you may meet your affinity,” 
Cornelia advised. "Pour moi, I’abri. A biun- 
tol." And with a wave of her hand she 
started off across the lake with long, swinging 
strokes. 

It was then about one o’clock and the sun, 
bright though a dark bank of cloud, was 
rising above the tree-tops to the northwest. 
The air was still and the black ice invited etch¬ 
ing for its very flawlessness. 

Evelyn reached the head of the lake, about 
two miles from the camp, and here some po¬ 
tent magnetism began to tug at her gliding feet. 
She now found herself possessed of an intense 
desire to view the upper lake beyond the port¬ 
age, to inscribe its frozen flawlessness with a 
few sweeping parabolas. 

OIIE skated in to tlie shore and discovered 

that she could continue without much diffi¬ 
culty on skates, for the portage had been partly 
flooded and the roaring north wind had swept 
the frozen marsh fairly clear of snow. Pres¬ 
ently she glided out from the sparse growth 
and stared with wonder and a sort of awe at a 
spectacle which lacked no single note of the 
purity which her soul had always craved. 

For the lake was one of God’s wonderful 
imcut gems liidden there in the heart of the 
trackless forest. Its very simplicity was al¬ 
most ten-ifying: Nothing but a stretch of 
gleaming iee wtiich reflected the cold, glitter¬ 
ing blue of the sky and rimmed with a tliin 
border^of white from which there rose a broader 
band of darkest green. 

“pYELYN knew that there was time enough 
and to spare for her to skate the length 
and return to camp before the early Winter 
nightfall, and she could not see where lay the 
slightest hint of danger. The wolves of the 
region were virtually extinct and for miles and 
miles there were no human habitations. So, 
thrilling with the wildness of it all and her self- 
assiuned sovereignty, she held on her course 
until about lialf-way to the upjter end, where 
her interest was suddenly deflected at sight of 
a dark little rift on the eastern side v.dth some¬ 
thing which gleamed from the deptiis of it. 

This proved to be a frozen brook, bordered 
by gigantic trees, wliich flowed down through 
a diminutive ravine and terminated in a little 
fall up which the ice had crept wliile the run¬ 
ning water still tinkled musically beneath. 
Evelyn was enchanted. Worse than that, she 
was lui-ed into slipping off her skates to follow up 
the tiny cataract for a little way into the woods. 

But she did not see where the brook came 
from. The snow had fallen before the tum¬ 
bling bro»k froze; and, distrusting the gro¬ 
tesquely formed ice, Evelyn was flomidering 
along when tmderneath the powdery mass of 
dry snow-crystals some monster seized her 
ankle viciously and with a sudden snap. She 
shrieked with terror and plunged forward, the 
hidden beast still clinging; and then it tugged 
her f»©t from under and she fell, struggling, 
her screams muffled in the snow. 


pOR a moment she thought that she had 
trod upon a crouching animal and ex¬ 
pected to feel it swarming over her. But noth¬ 
ing of the sort occurred. She did not lose con¬ 
sciousness; and, finding herself still held, firmly 
though not painfully, she managed to scram¬ 
ble up and raise her foot. A steel trap had 
her by the ankle, its blunted teeth sunlc into 
the heavy leather of her high hunting-boot. 
Under this was a thick woolen stocking. 

The trap was old and rusted, with no great 
strength in its double springs, so that Ev'elyn 
suffered no pain. But she could not budge it 
the fraction of an inch, so she followed up the 
chain only to find to her despair that its end 
had been passed around a beech sapling and 
secured with an iron padlock. She was as 
hopelessly a prisoner as if she had been the 
lynx for which the trap had been set. 

As Evelyn realized this, she crouched 
in the snow and spent several very terrible 
minutes fighting back the panic of terror which 
threatened to sweep away her self-control and 
drive her to raving and shrieking and strug¬ 
gling to tear herself loose. The boys’ high 
boot she wore laced for only a few niches at the 
ankle and could be got on and off only with 
strong tugging imder the best of circumstances. 
She now tmlaced it as far as she could and 
tried to free her foot from boot and stocking 
both, but the effort quickly proved to be futile. 
With the chain drawn taut and her free foot 
braced against a rock she put out all her 
strength to tear herself loose, but the steel 
jaws did not yield a hairbreadth. 

TT SEEMS odd that Evelyn should have 

suffered no pain, as one would tliink that 
a steel trap large enough to take even the 
foot of a girl would have had the power to 
crush the flesh and very likely smash the bone 
of her leg. A lynx takes a deal of holding. It 
is certain that the trap must have been very 
old and so thickly rusted that the springs 
slipped up the jaws reluctantly. And it must 
also be borne in mind that the gripping strength 
of a trap increases enormously as the jaws ap¬ 
proach their contact, and there is a vast dif¬ 
ference in the diameter of a girl’s plump upper 
ankle and the leg of a lynx or wolf. 

If Evelyn had not possessed her full share of 
pioneer grit, the horror of her situation must 
certainly have got away with her in the next 
half-hour, for as she huddled there exhausted 
from her futile efforts the black cloud-bank 
spread over the .sky and the snow began to fall. 
She gave herself up for lost. In ten minutes’ 
time her skate-tracks would be covered, leav¬ 
ing no trace of the direction in which she had 
strayed. They would never think of looking 
for her on the upper lake. 

As the object of this narrative is not to har¬ 
row the feelings, we will pass over the girl’s 
anguish of mind. She remembered having 
shrieked a few times, less in terror than on the 
infinitesimal chance of there being human ears 
within the range of her voice. It did not quite 
carry to those, but it did to others more 
acute; and as she was gamely trying to com¬ 
pose her mind to a gentle, painless passing into 
oblivion from cold before the sun should rise 
again, she was roused from the apathy already 
stealing over her by a troubled canine wliine 
followed by an inquiring, “ Woof!” 

TTVELYN looked up and saw beside her, al¬ 
most in reach of her hand, a large, rough- 
coated tawny dog which so closely resembled 
a wolf that she might have been startled into 
a fresh paroxysm of terror but for the marvel¬ 
ous expression of solicitude in the animal’s in¬ 
telligent face. Hope ritshed back into her 
heart and she gave a broken sob, at which tho 
dog dropped on its haunches, raised its pointed 
muzzle and sent a sonorous howl ringing 
through the vast silence of the place. 

Several times it howled thus, then seized 
her short skirt and tugged gently as if encour¬ 
aging her to try to rise. But there was no 
strength left in her to do so much as make tho 
attempt; and, apparently understanding this 
as if from past experience, the dog sprang up, 
gave another "Woof!” which said as plainly 
as words, “Just wait a minute,” and tore off 
through the woods. 

A series of joyous and excited yelps roused 
her again, and she looked up to see tho dog 
bounding up to her and whirling back as if to 
hasten the steps of a broad-shouldered young 
man in a Mackinaw coat, fur cap and the bottes 
saumges of the Canadian habitants. 

TT IS doubtful if any lynx or bobcat ever 

greeted the trapper with more concen¬ 
trated fury than did Evelyn tliis young woods¬ 
man plunging to her relief with a startled ex¬ 
clamation of astonishment and horror. It was 
not until he had succeeded in liberating her and 
she tried impotently to rise that he raised his 
vibrant voice with its broad Maine accent to 
defend his innocence. 

“ ’Fraid you take too much for gra’anted, 
young lady,” said he gently. “I’d be the very 
la’ast man to set a trap in these woods or any 
other. This one must have been here for 
years.” He scuffed away the snow from the 
sapling to which the chain was attached. “Ah, 
just as I thought! Look here on the far side 
and you’ll see that the ba’ark has grown right 
over the chain.” He wheeled quickly and 
caught her in his arms, for Evelyn had fainted. 

CHE was still in liis arms when conscious¬ 
ness returned, being borne along strongly, 
albeit with a peculiar swaying motion, and it 
was several minutes before she came to realize 
that the man who carried her was limping 
heavily. 

They were on the lake, close to the shore. 
It was nearly dark. The wind had risen and 
the fine snow was driving past like smoke in a 
gale. Evelyn was being carried like a child, 
lier cheek resting on the man’s right shoulder, 
and as her brain cleared she discovered tliat 
they were moving toward the upper end of the 
lake. 

“Where are you taking me?” she asked. 
“Set me down. I can walk.” 

Continued on page 36 
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Wheat 

Bubbles 

Puffed Wheat is 
whole wheat, puffed to 
bubbles eight times 
normal size. 


The grains are heated 
to a high degree, then 
shot from guns. 


Steam 

Exploded 


The grains are thin 
and crisp and flaky. 
They are four times as 
porous as bread. And 
they taste like food 
confections — like airj^ 
nut-meats, toasted. 



Every food cell is ex¬ 
ploded, so digestion is 
easy and complete. 

Nothing makes a milk 
dish so enticing. Noth¬ 
ing forms such ideal 
whole-grain food. 




So Thin, So Airy 

That They Seem Like Fairy Foods 

Prof. Anderson created the greatest grain foods in existence. 
Never were whole grains made so delightful, never so digest¬ 
ible as these. 

Puffed Grains are not mere breakfast dainties. They are 
all-hour foods — foods for playtime, foods for bedtime, foods 
for every hungry hour. 

Eet no day pass without them. Children need whole grains. 
And here they are as ever-ready, tantalizing tidbits. 

No supper dish you ever served compares with Puffed Wheat 
in milk. 


Mix With Fruit 

To add delightful blend. 


Eat Like Peanuts 

Crisp and lightly butter. 


The Quaker C>mpany 

Sole Makers 


3161 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 

and Corn Puffs 

Each 15c, Except in Far West 


Continued Iront page 3 5 

TRAPS 


“We’re almost there,’’ he answered. “Aly 
cabin is just around tliis point. You ca’an’t 
walk. Your leg may be broken, for all we know.” 

They turned into a little bight in the shore 
of the lake and a moment later she caught the 
pungent odor of wood smoke. Then a long, 
low log cabin came in view, the light streaming 
from four windows. The woodsman limped 
sturdily up to it and kicked on the door, which 
was opened by a broad, thick-set man with a 
mop of curly, grizzled hair who plunged imme¬ 
diately into a sea of interrogations, sixiaking 
fairly pure French mixed with patois. 


■pVELYN was carried into a spacious room 
^ partitioned off at one end of the cabin and 
laid gently on a bed. The woodsman glanced 
at her a moment, then turned to the habitant. 

“Make some tea, Francois,” .said he in 
French: “then put on your skates and go down 
to the Schuyler camp and tell them that the 
young lady is here.” 

“Never mind the tea,” said Evelyn. “He’d 
better go at once. They are no doubt search¬ 
ing for mo already.” 

He nodded. “Very well,” .said he, and gave 
the order, then drew up a chair to the side of 
the bod. Evelyn offered neither remark nor 
protest as he unlaced her boot all the way. slit 
the leather with a small, keen-edged knife and, 
gently freeing her foot, began to test for 
fracture through the woolen stocking. 

For she had made an astonishing discovery, 
and one which took her mind from her injury— 
no great affair. The room was well lighted by 
a large lamp in a bracket beside a drassing- 
table, and the first object to catch her eye was 
a photogravure of/ 2 er.scZ/in plain pa.sse-partout. 
It was a portrait taken of her as a debutante at 
the time of her coming out, five or .six years 
before, and this particular reproduction had 
been given the first full page in one of the 
“society” magazines. And around it were 
other and smaller portraits cut from various 
illustrated publications. 


TT DAWNED upon the girl’s astonished 
mind that this young man, woodsman or 
game-keeper or fire-warden or whatever he 
was, had enshrined her here in his primitive 
abode deep in the pathless forest. By what 
right? With what hope or reason? Why her¬ 
self, of all persons infinitely beyond his reach? 
Her eyes rested with amazement on his strong, 
well-balanced profile, .so typically that of the 
region, then passed to the powerful hands, well 
shaped but giving unmistakable evidence of 
manual labor, which were now gently manipu¬ 
lating the bones above the ankle-joint. There 
could be no quastion of his station. Here was 
a rugged Yankee of the Maine woods, force¬ 
ful, intelligent, possibly a graduate of some 
small down-East college with a technical as 
well as practical knowledge of forestry, rather 
more than a head keeper, what the French 
would call an intendant; the steward or sufjer- 
intendent of an estate valued in the millions. 

He had not recognized her, of cour.se. The 
portraits no longer resembled her very much. 
She had grown far prettier and more alluring, 
fuller of figure and loss cluldi.shly plump of face. 


“■VTOTHING wrong there,” said he sud- 
denly. “Not even swollen any to .speak 
of. Does it hurt you any?” 

“No,” she answered. “I want to thank you 
and apologize for what I said back there. I 
thought you were tlie trapper.” 

He laughed. “Too bad he couldn’t have 
been there. It was some bawling-out. What 
were you doing so far from camp?” 

“Snooping aro\md. Who are you, anyhow? 
Tlie superintendent of this tract?” 

“You might call it that. My name is Milli- 
ken. That won’t say much to you, as the 
woods are full of Millikens, from the Governor 
of the State down to—me. I’m better known 
hereabouts as ‘Josh.’ ” 

“1 like ‘Josh’ better. I’ll admit. Well, Josh, 
if it hadn’t been for that darling of a dog 
they’d have found a dead fur-bearing animal 
in that trap. How can men be such brutes!” 

“You ca’an’t blame the trappers entirely. 
As long as you ladies must have the furs the 
men are going after ’em.” 

“You shouldn’t have carried me, Josh, lame 
as you are.” 

He smiled. “I walked into a trap myself 
once, and 1 didn’t get off as easily as you did.” 

“Really?” Evelyn looked about the room. 
“You are very nice and snug hei'e. Who is the 
girl over the table? Your fiancee?” 

“Yes—only .she doesn’t know it. I’m afraid 
to have her find it out for fear she’U break the 
engagement.” 

“Have you known her long?” 

“Six years this Winter. Unfortimately, or 
fortunately maybe, she doesn’t know me. 'The 
fact is, I’ve never laid eyes on her.” 

“How romantic! And you’ve been true to 
her, just the same?” 


U IS strong, handsome face gretv suddenly 
^ ^ grave. “Yes,” he answered, in a differ¬ 
ent, quiet tone, “I always have—even before 
I knew about her. And until she turns me 
down I always shall be. Ca’an’t I make you 
some toast?” 

“Please—if it’s not too much trouble.” 
Evelyn was conscious all at once of an intense 
desire to be alone. She wanted to reflect, if 
only for a few brief moments, on this bizarre 
coincidence. So, while her host was making 
the toast she reflected. Scarcely throe hours 
before when Cornelia had told her that she 
would not be satisfied with a man merely be¬ 
cause he was young and strong and splendid 
and on looking into his eyes she should feel 
convinced that no other woman had ever en¬ 
tered liis life, she had been inclined to deny it. 
And lo! Here it had come to pass, and she 
realized instantly the utter impossibility of 
her becoming sentimentally interested in a 
man so far removed in station from herself. 


“TOSH!” 

J Oui, ma’mselle; tout de suite.” 
“What’s the name of your dog?” 
“Bataille. We call him Ba’at.” 


“You ought to be ashamed. Did you bring 
him back with you?” 

’There was no answer. 

“Josh!” 

“Ma'm’selle.” The rich voice was even 
more vibrant, lass assured. 

“About your lameness. "Was that trap you 
walked into at Chateau-Thierry or Belleau 
Wood?” 

There was a silence filled with the odor of 
toasting bread. Then a meek voice answered; 
“Neither, ma'm’selle. It was at Soissons.” 

“Merci, mon ami.” 

The silence which followed was mutual. 
Josh being occupied with liis burning toast 
and Evelyn with her burning thoughts. 

She thought of the wealthy young man 
with whom she had an “understanding,” 
and of her own very moderate expectations if 
she did not marry him. 

A GAIN her meditations were interrupted by 
the entrance of .losh bearing a pyramid of 
toast with jam and butter, Bataille stalking 
interestedly at his heels. Evelyn, a girl of 
healthy appetite, thrust unpleasant thoughts 
a.side and fell upon the crisp and tender toast. 

“Getting trapped makes you himgry. Josh.” 

“It sure does. I didn’t need a tonic, 
though, when I put my foot in mine. We’d 
been two days on an orchid diet.” 

“What corps were you?” 

“I ran with that first pack of persistent 
leathernecks known as the Marines.” 

“Really?” A rich color flooded Evelyn’s 
face. She was not surprised. He was pre¬ 
cisely the type of which she had imagined the 
Marines to be compo.sed. 

And yet this knowledge and the admiration 
it brought did not in the least alter her per¬ 
sonal sentiment toward liiin. She would have 
admitted freely that he Avas, perhaps, one of 
the world’s elect, a member of the tiny factor 
which had turned the course of its history and 
each individual of which ought by rights to 
have his niche in the Hall of Fame. But grant¬ 
ing all this brought him no nearer as a matri¬ 
monial possibility. 

You may say that Evelyn must have been 
the uttermost breed of snob, but that is 
.scarcely the word. She would have been de¬ 
lighted to do this young man honor in her 
home or publicly and proud to rate him as an 
esteemed friend. But because his hands were 
horny and calloused and his strong neck rough 
and red with the fine, weather-beaten crea.ses 
that come of the out-of-doors, and because he 
spoke with the i)rovincial accent of the region, 
even though gi'ammatically, an extreme fas¬ 
tidiousness amounting almost to a caste fanat¬ 
icism—like that of a Hindu—placed him ab¬ 
solutely outside her sentimental pale. 

Tins now began t o trouble her because Cor¬ 
nelia might come at any moment with Fran¬ 
cois and her true identity be at once disclosed. 
She felt it incumbent to prepare him in some 
way. 

“TOSH, how did you happen to set that lit- 
J tie flapper on such a tOAver of ivory?” 

“Meaning why have 1 elected her High 
Girl? Well, you see a AAnll-found, unattached 
youngster just naturally craves a girl ol some 
sort, and being born with my full share of luirve 
I thought I might as well pick out the best. I 
grew up in these woods. Aly father looked 
after the tract lAcfore me and was good friends 
with a lot of rich, fashionable people that used 
to ‘go in’ hunting and fishing and camping 
and on canoe-trips. 1 got a taste for high soci¬ 
ety when 1 was a kid.” 

“And it spoiled you for—for-” 

“For my own class?” His eyes twinkled at 
her embarra.ssment. “But it was my own class. 
What is American aristocracy anyhow? In¬ 
dians, or rich people from anywhere, or the 
descendants of the ones that made the coun¬ 
try what it is?” 

“1 suppose you are right. I never thought 
much about it. What made you pick out this 
particular girl?” 

“Her style, I reckon. Of course her looks 
had a lot to do with it. She struck me as the 
prettiest tiling I’d ever seen, and the most 
thoroughbred. A young fella that spends most 
of liis time alone in the avooqs needs something 
of that sort to fasten to. It keeps him cheered 
up. More than that, it keeps liim straight— 
when he goes out.” 

“And she kept you straight?” Evelyn’s 
breath came a little faster, ll is not the priAu- 
lege of every society girl to undergo apotheosis 
in the heart of a strong man. 

“Straight as one of these spruces.” 

“You never felt like making love to any 
other girl?” 

“I won’t say that. But I haven’t.” 

■pVELYN drew a deep breath. Then, her 
face rather pale, she raised herself sloAvly, 
SAvung her feet to the floor, and, sitting on the 
edge of the bed, stared fixedly at the lamp. “Do 
you know who—who I am?” she asked. 

“Of course. You’re the girl. Evelyn Du¬ 
ane. I knew that you were at the camii— 
with Miss Schuyler.” 

She turned sloAiJy and looked into his face. 
It was set and impenetrable as a mask; the 
face of an Indian brave such as his ancestors 
had fought in these very woods. 

“Josh—it can never, nevnr be.” 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“Positive.” 

“No fighting chance?” 

“Not one.” 

He stared at her intently for a few seconds. 
Then the corners of his eyes began to tAvinkle, 
and Evelyn wondered why. He did not seem 
to be taking it very hard, nor bothering about 
any pretense of so doing The blood poured 
into her face again. She felt that she should 
be relieved, but instead of that resented it. 
In fact, it struck her suddenly that he looked 
relieved himself. Could it be that he was dis¬ 
illusioned? That he found the original dis¬ 
appointing? EA'elyn’s temper began to rise. 
She felt foolish and regretted intensely having 
volunteered her ultimatum so precipitately. 

Concluded on page 3 7 
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Co ncluded from pa^e 36 

TRAPS 


And the chill doul>t struck through her that 
possibly she had made a mistake; that after 
all it might not be so diflicult to love tins man. 

“\’'OU don’t seem very much cut up about 
it.” said she. 

He shrugged. “To tell the truth, I never 
had much hope.” 

‘‘Why not?” 

‘‘Because I knew your sort. I know your 
private opinions of ‘rough diamonds’ and ‘Na¬ 
ture’s gentlemen’ and all that stuff. You can’t 
help it. That’s the way you’re reared. 1 don’t 
say that it’s the wrong way, even if a bloody 
war has just been fought and won to change 
it. But it’s the intolerant way—and when 
you get right down to brass tacks, the .Junker 
way, the Boche way. Well, I guess I’ll have 
to get me a new joss.” 

He rose suddenly, stepped across the room 
and took the passe-partout from its nail. With 
the point of his knife he removed the photo¬ 
gravure, delicately as a surgeon operating. 
The others he treated likewise. Evelyn 
watched him in silence. 

‘‘^OME watch the blaze,” said he, looking 
at her with a smile. She got up and 
stepped to the doorway. He crossed the big 
room, stood for a moment looking thought¬ 
fully into the Are, then laid his collection 
gently, almost reverently, on the low-burning 
back-log. The full-length portrait of the lovely 
debutante writhed and twisted as though in 
pain. Josh looked at Evelyn. 

“She keeps smiling,” he observed. 

“You — brute!” 

“No. I believe in cremation for one’s dead, 
and she’s dead to me. She told me so.” 

The flames licked around the edges of the 
portrait. There was a brilliant flare. Josh 
stepped back, brought his heels together and 
stood at salute. The tears gushed into Eve¬ 
lyn’s eyes — a purely emotional reaction, no 
doubt; for why should a girl’s eyes All at the 
burning of her picture by a man whom she has 
just Anally and peremptorily refused? 

'‘£''HERE came a scufAing and stamping out¬ 
side: then the door was flung open and 
Coi-iielia, covered with powdery snow, burst 
in. It took more than a mere blizzard to dis¬ 
may this robust and determined damsel. At 
sight of the tableau, Evelyn standing in the 
bedroom doorway with glistening eyes and 
Josh straight and grim in front of the Are, Cor¬ 


nelia’s pretty face suggested that of an aston¬ 
ished little girl. 

“.Josh!” 

“Hello, nursey!” 

“My word! So you are the— When did 
you get back, and what are you doing here?” 

“Oh, resting up—and incidentally looking 
over my property.” 

“Your property?” 

“Sure, nursey. After Chateau-Thierry and 
Belleau Wood got pretty well advertised as 
unhealthy real estate for Gorman residence 
old Cousin Abner began to take a real, live in¬ 
terest in mo. Then ho heard that I’d got mine 
at Soissons and would probably lose my leg, 
when he up and changed lus will. He’s left 
me this whole piece of woods. I hope we’ll be 
good neighbors.” 

“But .Josh—it’s worth millions!'' 

“Yes. if one cares to liquidate. But I don’t 
think I do. I like it better the way it is.” 

T THINK that Evelyn portrayed the thor¬ 
oughbred she was by sticking right on at 
the camp after tins for the remaining three 
weeks, instead of conceiving a sudden distaste 
for her surroundings and returning immedi¬ 
ately to town. 

There she stopped and scufRed about on 
skis and snow-shoes and Agure-skated on tlie 
patch of ice they cleared and drove a pony in 
front of her toboggan and learned to make 
venison sausage and watched with dreamy, 
meditative eyes the swift progression of an 
ardent love-affair winch had germinated in a 
base hospital in Franco. 

Evelyn felt no rancor, no regrets, merely a 
sort of faraway melancholy that something of 
the sort could not happen to herself. 

“You see, doctor,” said she to mo a month 
or so later, “a wood-thrush is quite as nice a 
bird as a lawn-robin, and they are the same 
species, I imagine. But if there was only one 
hen robin and one male wood-thrush left of all 
the birds in the world, I do not believe that she 
would mate with him, or he want her to. It is 
rather that way with me. I may be too fastidi¬ 
ous, as Cornelia says, and silly and imreason- 
able and all the rest, but I can’t seem to see 
myself wishing to marry any man not brought 
up as 1 have been.” 

“How aboxit your soldier?” I asked. “Your 
near-Aance?” 

She shook her head. “No,” she answered; 
“he is not the same. The war has changed 
him.” 


Coni i lined from page 19 

PAMELA’S MITE 


Presently she rushed out from a back room 
with wild excitement in her eyes. “Oh, 
mother!” she panted. “The strangest thing! 
There is an old mansion, a Colonial mansion, 
right in the back yard of this place. They 
say it’s one where Washington used to come a 
great deal. He met General Braddock there. 
It’s all furnished as it used to be then, and it’s 
built right over an old fort. And there are 
cells down in the cellar where they kept the 
Indian prisoners and all that. You can go 
through it for Afteen cents. Oh, it’s too good 
a chance to miss! Come along! Never 
mind your tea. Wo can have some later.” 

“Pamela,” cried her mother, half laugh¬ 
ingly, half despairingly, “I am so tired this 
minute that I feel as if I’d never get up again. 
Go through the old place a dozen times if you 
wish, but do lot me alone for a while.” 

pAMELA rushed away, paid the Afteen cents 
to the pretty young girl who had charge of 
the entrance and foimd herself ascending the 
steps of a genuine old Colonial mansion set in 
the strangest place in the world, the back 
yard of what appeared to bo a comparatively 
modern apartment-house and surrounded on 
three sides by its back walls. 

With bated breath and awed delight, she 
roamed from room to room, reading the sign 
over each door; “The Dining-Room;” “The 
Blue Parlor where Washington met and re¬ 
ceived his commission from G eneral Braddock;” 
“Colonel Carlyle’s Bedroom;” “General Brad- 
dock’s Bedroom;” “The room where Washing¬ 
ton slept.” And as she surveyed the great, 
high mahogany four-posters, the queer, quaint 
dressing-tables, the faded pictures and rugs, 
she seemed scarcely to be in the twentieth 
century, and would have been little surprised 
if Washington lumself had stepped out of one 
of the rooms to greet her. Then down the 
cellar stairs she hurried to see the curious 
old kitchen, and in the back the dungeons 
where tradition had it that refractory Indian 
prisoners were conAned. 

TJACK in the great, wide, main hallway, 
Pamela gazed about her, loath to go from 
the house yet a while, and presently she sat 
down on an old horsehair-covered couch to 
think and dream over the scenes of bygone days 
that this interesting old mansion must have 
witnessed. And while she was so sitting, an 
elderly lady came down the stairs and sank 
at her side, evidently to get her breath, for 
she appeared to have been busy and hur¬ 
ried. Pamela eyed her shyly, for she was 
a very sweet-faced, white-haired, attractive 
old lady, and Pamela wondered what she 
could have been doing that tired her so. 
She was obvdously not a casual visitor. 

“This is a very warm day, isn’t it, my dear?” 
she remarked, fanning herself vigorously. 
“And I have been so busy rearranging the 
room of the Carlyle children! It must be 
ready for exhibition to-morrow. It has boon 
quite a piece of work, and none of the other 
ladies of the society were free to do it to-day.” 

Her remarks aroused Pamela’s always keen 
interest. 

“Would you mind tolling me if that was the 


room marked ‘The Carlyle Children?’ ” she in¬ 
quired timidly. “I noticed that it was closed.” 

“Yes,” answered her new friend. “It has 
never been properly furnished, but at last we 
have managed to collect suitable things that 
are authentic for it. Such dear little trundle- 
beds and a crib and a little old high-chair that 
actually belonged to the Carlyles. And also 
a number of interesting old books and pictures 
for children. Perhaps you don’t realize it, 
my dear, but this old house is one of the Anest 
specimens of Colonial mansions in the coun¬ 
try, and it is a crying shame that people in 
bygone years have thought so little of it that 
they shut it in as they have with these ugly 
old buildings and have hidden it from sight 
so that one would never know it is here. 

“Fortunately, however, there are a few 
people left who love the associations of their 
ancestors and the foimders of this country, 
and are willing to make some sacriAces to 
restore them to their former glory. Many 
who own historic pieces of furniture or appro¬ 
priate articles of Colonial or Revolutionary 
days, have given them to be placed here, and 
later the society hopes to purchase and tear 
down these buildings, and restore the grounds. 
My name is Mrs. Fairfax, and my ancestors 
have lived for two centuries in Alexandria.” 

CEEING that she had thus introduced herself, 

Pamela, who had been absorbedly drinking 
in this Information, replied; 

“I am Pamela Davies; and oh! Mrs. Fairfax! 
I’ve just thought of something I want to ask 
you about. Perhaps you might be able to 
toll mo. I love old things, too, and everything 
with a history.” She dived into her little silk 
bag and drew out something that she spread 
in the elderly lady’s lap. “My mother and I 
foimd this in an old trunk in our attic and 
mother does not know anytlung about its 
history. But it has the name ‘Sally Fairfax 
Carlyle’ on it and I just happened to think 
that perhaps you might be able to tell me how 
I could And out about it. Your name is 
Fairfax and this is the old Carlyle mansion. 
It’s very queer, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Fairfax adjusted her glasses, took 
up, the quaint old sampler and examined 
it closely. For several long moments she 
surveyed it in silence, and Pamela, whose 
hopes had been raised by the strange coinci¬ 
dence of the names, presently decided that this 
friend was no wiser about it than any one else. 
And her disappointment was proportionately 
deep. Suddenly, however, Mrs. Fairfax 
dropped the bit of linen in her lap and ex¬ 
claimed, “Child, tell me all you know about 
this thing!” 

Pamela repeated the meager details of the 
Anding of the sampler, and her mother’s sur¬ 
mises as to its possible ownership. When she 
finished, Mrs. Fairfax remarked very quietly: 

“Well, however this may have come into 
your possession, there is not a doubt in my 
mind but that it is the identical sampler 
worked by little Sally Carlyle, the last daugh¬ 
ter of the house. 

“This Sally was my great-great-grand¬ 
mother, and there is a curious tradition 
Concluded on page 3 8 



The Charm of Lovelu Hair 

Lustrous and luxuriant—faintly fragrant—full of lights and 
shadows—framing the face in loveliness. 

Nothing so enhances the beauty of every line and feature as soft, 
beautiful hair. Nothing is easier to possess—responds so wonder¬ 
fully to care and proper treatment—as nothing suffers so quickly 
from neglect. 

In the Q-ban preparations you will find the complete answer to 
all hair toilet needs. 



and Q-ban Toilet Soap to refreshingly, thoroughly cleanse the 
scalp and hair—leave it soft, fragrant and invigorated. 

Q-ban Hair Tonic to nourish and stimulate its growth, preserve 
it through life. Keeps the scalp healthy and free from dandruff. 

Q-ban Hair Color Restorer to restore the natural, dark, youthful 
color to gray, streaked or faded hair. Absolutely not a dye. 

Q-ban Depilatory—the last touch of refinement—to remove su¬ 
perfluous hair. Easily applied, non-irritating—odorless—quick in 
results—guaranteed not to harm the most delicate skin. 

Each Q-ban article is the product of careful study—a compounding 
of the purest ingredients. For nearly a generation American 
women have found a satisfactory answer in the Q-ban line. 

T/ie Five Q~bans 

Q-ban Toilet and Shampoo Soap - $ .25 Q-ban Hair Tonic - $ .50—1.00 

Q-ban Liquid Shampoo - - .50 Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - .75 

Q-ban Depilatory - - - $ .75 


Q-ban preparations are for sale throughout the United States 
and Canada at drug stores, or wherever toilet goods are sold 



Hcssig-Ellis, Chemists 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Study Your Silhouette 

The shadow picture reveals the secret—how 
to accentuate the beauty curve of neck and 
shoulders. There is an ideal way to dress 
the hair for every type of face. Our booklet 
will show you how to get the best results. 
Comes in every Q-ban package—or we will 
gladly send you copy if you'll write. 
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With That Luscious Flavor 


Vegetables Average 50c 

Per 1000 Calories 


Get Quaker Oats to make the meal 
doubly delightful. These are flaked 
from queen grains only—just the 
rich, plump, luscious oats. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 

You get all this extra flavor with¬ 
out extra price when 3^ou ask for 
Quaker Oats. 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages 
with Removable Cover 


Meats Average 50c 

Per 1000 Calories 


Two Dishes—One Cent 

Two big dishes of Quaker Oats 
for one cent. Why, a bite of meat 
costs that. 

Then think what a food this is. 
The oat is the greatest food that 
grows. It is almost the ideal food 
— nearly a complete food. 

In the needed food elements, in¬ 
cluding minerals, it shows almost 
perfect balance. 


Fish Averages 60c 
Per 1000 Calories 


Costly foods should not be elim¬ 
inated. Meats and vegetables are 
necessary. 

But remember that Quaker Oats 
costs one-tenth as much. It’s a won¬ 
derful food and delicious. 

Make it the basis of one meal 
a day. 


That Stays Down 


Still 5 Cents 

Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats — the food of foods 
— costs you five cents per 1,000 calo¬ 
ries— the energy measure of food 
value. __ 


That is one - tenth 
what meat costs — one- 
tenth what fish costs— 
on the average. 


Some common foods, 
on this calory basis, 
cost from 15 to 20 times 
oats. 


Make Quaker Oats your break¬ 
fast. Use this low cost to average 
up your food cost. 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 

Based on Prices at This Writing 


Quaker Oats 5c 

Round Steak - 41c 

Veal Cutlets 57c 

Average Fish ------- 60c 

In Squash - -- -- -- - 75c 


One Food Cost 


HARVES 

A SCHOOL 

BY EDNA E 


A ny church society or club which has de- 
cided that socials and fairs can no longer 
be depended upon to lure golden shekels 
into the treasury, should try a Harvest-Home 
Social. Then they would change their minds. 
The best place to hold an affair of this kind is in 
some one’s big bam or garage. Of course the 
town hall will answer the purpose if it must, 
but the barn will be more picturesque and draw 
a better crowd. 

Instead of depending on notices in the daily 
press or on placards hung in the windows of 
the grocery store it is a good plan to send 
invitations, just as you w'ould to a big general 
reception. Correspondence-cards decorated 
rotmd the edges with sketches in red ink may 
be used. Fruit, red leaves, sprays of golden- 
rod, or little old-fashioned dancing figures are 
suggestions which may be easily followed. 

Arrange half a dozen or more booths around 
the walls of the bam, thus leaving the whole 
center of the *pl3^e free for games and old- 
fashioned dances. Booths are easily made by 
erecting a lattice-like frame which is covered 
with trailing vines, leaves and bright-yellow 
paper. 

The walls and ceiling are decorated with 
bunches of unhusked com, strings of red and 
green peppers, together with boughs of trees. 
Japanese lanterns hung from the ceiling will 
add to the gay effect of the whole scene. 

As each guest arrives he is met at the door 
by a ticket-man who for a specified sum sells 
small squares of cardboard which will admit 
the guests to the various bootlis. Numbers 
on these tickets correspond with the numbers 
over the doors of the booths. 

Games and amusements of various kinds are 
found in each little compartment instead of 
the usual array of articles which no one wants. 
This pleasing departure from a time-honored 
custom is enough in itself to insure the success 
of this social. 

Booth number one is a queer-looking place 
at first glance. But if one stops a moment 
and watches a player rolling rubber balls at 
the row of big fat harvest moons which are 
sitting at the end of the long board, it is easy 
to solve the puzzle. Tliis game is only another 
kind of ninepins, with moons in place of pins. 
The person who succeeds in making a certain 
score is decorated with a tiny yellow ribbon. 

A second booth is labeled Rural Revelations 
and here fortunes are told in an excitingly 
novel manner. The floor of the booth is 
swept clean except for the huge pile of corn 
thrown in one corner. The girl in charge, who 
is dressed as a gipsy maiden, wears round her 
neck a long ribbon strung with rings. As 
many as a dozen girls may try their fortunes 
at the same time by taking a ring and hiding it 
in an ear of corn. 

To identify her ear she pins a bow of ribbon 
of a certain color to it, or else a tiny strip of 
paper on wliich her name is written. A cock 
is then admitted, and is naturally attracted to 
the tempting grain. The first ring to be dis¬ 
covered by his prying beak indicates that the 
girl to whom it belongs will be the first bride 
of the group. 

The magic-tree booth, the booth of Noah’s 
Ark and the refreshment booth are the other 
attractions which contribute to the success of 
this novel Harvest-Home Social. 

The refreshment booth serves the good old- 
fashioned dishes which our mothers and 
fathers, or grandmothers and grandfathers, 
ate at the farm suppers which followed the 
September corn-huskings. The dishes can be ar¬ 
ranged in tempting form on a bare board table. 


Concluded f r 


PAMELA 


that has come down in our family about this 
identical little bit of linen. My grandmother 
herself told it to me when I was a child and 
I ’ve never forgotten it. 

“It seems that little Sally Carlyle was a 
great favorite with General Washington, who 
often came to visit at the house. She began 
this sampler as a child of eight, worked on it a 
whole year industriously—she would hardly 
stop to eaV—and planned when it was finished 
to give it to her beloved ‘Grandpa Washing¬ 
ton,’ as she called him. It was almost com¬ 
pleted when Washington was suddenly taken 
ill and died. And little Sally was so heart¬ 
broken by the calamity that she would never 
consent to finish her sampler, but put it away 
as it was and told her cliildren, in after years, 
its history. 

“TAURING my grandmother’s time it 
disappeared, and she told me she 
thought that a Carlyle cousin had claimed it 
and taken it away with her when she married 
and went to New England. 

“That cousin must have been some connec¬ 
tion of yours and this is how it came into your 
possession. 

“I never saw the sampler myself, but there 
can not be the slightest doubt that this is it. 
The name and its very unfinished state goes 
to prove it without a question. 

“And now, little Pamela, as a member of 
the society, I think I can positively speak for 
them and say that we are most anxious to 
have this sampler to frame and hang on the 
wall of the cliildren’s bedroom wliich I am now 
arranging. Nothing more appropriate could be 
found to adorn the room than the handiwork of 
one of the very little girls who occupied it. 

“If you will consent to sell it to us, I know 
the society will be willing to offer you at least 
fifty dollars for it. Are you willing to sell it?’’ 

Pamela's eyes suddenly gleamed. Fi//y 
dollars for this little, stained, worn bit of linen 
with its strange historical associations! 
With that fifty dollars she could purchase 


T HOME 

PARTY, TOO 

RLE WILSON 

AN OLD-FASHIONED 
SCHOOL PARTY 

TN OUR grandfather’s day the young folk 
held all their parties in the schoolhouse. 
They were jolly affairs, too—those spelling- 
bees, quiltings, apple-parings and com- 
huskings that filled the little red building with 
fair maidens and gallant youths. 

It is sometimes hard for us to find a sub¬ 
stitute for the healthful merriment that clung 
to the droll games and quaint amusements of 
the period. Perhaps the best plan of all is not 
to try to find one, but to resurrect the fun of a 
himdred years ago in an old-fashioned school 
party of our own. 

Invitations to this entertainment should be 
written on coarse brown paper in the form of an 
announcement stating that the district school 
will open on a specified date and that all 
pupils must be in their seats by eight o’clock. 

The room in which the party is to be held 
can easily be made to resemble a schoolroom. 
A small table with a bcU on it and a chair are 
placed at one end of the room for the teacher. 
Benches are arranged for the pupils, leaving a 
spEice in the center. When all the guests 
wearing the quaint costumes of their fore¬ 
fathers have arrived, a spectator might think 
that the calendar had been turned back a 
century or so. 

Games are in the form of lessons, and are 
announced by the tapping of the teacher’s 
bell. First of all, however, slates must be 
distributed. Those slates are made at home. 
For the cover, cut two oblong pieces of card¬ 
board measui-ing five by seven inches. Paste 
frames of brown paper aroimd the edges and 
lace them together Avith red ribbon. 

To each slate is tied a small pencil and be¬ 
tween the outside covers are several sheets of 
paper folded in the middle and fastened with 
the red string which holds the slate together. 
A realistic touch may be added to the booklets 
by sketching the simple outline of an old- 
fashioned schoolhouse on the outside cover. 

The first game is a spelling lesson, for wliich 
the following list of words is written upon the 
first inside .sheet of paper of the booklets: 


1. 

Mrebeestp 

6. 

Oysdalih 

2. 

Oolochs-asdy 

7. 

Uslpip 

3. 

Pepsal 

8. 

Pingsell-ebe 

4. 

Hetcaro 

y. 

Rseces 

5. 

Eslonss 

10. 

Sstale. 


The pupils are to decipher what the real 
words are. Then the books are passed in to 
the teacher to bo corrected and credit marks 
given. Each correct answer counts ten points. 

During recess the pupils play old-fashioned 
games and refresh themselves with apples, big 
baskets of which are placed in corners of the 
room. The teacher’s bell calls them back to a 
lesson in botany. This is called Planting a 
Garden, and consists of ten questions the an¬ 
swers to which are the names of flowers. The 
following query is typical of the ten: 

I planted a watch. What came up? 

After this lesson, school is dismissed and 
supper served. Douglmuts, cookies, apples, 
nuts, raisins, sandwiches, lemonade and cider 
make a suitable menu. 

The correct words in the spelling lesson and 
the lesson in botany will be forwarded to any 
hostess. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Directions for preparing the magic- 
tree booth and the booth of Noah's Ark may 
also be procured by writing to Edna Erie 
Wilson, The Delineator, Service Department, 
Butterick Building, New York City. 
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’S MITE 


the bicycle, her heart’s desire. 

She was just about to assent eagerly when a 
sudden thought stopped her. Into her mind 
had come the remark, made a wliile before by 
Mrs. Fairfax, of how so many were willing to 
make sacrifices of the fine, historical articles they 
owned and give them to help adorn a mansion 
that should be one of the shrines of their 
country. They could give —and she was to sell! 

^HE struggle in her mind was short but 
decisive. In another moment she had 
turned to her new friend. 

“No, Mrs. Fairfax, I can’t sell it; I really 
can’t; but I’ll give it to be placed in the Carlyle 
children’s room, and all I ask is that I can 
come here and see it every once in a while, 
because then I’ll feel that though it’s only a 
mite, I, too, have a part in helping to restore 
historic Alexandria.” 

Mrs. Fail-fax gazed at her incredulously a 
moment, and then folded her impulsively in 
a big, embracing hug. 

“You dear child!” she cried. “You have 
been more than generous. But I’m going to 
do something for you, anyway. You shall 
become a life member of the society, and shall 
have your say in helping to do the restoring.” 

“IVTOTHER, mother!” cried Pamela, rush¬ 
ing out to join Mrs. Davies a few mo¬ 
ments later. “I’ve given away the sampler— 
and I’m a member of the Society for Restoring 
Historic Alexandria—and Mrs. Fairfax says 
I can come and help her to-morrow when they 
open the Carlyle children’s room; and oh! 
it’s been so interesting.” 

And Pamela threAv hecself, breathless and 
incoherent, into a chair by her mother. 

“I’m sure of one thing: I don’t know what 
you’re talking about!” laughed Mrs. Davias. 
“But I can see that you’ve been having a very 
nice time.” 

“Nice!" echoed Pamela scornfully. “I’ve 
had the most wonderful time I ever had in my 
whole life!” 
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For all cooking 


vegetable 

shortening 

ItB. NET, ,,«■ 




vegetable 


'La.MfiT 


•■SI k n? 

For all cooking 


i 




S o that you may see how white 
and sweet and fresh it is, we 
have asked many merchants to 
display an open can of Snowdrift. 

Snowdrift is in a sealed can when 
you buy it, but we guarantee that 
every can you open, in your own 
kitchen, will be white and sweet 
and fresh—^just the nicest shorten- 
ing you ever used. 

We honestly believe that Snov/drift 
is so much better than any other 
shortening that you would never 


use any other shortening after you 
had once tried Snowdrift. 

Won’t you try it? 

If you don’t think it is good, your 
grocer will give you your money 
right back—or we will. 

But we are sure you wi// like it. 

Your grocer has Snowdrift or can 
easily get it for you. In 1, 2, 4 and 
8 pound, net weight, tins. 

THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING CO. 
Neav York Swvannah New Orleans Chicago 


for shortening, for frying, for all cooking' 
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TALK 


OF THE 


BY HELENA JUDSON 


TABLE 



T he head waiter in a certain high-class New 
York restaurant often has to meet it in the 
open, this question about what’s new in 
food. 

Perhaits the inquiry comes from a woman who 
plans to give a restaurant luncheon in the future 
and needs a few advance tips on what to order. 

For know ye by all these presents that to be 
behind in the matter of cuisine is as serious an 
offense as to wear a last year’s frock! 

If the day happens to be one in early Autumn 
when the mercury has climbed to a Midsummer 
temperature, the burning question will in all 
probability be answered by a display of the 
latest successes in “French poached eggs.” These 
may be moimted in elaborate fashion, masked 
with a delicately tinted sauce and decorated with 
truffles and fancy forms of bright-colored 
vegetables. 

In fact., French poached eggs are as orna¬ 
mental as French pastry and are often arranged 
on trays, ready to be passed from table to table 
for inspection and choice. Some of t hem are set 
in aspic jelly and molded in individual glass 
dishes, so that all the beauty of the decoration 
shows to the best advantage. Others may be 
served unmoldcd on a lettuce leaf with colored 
sauce decorated with geometrical designs in 
capers, caviar and bits of pickled beet. 

To poach an egg in true French fashion re¬ 
quires a professional touch which seems hardly 
short of juggling. An ice-cold egg broken into 
rapidly boiling salted water strongly tinctured 
with lemon-juice or vinegar, and a skilful folding 
of the white of the egg around and around the 
yolk, as it poaches, presents the appearance of 
an egg that has been soft-boiled in some miracu¬ 
lous way and still kept in shape. It bears no r(> 
semblance to the ordinary poached egg. There’s 
nothing flat al)out it in cither form or taste. 

After the four or five minute poaching, it is 
again treated to an ice-water bath. Then it is 
trimmed here and there until the smooth exte¬ 
rior is worthy of the decorations in store for 
it. 

One of the most handsome arrangements is to 
place the egg on a round of cold ham or tongue 
in the bottom of a glass mold, garnish with over¬ 
lapping slices of several bright-colored vege¬ 
tables as a border and fill the mold with highly 
seasoned liquid aspic. When jellied, the egg 
with its garnitures shows through the covering 
of jelly and also through the glass. It is eaten 
directly from the dish. 

When served unmolded, the poached egg is 
occasionally set on a base formed of a slice of 
tomato or a round of jellied meat or fowl. 

By removing two or tlu’oe of the inner rings 
from a sliced onion or hollowing a thick slice of 
cucumber or beet , an attractive holder can be 
arranged for tlie curving surface of the cold 
egg. 

DOING NEW THINGS WITH SALADS 
VyiTIl a cold-egg dish the epicure will order 
a “somehow acid” salad, such as grape- 
fi-uit with romaine or any preferred fruit with a 
sharp French dressing. Cantaloup is growing 
in favor as a salad material and is excellent com¬ 
bined with grapefruit or a rather acid orange. 

Skilled salad-makers always find some new 
way of arranging the materials to be used so as 
to give an ultra-modern effect. For instance, a 
cantaloup salad, served in individual portions, 
often shows the diced melon heaped in a little 


mound at one side of the plate with long, slender 
leaves of romaine shooting clear across the plate 
in comet fashion. 

This is so far removed fi'om the usual ring- 
around-the-ijlate arrangement that every one at 
the table sits up and takes notice. 

Here is originality! Matchlike strips cut from 
cantaloup or cucumber, piled crisscross with a, 
little bouquet of watercress or tiny leaves of let¬ 
tuce in the center—another easily copied ar¬ 
rangement from the trained hands of the lords 
of the lower regions. 

Many a luncheon or even an informal dinner 
closes with an elaborate fruit salad in place of 
dessert, followed by a final of toasted crackers, 
cheese and black coffee. 

“Salad My Lady,” “Salad Alma,” “Salad My 
Fancy,” and many other hotel favorites are 
among the fruit salads often served in place of 
a sweet course. 


THE VERSATILE VEGETABLE 

IJ AVE you ever had served to you a vegetable 
cocktail as a preliminary course at luncheon 
or dinner? The probability is you have not, be¬ 
cause of all the long list of cocktails, the vege¬ 
table cocktail is the least known. Tomatoes, cu¬ 
cumbers and celery are the vegetables best 
suited to these appetizers and just now they are 
all seasonable. There must be nothing about 
the vegetable cocktail to suggest a salad, as it is 
strictly an appetizer and for this reason there 
must be no lettuce served in connection with it. 
Use an individual glass with a moderately high 
stem, place on a plate with a small linen or lace- 
paper doily under the glass, and provide an 
oyster fork or something similar. 

For a celery cocktail use diced celery and green 
peppers with a slice of hard-boiled egg within a 
ring of capers, as a center garnish. These are 
set in a spoonful of thin mayonnaise, smoothed 
fiat in the form of a circle just a little larger than 
the slice of egg. 

There is a sort of picket-fence arrangement 
round the inside of the glass formed of julienne 
strips of celery with an occasional one of green 


pepper, each strip projecting a little beyond the 
edge of the glass. The sauce in this instance 
<-ontains no tomato, but is what is known as a 
“fancy French dressing” with a dash of Wor¬ 
cestershire or chutney and a slight flavoring of 
horseradish. 

Cucumber cor^ktail is made from small, firm 
cucumbers, the pulp cut in dice. In this way all 
large seeds are avoided, which would be an 
objection to using larger cucumbers. Ordinary 
cocktail sauce is used and the bottled variety is 
I>referable for home use, changing the flavor 
slightly, if desired, by the use of lernon-jiiice or a 
little cream. 

A mound of finely chopped olives is in the cen¬ 
ter and two long strips cut fi-om the solid 
pulp of the cucumbers are placed at each side, 
projecting above the glass. A curving strip of 
green pepper forms a bridge from one side of the 
glass to the other and the whole arrangement 


looks like a miniature Japanese garden—tiny 
and green and fresh! 

These are all pretty little conceits and start a 
festive meal merrily on its way. d'hey are need 
ed to give zest. 

Then f here is green corn! The average house¬ 
wife would hold up her hands in amazement to 
see the vainglorious way in which this compara¬ 
tively humble vegetable disports itself in fash¬ 
ionable restaurant life. 

Plain stewed corn, served in a chafing-dish, 
commands a price of sixty cents “per portion;” 
if sauteed in the chafing-dish with onion, green 
peppers and tomato, it becomes corn a la Creole, 
and the price is accordingly increased. Corn 
au beurre noir (pronounced “o burr nwah”), 
meaning black butter, is another favorite hotel 
dish. The corn is cut from t he cob and cooked 
in a small quantity of butter until It is well 
browned. It is then served either as a vege¬ 
table or as the foundation for a broiled chop or a 
second joint of chicken. 

The old-fashioned corn oysters are more than 
ever popular since the war, when it was necessary 
to find a substitute for toast as a garnish for 
many a dish of fi.sh, fowl and meat. Corn oys¬ 


ters play this role most creditably and are found 
nowadays where toast would have been used 
tliree years ago. This is true in the serving of 
creamed chicken, poached eggs, especially when 
accomi)anied liy a Creole sauce, for a luncheon 
dish, and in many other ways. 

Corn croquettes, or the same mixture molded 
fiat in cutlet shape, are .served with a tomato 
puree or Creole sauce, while the cunning little 
individual corn timbales baked in small molds in 
an outer itan of hot water are also frequently 
associated with tomatoes, a corn timbale and a 
stuffed baked tomato alternating as a border gar¬ 
nish to a planked steak. 

Profassional cliefs have learned how to over¬ 
come the handicap of being outside the zone of 
t he v(3getable garden and the milky sweetness 
of freshly gathered corn is cleverly imitated by 
adding milk, sugar and a little butter to the 
water in which corn on the cob is boiled. Pieces 
of the stalk are also put into the kettle, as these 
are almost like sugar-cane. 

These little ti'icks all tend to conserve the 
natural flavor of the corn and are essential, as it 
has been estimated that every hour which 
elapses between the gathering of corn and its 
cooking means an a])prt!ciable loss of sweetness 
and flavor. 

In the cjuaintly foreign restaurants cucumbers 
and Summer squash are served in ways almost 
unknown to the average American. Translu¬ 
cent strips of tender white pul]), moistened with 
a thin Hollandaise sauce and served as an ac¬ 
companiment to fish, are so unlike cucumbers in 
their usual form as to be almost unrecognizable. 
They are delicate, delicious and well worth 
trying. 

As a variation of this last method of serving, 
there are cucumbers lyonnaiso. This means 
merely the frying of rings of onion until well 
browned. Then add slices from a large cucum¬ 
ber and continue the cooking until all are well 
browned. S])rinkle with fhtely chopped parsley 
and serve with hot or cold meat. 

Italian and French cooks treat Summer squash 
much as we do eggplant, and, to many persons, 
the flavor of the squash is preferred. The be- 
ci'umbed slices are fi-ied in deep fat when wanted 
crisp and brown, but are also delicious cooked 
without the covering of crumbs and merely 
browned in a little butter or oil. Squash so 
cooked will prove a novelty in the average 
American home. 

PEACHES DE LUXE 

TT WAS in Paris, at a hotel famous for its 

cuisine, that 1 first made the acquaintance of 
“a poached peach.” It was served as the fruit 
course at the “little breakfast” which is what 
the French call their morning coffee and rolls. 

This particular peach came to me on a shallow 
glass saucer, set in a larger one filled with crushed 
ice so that the fiuiit was thoroughly chilled. It 
appeared to be raw, but minus its skin and plus 
a tiny twig and two leaves stabbed into the stem 
end. The color of the peach was so perfect and 
tlie serving so exquisite that 1 still have a mental 
picture of it. 

To the taste it was a dead-ripe, luscious peach, 
but 1 afterward learned that it was what the 
French call a “poached peach,” the same process 
behig applied to plums of all sorts and also to 
pears. These last, how'ever, are not so adapt¬ 
able to poacliing, as the skin does not pull off as 
easily, after cooking. 


THE DIGNITY OF FOOD 

BY DR. FRANK CRANE 

T here are people who do not care what they eat. When this is not 
an affectation it is a mistake. The seat of the soul may not be in the 
stomach, as certain of the ancients held, but the source of all of our 
physical and much of our spiritual well-being is there. One of the pil¬ 
lars of health is good food, and upon the temple of health rise the towers 
of happiness. The soul is strangely wired to the body, and lights will 
hardly flash from the upper windows unless somebody attends to the 
dynamo in the basement. The art of life consists in making necessities 
luxurious, transforming drudgery into craftsmanship, doing the unwel¬ 
come gracefully. And the woman who does not know her way in the 
kitchen will hardly find her way into the heart of her family. Old Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the great mogul of English letters, said, “I look upon it 
that he who does not mind what he eats will hardly mind anything else.” 
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fried foods ? 


Don’t give up the delicious fried foods 
you like so well—just fry them in 
Crisco, and they will be as wholesome 
and digestible as if they were baked. 

There are three reasons for the whole¬ 
someness of Crisco-fried foods: 

First — Crisco itself is easily digested 
because its melting point is lower than 
the temperature of the body. 

Second—It is tasteless and odorless, so 
that foods fried in it are delicate and 
appetizing to a degree that is impossible 
when a strongly flavored cooking fat 
is used. 

Third — Crisco forms a protecting crust 
so quickly around frying food that none 
of the fat can soak in to make it soggy; 
doughnuts, fritters, potatoes and cro¬ 
quettes are really baked inside a crisp 
brown shell. 


Ask your grocer for this sanitary, 
air-tight package of Crisco. It is 
never sold in bulk. Sizes, from 
one pound, net weight, up. 


Use Crisco for Everything 

Crisco is just as great an improvement in baking 
as it is in frying. It makes pie-crust and biscuits 
lighty flaky and tender. Add salt, and it gives 
cake the real butter taste at less than half of 
butter cost. IVs the better, modern cooking fat 
for every purpose. Try it. 


■Yne 

V/hVS 

Coo>° 
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Dna 


The wonderful wearing quality of SKINNER’S 
Silks is a tradition in American households, 
handed down from mother to daughter and to 
granddaughter since 1848. 

So firmly implanted is SKINNER DURABILITY in 
the minds of women of today, so universal has become the 
demand for these pure-dye fabrics, that millions now buy 
silk goods by name and insist on SKINNER’S. 

“Look for the Name in the Selvage.” None genuine without it. 

WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 

New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 

Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Estab. 1848. 


Aak your favorite 
Drygoods Store to 
show you the new 
shadesin SKINNER’S 
“404” All-Silk. Soft 
.and beautiful in tex¬ 
ture, it is the ideal 
fabric for gowns, 
blouses, petticoats, 
skirts and under¬ 
garments. 




For Children 
from 4 to 15 


Bestyette 

DRI-BOY” 


Bestyette 

DRI-GIRL’ 


Protects children 

from deadly “flu” 




Oriffinal 

Bestyette 

Cape 


$375 

and up 


A BESTYETTE Raingarmcnt is the best prescrip¬ 
tion to protect your children from colds, grippe, 
pneumonia and the deadly “flu.” For fifteen years 
Bestyette has been the standard raincoat; a trustworthy 
live-rubber fabric that sheds rain and stays waterproof 
in the roughest of driving rains or snow storms. 

The new Bestyette “Dry-Boy” is a juvenile duplicate of the 
popular Army Officer’s Slicker. It has that yoke effect over 
the double shoulders that gives double protection. The 
ventilated back is a Bestyette feature; not a seam to 
leak or tear. For little sister 
■— there’s the new Bestyette 
“Dri-Girl” Cape. Look for 
the Bestyette guarantee. 

If your dealer does not 
carry Bestyette Raingar- 
ments, write us and w-e 
will see that you are 
supplied. 

The New York 
Mackintosh Co. 

39-41 W. 32nd St. 

New York City 


Continued from page 8 


“IN THE NAME OF LAFAYETTE’’ 

THE TREE OE JOY 


purchase of articles of mere adornment dis¬ 
played at the fair. 

In New England we pinch a penny. France 
knows how to pinch a sou. The little 
Lucienne must have a dot in order sonae day 
to be married. And Raoul, at least it was 
the family aspiration and ambition, was to 
be educated to be a schoolmaster. 


06 JEAN and Marie saved all they could. 
^ There was money when the beets were sold 
in the Fall. As often as possible Marie added 
another coin to the woolen sock under the pile 
of sheets in the cupboard. It is this historic 
bas de laine from which the Bank of France 
has always been filled. The average saving 
for each family the national exchequer com¬ 
putes to amount to eighty francs, which is 
about sixteen dollars, a year. The savings 
that Jean and Marie had accumulated rep¬ 
resented all the self-sacrifice and denial of the 
years of their married life. Their compensa¬ 
tion was the wonderful sense of security they 
felt with this little fortune tucked away 
against the emergencies of existence. 

Oh, everything went very well in the village 
of St. Pierre I’Aigle! There weren’t so many 
people: only about three hundred. But they 
were so happy. Nobody, of course, was rich. 
But nobody either was poor, not what you’d 
call poor, if you understood. 


y\ ND you should have heard their church- 
bells! The bells of France seemed a sweeter 
tone than anywhere else in the world. At 
sunset they always called the people to prayer. 

Why, you know the picture. The art 
club of Evanston, Illinois, or of East Orange, 
New Jersey, has .shown you “The Angelus,” by 
Millet. And so true is all great art to life 
that it might have been labeled, as well, 
“Jean and Marie in the village of St. Pierre 
I’Aigle.” 

That is the way they were, I’d like to have 
you know, before they were caught in the great 
cataclysm of civilization to which all the 
tornadoes that ever swept Nebraska or Kansas 
can not compare. 

In March, 1919, now, they are still alive, 
traveling laboriously along the route nalionale. 
N othing can stay them. They are going homo. 
I doubt they even know how cold the wind is. 

I have told you what was home in St. Pierre 
I’Aigle. But stay; it was also more. In 
America the roots of our generations do not 
go down very deep. Not so long ago, perhaps, 
our folks pulled up from New England and 
set out for Chicago, and the next generation, 
with the driving instinct of the pioneer, pushed 
right on to Seattle. Almost as bhthely as the 
birds build nests each Spring, we Americans 
can make a new place home. 

It is not so m France. Family trees have 
been rooted for such centuries in one soil 
they will not grow in another. Transplanting 
is simply Inconceivable. The little stone 
house in which Jean and Marie lived was hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of years bid. Great- 
great-grandfathers of Jean had lived in it. 
Everybody now gone lay near by in the Uttle 
churchyard. All their lives Jean and Marie 
had never been beyond the boimdaries of their 
own canton. 


'^HEN the great war took them. Jean was 
called to the colors. Marie-Louise, even 
though her children were small, must manage 
somehow as other women did. And she had 
to get used to terror. Always while she 
hoed the beets and cared for her children 
during the day, as while she lay staring at the 
dark in bed by night, there was constantly 
with her the thought, “Where is Jean now?” 

Always, you see, he might be dead or dying, 
dying alone somewhere, in anguish. It is 
like living death for a woman to drag through 
the torturing hours, feeling like this about 
the man she loves. Once or twice Jean did 
get home on permission. But a permission 
went so quickly! It seemed to Marie-Louise 
that he had hardly snatched her and the chil¬ 
dren to his heart before he was gone again. 

Of course everybody kept on expecting that 
next month perhaps—oh, at the very most, 
next year—this awful nightmare would be 
over. Was not; Marie always burning tapers 
before the slu’ine of St. Pierre? 

Still life and death went steadily on. The 
year 1918 came. And then the evacuation. 
The enemy had reached other towns before. 
Now it was even St. Pierre I’Aigle. And the 
good St. Pierre in his niche in the church did 
nothing at all about it. 

Of course it was sudden. There was not 
time even for the town crier to beat his drum 
and tell it in the public square. Before it was 
known they were near, the German guns 
were firing. The mairie had been hit. The 
potier’s house was next. The cure was calling 
the people. 

Marie-Louise, with the baby Lucienne in 
her arms and Raoul by the hand, went wildly 
with the rest. Some died by the way. When 
Raoul’s httle legs could go no farther, the 
cure picked him up. Somehow, only God 
knows, because Marie can’t remember, she 
and her children were among those who 
reached the railroad at Crepy-en-Valois. 
In Paris the simple stricken folk from St. 
Pierre I’Aigle were swept along in the great 
tide of refugees pouring into the city with the 
arrival of every train. Marie and Raoul and 
Lucienne were among those sent south. 

In the wooden barrack hastily erected to 
receive them in the town at wliich they arrived, 
they had to live with a thousand other people. 
There was a cot-bed and two blankets. There 
was oolfee for breakfast and nothing at all for 
noon, and there was soup for supper. There 
was no place to be clean. There was no heat 
and very Uttle air. Many of the people died. 

One day a doctor came. Prom the doctor 
Marie learned that the trouble with Raoul 


was tuberculosis, and it was fresh eggs and 
mUk he needed. Something up in heaven 
might just as well have been prescribed. All 
of the cows and most of the hens were gone 
from France. But such food as it was pos¬ 
sible to get to supplement the meagre rations 
the government could arrange for refugees, 
Marie bought with the money she had brought 
from the cupboard at home. She tried to get 
work. But thousands were trying. And 
almost nobody could. Besides, in this de¬ 
partment they cultivated the vine instead of 
the beet. Marie knew the beet and she did not 
know the vine. You see, that is the way in 
France; you do the thing your ancestors 
for generations before you did. 

J EAN had been in the hospital for months. 

I don’t remember where it was that it hap¬ 
pened; not at Verdun or Noyon, but some 
other place. Well, he was wounded and 
decorated. By the time Marie’s letters found 
him he was reform?, which is, made over as 
well as could be. And he went for his little 
family. 

The prtfecture to which he applied for a 
permit to take them back to the Aisne said 
the railroads up there weren’t running and 
there was very little, anyway, for people to go 
back to. “We shall manage somehow,” 
he and Marie said to each other. It was in¬ 
conceivable to them that they should not. 

In France there is nothing so strong as the 
tie I have spoken about, the amour du pays, 
that binds you to the soil where you were bom. 
There was the urge of all their ancestors in the 
call that came to Jean and Marie. They could 
listen to nothing else. 

Penally the prefecture gave them a permit 
that allowed them to go on the railroad as 
far as Paris. There they put most of the money 
they had left into the purchase of the donkey 
and cart and some small food supplies. The 
army was still on duty somewhere pending 
the peace the world conference was bu.sy 
about. There was no one to stop folks like 
Jean and Marie now coming back along the 
roads of PYance to the areas where the battles 
bad been. So the government let them go. 

They are going home. I shall always see 
them as I passed them that French gray morn¬ 
ing in March on their way to the Aisne. There 
are a million and a half men dead in France. 
There are a million and a half more rSformes, 
some of them maimed much worse than Jean. 
And there are, all told, twenty-five million 
people directly the victims of the war’s de¬ 
vastation in this land alone. The pitiful, 
pathetic little processions of them hoping for 
home again, as they plod along the roads of 
P'rance, I shall never forget. 

J EAN and Marie and the children sleep in 
the straw in the cart at night. Every night 
Alarie dreams of the violets that border her 
vegetable-beds. “They must just about now 
be in bloom,” she says to Jean. “We shall 
pick them and put them in the httle blue 
vase. You remember the blue vase that 
belongs in front of the clock, Jean?” 

One morning she adds, “I hope nothing’s 
happened to the blue vase that belongs in 
front of the clock.” 

Each day they go as far as they can. The 
road out of Paris at first is not so changed 
from what it once was, a straight long ribbon 
of wliite, sentineled by beech-trees and silver 
birches hung with mistletoe. They pass 
through httle vhlages where women in black 
shawls and sabots, and children in black 
aprons, and now and then a donkey, move to 
the side of the road to let their cart go by. 
They come to the forest of Compiegne, which 
stands in gray-green beauty in these mists of 
March, all cariieted with daffodils as lovely 
as in any Spring before the wo of the world. 

But now the devastation begins to appear. 
They cross a bridge marked “Pont dangereux. 
Balentir.” There are eighteen hundred 
bi’idges hke this to be rebuilt, some gone 
entirely and some still standing marked 
“Dangerous. Go slow.” They pass by a 
factory 'with its great machinery hanging 
wrecked in mid-air, wrenched to ruin. They 
come to a railroad with the rails torn up and 
the cars in the ditch. But it is the houses that 
mean most to Jean and Marie. Now they 
see all the houses that they pass with holes in 
the roofs and the windows gone. 

“It might be our house has been hit,” says 
Marie. 

J EAN looks at his empty sleeve. He has 
always been so handy with tools. “Well, if 
it lias,” he says, “you can help. Somehow,” 
he insists doggedly, “we’ll fix it.” 

“Surely, somehow. And I can help,” 
agrees Marie. 

They are going home, you sec. All thmgs 
seem possible if only one is going home. 

Now they are finding the villages as they 
pass so battered that many of the walls are 
down. “But if the bedroom should be gone, 
we could sleep in the kitchen,” says Marie. 

“It would even be better. It would be 
warmer,” says Jean, turning his coat collar 
higher. 

They have passed through Rethondes, the 
Uttle town where the history of civilization 
was changed when Foch, the Marshal of 
France, met the German delegates here. 

“pUT the history of civilization? It is as 
nothing to these two now going by. St. 
Pierre I’Aigle is all their world. 

Cr 6 py-en-Valois is at least on the edge of it. 
And Crepy at last lies before them, a broken 
town. 

I know how it looked to me—worse than the 
ruins of all the other civilizations I had read 
about. Pompeii, you know, is so far past. 
But here in the Departments of the Oise and 
Cncluded on page 4 4 
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A beautiful davenport by day — a perfect bed 
at night. In a countless number of represent¬ 
ative homes is to be found this masterpiece of 
modern handicraft, which serves as a daven¬ 
port by day and opens into a sanitary, full size 
and luxuriously comfortable bed for night time. 

Adds dignity and character to your home. 
Enlarges your sleeping accommodations as well. 

Kroehler Daven-Os are made in two sizes — 
long for large rooms; short for small rooms. 
But either has a full size bed — is fitted with a 
patented, sagless, folding, metal, bed-frame 
and spring, and a Kroehler-made, thick, 
luxuriously comfortable felted cotton, remov¬ 
able mattress, high grade and dependable. 

Ample room for pillows and extra coverings 
in folded bed. When unfolded is ready for 
use. folds — unfolds — by one easy, well-bal¬ 
anced motion. 


Selections may be made from a splendid vari¬ 
ety of Modern Overstuffed, Colonial and 
Period styles, luxuriously upholstered in rich¬ 
est Tapestries, Velours, Leathers or Leather 
Substitutes. All woods. All finishes. Only 
one standard of quality — this the highest, and 
fully guaranteed. • 

Kroehler Daven-Os are sold and guaranteed 
by many enterprising furniture dealers. Go 
to your dealer today and see a demonstration. 

When buying, to insure maximum satisfaction, 
be sure to look for the Kroehler Daven-O 
trade-mark. It’s the sign of the genuine— 
of the original. Also see the Kroehler label 
on the mattress. 

A handsome, illustrated booklet, with the name 
of your dealer, will be mailed upon request. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Factories at: Kankakee, Ill. Naperville, Ill. Binghamton, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 


_ ^ 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontario 
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To serve enough lamb- 
chops to supply 700 calories 
would cost, at early summer 
prices, 3d cents. Serve fish, 
and 700 calories would cost 
30 cents. Serve eggs, and 
700 calories would cost 59 
cents. Serve liver, and 700 
calories would cost 23 cents. 




Lamb-Chops—700 calories 
for 30c. 

Purity Oats cuts breakfast 
costs into fractions. But 
that isn’t the whole story 
of its economy. 



Eggs—700 calories for S9c. 

Purity Oats is a greater 
food than either lamb-chops, 
eggs,fish,liver or vegetables. 
For it not only supplies vast 
energy. It also builds muscle 
and bone, and enriches the 
blood. 



4^^ Cents Buys a 
Complete Breakfast 

^iSdore 7 

A COMPLETE breakfast 
is one that supplies 700 
calories of energy. That is the 
amount an active man needs to 
do his morning’s work. 

Serve this dish of Purity 
Oats,—and you get 700 calories 
for cents. 

Purity Oats is the concen¬ 
trated rolled oats. It is so much 
better that you see, feel and 
taste the difference. The flakes 
are big and meaty. The taste 
is totally different—something 
peculiarly nut-like. The pack¬ 
age contains all flakes,—no 
flour, no hulls. 

The exclusive Purity process 
concentrates all the goodness 
of the finest oat grains into 
the package of the lily. 


Fish—700 calories for 30c. 

Save money ! Raise a stur¬ 
dier, healthier family. Serve 
Purity Oats. 


Purity Oats Co. 


Davenport and Keokuk 


Iowa 








How they do make folks crowd 

Wound the breakfast table! 


C RISP, delicious, light waffles-^-Wagnet 
Waffles! a really cheerful beginning for 
any sort of day. Folks just love them— 
they seem never to tire of Wagner Waffles 
the real breakfast “dessert’ . 

You’ll be surprised how easily and quickly 
you can make the “just right waffles when 
you use a Wagner Ball Bearing Waffle 
iron—either Cast Aluminum or Cast Iron. 

Sizes to suit all kinds of stoves. Ask 
your dealer to show you Wagner Waffle 
Irons—or write us and we will tell 
you where to get them. Remember 
to in.sist upon the genuine Wagner 
IronifyouwanltheB EST W a ffles. 

The Wagner Manufacturing Co. 

Dept. 94 Sidney, 0. 


You can 


If you have only a few odd moments or eight hours a day, you can 
easily earn $25.00 to $250.00 a month. 

_ l_^ Vkicy need no experience, neither do you invest a cent. We coach 

maiiC you in the work and furnish all supplies free. 

W'rite for our booklet, “The Open Door to Profits and Independence." 

ivioney delineator, 377 Butterick Building, New York, N. Y. 
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“IN THE NAME OF LAFAYETTE" 


THE TREE OF JOY 


the Alsne, life and love strangled only yester¬ 
day .still haunt these new ruins. 

You can feel the ghosts of the dead brush 
your .skirts as you pa.ss. .lean, a soldier, is as 
ttsed to the dead as to the living. But Marie 
shudders. Here have been people whom at 
least .she knew about. 

Under the stress of a common humanity 
tliat terrible night when she got away here on 
the railroad, some of them even spoke to her. 
Now there is no one about, no women in little 
black shawls and sabots to get out of the way 
of the cart in the road. But as they cross the 
Place de la Ilepublique, some one comes out 
of a collar. Here and there a human being 
appears in a wrecked doorway. A few people 
are living in the corners of the walls of what 
once were their houses. 


]Y/rAIlIE turns to Jean a frightened face. 
^ ^ "Mon Dieu,” she murmurs, “our roof, 
too, might be gone.” 

“There would be the chicken-coop,” he 
persists. “Yes, the chicken-coop,” she agrees. 

They are going home. Anything, any¬ 
thing will do. 

At last they are ascending the road to the 
high plateau they must cross. Soon they 
would see it. ’AVay off on the hillside would be 
St. Pierre I’Aigle. 

I have told you as best I could what St. 
Pierre I’Aigle was like. But if Jean and Marie 
could have told you, wliat 1 have said you 
would see was not half enough. Why, if 
they told you, not Versailles and the Tuilories 
could anywhere compare with La Grand’ 
Place where the mairie faced the church of 
St. Pierre against the evening .sky. 

On the plateau they pause. The man 
stands with his hand .shading his eyes to look 
as far as he can. And as far as he can see, only 
the broken columns and sagging arches of 
what once were cities and villages stand in 
spectral ruin against the .sky. Away and away 
from here stretch six thousand square miles 
of ruin Uke this. Two hundnid and sixty- 
four villages in this one Department of the 
Aisne are destroyed. 


AND Noyon and St. Quentin and Soissons 
are among its groat cities laid waste. But 
not these, the famous cathedral towns of 
France and the ancient capitals of world-con¬ 
querors, do Jean and Marie look for. 

Over across on the hilLside St. Pierre I’Aigle 
should be. And they can not see St. Pierre 
I’Aigle anywhere. 

“There, there, n’esl-ce past” urges the 
woman. But she is mistaken. The man 
shakes his head. Neither of them can see 
St. Pierre I’Aigle. 

The woman thmks it’s the mist of the 
French gray day. The man knows . better 
what war is His face has gone ashen. 
But he does not speak. Only when the chil¬ 
dren begm to cry, he says sternly, “Hush!” 
And the man and the woman with the children 
in the cart and the donkey plod on. 

They pick their way carefully in the debris 
of the villages through wliich they still must 
pass. It is impossible to tell what was one 
house from what was another, although they 
had known these villages well, Coeuvres and 
Laversine and Amblemy. Friends of theirs 
had lived here. 

In the stillness round about, Marie turns 
suddenly to Jean. “What,” she exclahus 
hoarsely, “what if St. Pierre I’Aigle should 
be like this?” 


Ten kilometers down the next cross-road 
they come to the hillside where once was St. 
Pierre I’Aigle. 

There is no church. The image of St. rterro 
himself is powdered plaster. There are no 
houses. There are no trees. There is no 
village. All that was one is a huddled heap on 
the ground. 

The man and the woman stumble blindly 
in the ruins. How shall they even find which 
were the stones of the house of their fathers? 
T he man moves the toe of his boot over a pile of 
debris. A flash of color appears. He leans 
and picks up a broken bit of glass. It is 
from the blue vase that belonged in front of 
the clock. 

''UHE wind is very cold. The children begin 
to cry again. And no one tells them not to. 
Jean and Marie can only stand silent, stricken, 
helpless, dumb. 

More than stones is in ruin. All the hopes 
and ambitions and aspirations they ev'cr had 
are in ashes. Little Lucienne’s marriage dot, 
Raoul’s schooling, the security they planned 
for their own old ago, all, all, all are fallen 
here. Not all the beets they can hoe for the 
rest of their lives can fill the has de laine 
again. 

The battles at Verdun and Ypres and the 
Somme and the Marne are won. The battle 
for life in the Aisne and the Meuse and the 
Ardennes is only begun. The cost of it is an 
increase of two hundred and thirty-five per 
cent, in the price of the necessities for exis¬ 
tence. 

A million and a half people are homeless in 
France in 1919. And the wind from the Aisne 
is stinging and sharp. 

C)H. THE men who die gloriou.sly aren’t all 
there is to the war! The men and the 
women and the children who have to live miser¬ 
ably are the rest. 

Jean and Marie are at the sunset hour. 
There are no bells. All their sweet music is 
melted now in munitions. But mechanically 
the woman’s lips begin to move in prayer. 
Not the "Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis" of old is 
she saying. But the “De profundis." 

Over and over she repeats: "De profundis 
claniavi ad te, Domine: Domine, exaudi vocem 
meam." So she cries to God from the 
depths of her abyss. 

In the dugout in the side of the hill, in 
which they find refuge, she can not close her 
eyes in sleep. “Mother of God, have mercy,” 
she moans through the night. “Alothor of 
God, have mercy!” 

You know about home in Greencastlo, 
Indiana, or in Waterbury, Connecticut. 

So it was, too, in St. Pierre I’Aigle before 
war wrecked it. To the man and the woman 
who’ve lost it. there can be nothing more 
beautiful—not even up there where they say 
the streets are all golden and the gates of the 
city are pearl. 

Mother of God, have mercy! 


HOW TO REMIT 

A LL contributions to this desperately needed 
work m France should be addressed to the 
French-Relief Editor, The DEuiNEATon, 
Butterick Buildmg, New York City. Fi’iends 
who liave definite desires with regard to the 
expenditiu’e of the money given may state 
these in full and Mrs. Daggett wdll do her ut¬ 
most to have thek wishes fulfilled. 
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yours, only he ain’t much of a fighter. But 
you don’t w'ant a fighter anyway, do you?” 

“No; but I want a rooster that’s got spunk 
enough so the hens won’t lick him.” 

“Aw, I guess there ain’t no hen that can lick 
liim. He ain’t so bad a fighter, only he gives up 
easy. Father says it’s because liis comb and 
gills is too big,” replied Plupy. “How’ll you 
trade?” 

“Even,” replied Mr. Adams. “Yom- bkd 
for mme.” 

“I’ll take you,” replied Plupy. 

So Plupy hurried back to his yard, where he 
spread a slipnoose on the groimd and threw a 
handful of grain into the ring, and as the 
Black Spanish stepped into the noose greedily 
to gobble the corn. Plupy deftly caught him 
by the legs. 

Then with Ids bird imder his arm he sped 
back across the garden to where his friend 
awaited 1dm with the Bolton Gray. 

T DO not suppose there was a happier boy in 

the town, or one to whom the future looked 
more roseate, tlian Plupy as he walked home 
across lots, carefully holding and adndring Ids 
beautiful rooster, and scarcely able to realize 
his doubly good fortune. Doubly good, I say; 
for he had. as he firmly believed, the only rooster 
in town that could lick the Rocky Mountain, 
and he had also the means to whi the prize 
book and at the same time to extend financial 
aid to Divine Implore. 

For m his active brain he had thought out a 
most effective method of raising money for tlie 
cause, of passing a most congenial and delight- 
fid afternoon and of getting even with Ed 
Towle. He would hold a rooster-fight and 
charge adndssion. Did not the minister tell 
us to watch and fight and pray? Did not the 
hymn say so, too, and also say; 

The battle ne’er give o’er; 

Renew it day by day 
And help Divine Implore. 

Good enough! He would watch; and 
woidd get as many as he could to watch 
the fight at ten and perhaps fifteen cents 


apiece. His rooster would do the fighting. 
He guessed he couldn’t pray unless wisldng 
his roaster would hek was “sorter prayin’,” and 
he coiddn’t renew it boldly day by day without 
wearing out his rooster, and he wouldn’t do 
that even for Divine Implore. Anyway, there 
wasn’t much time. 

The challenge was given to Ed orally that 
night, and Ed, after lookmg at the Bolton 
Gray, promptly accepted and agreed to bring 
his bird up the next Saturday afternoon. The 
fight was to be m the back yard, where the 
high fence on one side and the barn on the 
other screened the proceedings from public 
gaze. Admission was to be ten cents a head 
and upward; indeed, as far upward as possible. 
The proceeds of tliis hght-hearted felony were 
to be equally divided between the promoters; 
but Ed, confident in the Invincibility of his 
warrior bird, offered to bet his share with 
Plupy. and that youth, realizing tliat 

There Ls a tide in the affairs of men. 

Wliich, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune— 

accepted with equal promptness, but with 
some mward misgivings. What if the Bolton 
Gray should fall short of its recommendations? 
Gosh! And again—Gosh! 

The next day Plupy spent aU Ids spare 
time in canvassing for patronage with good 
success. 

CATURDAA' came, and as it was a cool day. 

it was excellent for the highly respectable 
and praiseworthy purpose of Plupy. The 
fight was to begin at three o’clock, when 
Plupy’s mother and aunt woidd be down-town 
for the Saturday shopping and Ids sisters 
woidd be at the home of some girl friend. 
Before the scheduled time about thirty fans 
had assembled: Fatty Gilman, the twin 
Browns, Skirniy Bruce, Fady Fintoii, Pewt, 
Beany, Tim and Bill of the Squampscott House 
stables, and Old John of the Club Stables and 
other wortides. Old John was to be referee. 
Continued on page 4 6 
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“Please Mamma make some 

Cocoanut Cookies 



rVERYONE likes cocoanut cookies and 
cakes, and Dromedary Cocoanut has made 
it easy and economical to have them often. 

Easy because Dromedary has the rich, fresh 
cocoanut flavor without the trouble of grating, 
and economical because there is no waste. 

Dromedary Cocoanut not only tastes good, it 
is good—a healthful food, good for both children 
and grown-ups. 

The cover of the “Ever-Sealed” package may 
be replaced after using a part of the contents, 
and the remainder will keep fresh and moist 
to the last shred. 

Every package contains Guarantee 

Write today for book of new Dromedary Cookie recipes. 
Sent Free upon request. Try these delightful 

Cocoanut Orange Jumbles 

}/2 cup shortening cup orange juice 

1 cup sugar 3^ cup Dromedary Cocoanut 

Grated rind of one orange 3 cups barley flour 

1 egg, beaten 4 teaspoons baking powder 

Beat shortening and sugar to a cream. Add orange rind, egg, orange juice, 
cocoanut, and flour sifted with baking powder. Roll into a thin sheet. Cut 
out with doughnut cutter, place the jumbles a little apart on buttered baking 
pan. Brush top of each cookie with slightly beaten egg-white or cold water; 
cover with Dromedary Cocoanut. Dredge with granulated sugar and bake 
to a delicate brown in a quick oven. 

The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 

Department E 375 Washington St., New York 
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'"THIS girl uses Hinds 
Cream during her 
vacation. Most other 
attractive women use 
it also, for it is the 
best and most widely 
used of all creams for 
keeping the face, neck 
and hands in perfect 
condition. 

There is no elaborate 
process or “treatment” — 
no waste of time or bother. 
Simply apply Hinds Cream. 
It quickly relieves sun¬ 
burn, and is the best emol¬ 
lient for the hands, and for 
mosquito bites or irritation 
after bathing. For best re¬ 
sults, use it before and after 
exposure to dust, wind 
and sun. 


Copyright A. S, Hinds 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose 
stamps with your request. 
Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream 2c. Both Cold and 
Disappearing Cream 4c. Tal¬ 
cum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. 
Sample Face Powder 2c; Trial 
size 15c. 

A. S. HINDS 
204 West St., Portland, Me, 




Attractive Week-End 
Box, 50c. 

On your vacation trip, 
take a Hinds-Week-End 
Box. Contains trial sizes 
of Hinds Cream, Hinds 
Cre-Mis Soap, Talcum and 
Face Powder; 
also generous 
sample tubes 
of Hinds Cold 
Cream and 
Disappearing 
Cream. Easily 
packed, light 
to carry. At 
your dealer’s, 
or by mail, 
price 50 cents, 
postpaid in 
U. S. A. 


Hinds Cream loilet Necessities are selling Everywhere or tvill be Mailed, postpaid in U. S, A., from Laboratory 


How Many W^omen Tried 
On Your Dress ? 

T here is only one way to be sure that 
otlier people have not tried on your 
clothes — one way to show off your own 
personality — make your dresses at homel 

Dress to suit your own style in artistic, 
\a7titary garments. Have better material 
made up yonr way, at half the price of the 
“ready-made.” Do it with this 

“MODEL” 

Collapsible Adjustable 

Dress Form 

It is modeled in many sections. In a jiffy you 
can make it your “double,” by pulling out the 
sections to match your figure. It will stay 
“nut” by our patented spring tension. No 
wheels, no screws, no inieHor adjustments 
necessary. 

Solve the problem of the “High Cost of 
Dressing.” Have a bigger warclrobe for less 
money. Get this “double” to stand for you. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 

Model Form Company 
1216-24 West Madison St., Chicago, III. 



Wise Folks- = 

Speakers, singers, preachers, legislators, sales¬ 
men, athletes, physicians, outdoor workers 

-Say LUDEN’S g 

when they want 

Quick Relief |i 

for the Throat 
and Nose 



ROUGH 

Rats 


Never-Failing Exterminator 

Xo need to be troubled with rats and mice. 
“Rough On Rats” never fails to clear the prem¬ 
ises of these pests when used according to direc¬ 
tions. It is ftot a ready-mixed exterminator; rats 
do not learn to avoid it because the food you mix it 
with can be changed as necessary. It tempts old 
and young rats alike. At drug and general stores 
“Ending Rats and Mice”—booklet—sent free. 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, 


N. J. I 



AJAX 

Plural Plug 
SOCKET 
$1.25 Each 

3 For $3.50 
— Your Dealer or Parcel Post — 

FITS ANY SOCKET-ONE PIECE- 
NO BREAKAGE—SHADE HOLDER 
RING. No Change in Light Position. 
Gets Results in the Way You Want Them. 

★ Take No 
Substitute 

AJAX 

Electric 
Specialty Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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as he admitted he was superlatively skilled 
in the refinements of the art. 

Kd had arrived long before, and he and Plupy 
had divided three dollars and sixty cents, and 
then by previous agreement had put the entire 
sum into the hands of Old John to await the 
issue of the combat. 

Ed brought out his bird and dropped it. It 
was indeed a sturdy, upstanding bird of about 
seven pounds weight. Plupy got his and 
dropped it at the other end of the thirty-foot 
enclosure, to give them time to maneuver 
for an opening. 

Loud exprassions of disbelief in its prowess 
were heard on every side. 

“Huh, the Domenique will lick liim in two 
minutes,” said one. 

“I want my money back.” said another. 

“Aw! Shut up and wait,” snarled Plupy. 

AT THE view of the white bird the Dome- 
nique straightened, then dropped its 
w'ings, pecked the ground with its yellow beak, 
walked several steps sidewise, stopped, shook 
its head, then straightened up and crowed, 
whereupon an unexpected thing happened; for 
the Bolton Gray, folding its glorious tail up 
and tucking its wings close to its sides, ran 
straight across the yard toward the Domenique 
and launched itself against its rival like a 
catapult. 

The Domenique rose in the air and met it 
fairly, but was sent back a yard by the shock, 
in a second they stood beak to beak, the white 
bird crouching close to the ground, its h.^athers 
laid close to its body, its tail folded closely. 
Only its hackle stood out like a Queen Eliza¬ 
beth ruff. The Domenique .stood high, with 
its head depre.ssed, its hackle raised, its power¬ 
ful yellow legs .slightly bent. Smack! They 
met in the air like two feathered bombshells, 
and again the Domenique was knocked back in 
spite of its size and weight. Again they struck, 
and this time the Domenique, having the ad¬ 
vantage of tlie ground, sent the white bird 
sailing back. But it alighted gracefully on its 
feet, ran forward, and with a slashing drive 
caught the Domenique off its balance and 
knocked it heels over head, whereupon Plupy 
stood on one leg with delight, the crowd 
roared and squealed api^roval and the betting 
men began to offer even money on the white 
bird, which was readily covered by the wise 
heads, who knew that when the birds came into 
close quarters the superior height and weight 
of the Domenique would speedily end the battle. 

With astonishing quickness the big bird re¬ 
covered and struck savagely. The white 
bird ducked and the Domenique shot over its 
head, wiiirling as it struck the ground and 
meeting the white bird in mid-air, sent him 
sailing back fully three feet. The white bird, 
landing lightly, ran forward and struck like 
lightning, but the Domenique ducked, and as 
the white bird sailed over, it struck down 
savagely with its heels and a few barred 
feathers flew into the air. 

But it was much overweighted, and after a 
particularly heavy pounding wheeled and ran, 
followed by the Domenique. 

OUND the yard they went, the small bird 
with tail still folded, its wings lield close 
to its body and its head nodding in unison 
with its rajudly alternating legs, followed by 
the Domenique. After a couple of turns the 
big bird put on a spurt, overtook the white 
bird and sla.shed it, falling over it in its savage 
energy. The wMte bird turned and in turn 
got in a couple of stinging drives. Then there 
was a sharp rally in which the Domenique 
again pounded its small opponent and re¬ 
ceived several whip-like strokes that sent the 
feathers flying. 

Again the white bird broke away and again 
there was a race around the yard, then a rally 
and shar]) fighting. Both birds were bleeding 
from their combs and wattles, but on the white 
hackle of the small bird it showed much 
plainer than on the Domenique. But there 
were signs that showed the old hands that the 
white bird was much fresher than the other. 
The big bird’s wings were not quite closed 
when it chased its opponent, but the flight- 
feathers were exposed, showing that it was 
wing-weary. Its beak was open, but it ran 
stxirdily and was still strong and aggi'essive. 

They had been fighting steadily for twenty 
minutes and the small bird was still 
trim, taut and compact, 9,1 though its hackle 
was reddened and its saddle feathei-s torn. 
Again after a sharp rally it broke away, and 
again they circled the yard and in and out of 
the currant-bushes, the white bird running 
easily, the Domenique obstinately following 
and eventually overtaking it, when there 
would be a repetition of the heavy, pounding 
blows of the giant and the quick, sharp, whip¬ 
like slashes of the pigmy, and then a break¬ 
away and a race. 

Not a minute’s rest did either take until 
after a breakaway and the resulting chase, the 
Domenique after a few steps stopped. 


'^IIE small bird, which had run a consider- 
able distance, seeing that it was not 
pursued, wheeled and came back jauntily, 
and again there was a sharp battle for fully 
five minutes before the white bird broke away. 
But this time it was not followed a step, and 
the Domenique half turned to walk away wlien 
back came the persistent little warrior with a 
rush. The Domenique met it and secured a 
beak hold, but did not strike, and the small 
bird slashed it twice, sending the feathers 
flying. With a loud squawk the Domenique 
broke away and ran rather unsteadily for a 
corner, pursued by the gallant little Bolton 
Gray, pecking and striking like a demon. 

Into the corner the Domenique thrust its 
head, squawking loudly as it felt the stinging 
blows from behind. 

“He’s licked! Take your bur-r-ds!” roared 
Old John. 

Ed rushed forward and picked up his 
squawking Domenique, while Plupy, wild with 
delight, retrieved his bristling little king-bird, 
receiving a sharp peck for his pains, and car¬ 
ried it, crowing defiantly, to its coop and to its 
admiring wives. 


The battle was over. Plupy had reduced 
his friend, Ed. to his least common denomi¬ 
nator, was the happy possessor of the hand- 
somast and best fighting rooster in the com¬ 
munity, if not in the world, as he thought, had 
won the fabulous sum of one dollar and eighty 
cents, had earned an equal and equally fab¬ 
ulous sum, and the sacred cause of foreign mis¬ 
sions was advanced by the sum of three dollars 
and sixty cents. 

He was showered with congratulations; ho 
was offered tempting sums for his Bolton 
Gray. Is it any wonder that he refused every 
offer and declined to name any price for his 
handsome and doughty bird? 

npHE auditorium of the old white church 
was fllled to the doors. In the organ-loft 
the big instrument rumbled a final diminished 
seventh after the tuneful tlurds of the sopranos 
and altos. 

Rising then, the good pastor stated that 
eighty-five dear children liad left in the hands 
of the committee eighty-flv'e sealed envelopes 
containing money earned by their labors 
during the prior week; that he woxdd proceed 
to open the envelopes, one at a time, count the 
money, announce the amount to the official 
teller, who would enter the name and amount 
on the blackboard, and the pupil whose name 
was called would rise and tell the audience 
how the money was enrned. 

^HERE was a rustle of anticipation and 
each child leaned forward with a “One 
to be ready, two to prepare, three to be going, 
and four to be there” attitude. The pastor 
took up an envelope, opened, it, counted the 
money and .said, “Lucy Wilkins, thirty-five 
cents,” whereupon the name and the figures 
went on the board. 

“Very good, Lucy,” said the minister en¬ 
couragingly. “And how did Lucy earn the 
money?” 

“Washing dishes for the lady in the next 
house,” replied Lucy, and sat down without 
informing the audience that her mother had 
washed her own dishes for the entire week 
without her daughter’s help. 

“Mary Emerson, twenty-eight cents: ” and 
Mary rose with quivering lips to falter, in her 
disappointment at being Ijeaten by Inicy, that 
she had minded Mrs. Carroll’s baby. 

“Herbert Moses, one dollar aiid twenty 
cents;” and a score of boys scowled balefully 
at Herbert as he answered bri.skly, “Ketchin’ 
six strings of porch ’n’ pick’rcl; good ones, too; 
an’ sold ’em.” 

“Sarah Lamprey, sixty cents;” whereupon 
Lucy turned scarlet and ran out her t ongue at 
Sarah as that successful financier told how she 
had made and sold mola.sses candy. Several 
other young ladies expressed in tlieir faces 
stern disapproval of Sarah and a strong desire 
to burst into tears. 

“Georgie Simpson, one dollar and twenty- 
five cents.” Now Georgie was well-named, 
and looked his name, and the glare of disgust 
and disai)pointment on the faces of the boys 
as they wiggled in their seats positively 
warmed the atmosphere. But when Georgie 
explained that he had earned his money by 
hemming a table-cloth and a dozen napkins for 
his mother, a half-smothered “Aw!” ran like a 
ripple from seat to seat, and as each boy of any 
enterprise whatsoever registered a vow to lick 
Georgie before the week was out, it looked as 
if Georgie had a bi’tlliant, not to say hectic, 
future before him. 

'T'HE next dozen boys and girls did not ap¬ 
proach the record of Georgie, and the 
only ripple of amusement was when Tomtit 
Thompson turned in sixty-five cents as the 
proceeds of a “nigger-minstrel show in his 
barn” and was no.sed out at the wire by Hen- 
dee Hickey, who turned in sixty-.six cents for 
six dozen bullfrogs’ hind legs sold to Caterer 
Harvey. 

During the proceedings Plupy sat with an 
affectedly bored air, waiting the time when he 
would surprise them, and when his name was 
called— 

“Harry Shute, three dollars and sixty 
cents,” 

—an "oh” of surprise was heard. 

“Betcher he stole it; he never earnt all that 
money,” whispered one disappointed boy, the 
otherwise charming Georgie Simpson. 

“You needn’t tell me that boy got the money 
honestly,” said a severe lady to her neighbor. 
“He never did in this world.” 

“Praps ins father gave it to him just to 
make a show,” stridently whispered another. 

It was evident that Plupy was not very 
popular. 

By this time the name and figures had been 
written up, and the pastor with a smile of 
pleasure asked if his dear young friend and 
pupil would be good enough to tell him how 
he earned so large and so nobly generous a 
contribution to the sacred cause. 

“Got it flghtiu’ roosters,” said Plupy trium¬ 
phantly. 

“Wh-a-t?” gasped the ministei-. 

“Me and Ed Towle had a rooster-fight in 
my yard and charged admission and got a 
dollar an’ eighty cents apiece and bet it on the 
roosters, and my rooster licked the stuffin’ 
outer Ed’s ’n’ I got his dollar ’n’ eighty cents 
’n’ mine, too,” he added, and stopped to bask 
in the admiration that so noble an act must 
command. 

TDLUPY’S father, who had been astonished 
at the size of his son’s contribution, at 
once became almost apoplectic with the crim¬ 
son flush that dyed his neck, ears and counte¬ 
nance, while a gasp of horror spread over the 
congregation. Several strong men were so 
affected that they bent their heads below the 
level of the seat-backs and their shoulders 
heaved convulsively, but to a woman the 
ladies of the congregation sat rigid with stern 
disapproval, while the feathers in their bonnets 
nodded with indignation. 

With a strong effort the pastor found his 
voice, or what was left of it, and it quavered 
with deep feeling as he said: 

Concluded on page 48 
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“Acid-Mouth” Plays 
No Favorites 


Age means nothing to 
“Acid-Mouth.” It de¬ 
scends on the rich and the 
poor, the young and the 
old alike. Dental author¬ 
ities believe that it is the 
chief cause of toothache 
and tooth decay. And 95 
in every 100 persons are 
said to have it. As there 
are over one hundred million people in the 
United States, that would mean that at least 
ninety-five million have an acid condition 
of the mouth. 

There, briefly, 
are your chances 
to escape “Acid- 
Mouth”— only 1 
ill 20, A very small 
chance to gamble 
on when any¬ 
thing as important to your health and ap¬ 
pearance as your teeth is at stake, a chance 
you can’t afford to take. 

Pebeco Tooth Paste counteracts “Acid- 
Mouth,” because it stimulates the abundant, 
normal flow of saliva, which as you know 
is distinctly alkaline and therefore the most 

natural and effective 
means of neutralizing un¬ 
favorable mouth acids. It 
is the only mouth wash 
and tooth cleanser you 
need, and Pebeco helps 
you to obtain it in nor¬ 
mal quantities. 

Pebeco contains ma¬ 
terials so fine and unir¬ 
ritating that they will not 
scratch the enamel or injure the delicate 
mouth membranes. Yet they certainly do 


all that the ingredients 
of a good dentifrice could 
be expected to do. Pebeco 
helps to whiten and pol¬ 
ish the teeth; to break 
up the protein plaques 
to which harmful germs, 
food particles and tobac¬ 
co stains adhere; to re¬ 
move tartar and the slimy 
or glutinous coatings deposited on the teeth 
from the saliva; to invigorate the gums and 
refresh the whole interior of the mouth. 

Send for free 
Litmus Test Papers 
and a Ten-day 
'Trial Tithe of 
Pebeco, 

Moisten one of 
the blue Litmus 
Test Papers on 
your tongue. Remove it. If it remains blue, 
your mouth is normal. But if it turns pink— 
as it will ninety-five times in one hundred— 
you have “Acid-Mouth.” 

If it does turn pink, 
make this second test. 

Brush yo ur teeth and 
gums with Pebeco Tooth 
Paste. Then moisten an¬ 
other Litmus Test Paper 
on your tongue. This 
time it will remain blue, 
thus showing you that 
Pebeco does tend to coun¬ 
teract “Acid-Mouth.” 

Send us your name and 
address, and we will 
gladly mail you the ten- 
day trial tube of Pebeco 
and Acid Test Papers. 



Litmus 

Test 

Papers 


Send for 
these free 
test papers 
today 



P€B€CO 

Keg. U. S. Pat. Oft. 

TOOTH PASTE 

Counteracts **Acid-Mouth'* 
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THE WHEELER 


“And do you mean to say that any pupil of 
this Sabbath school indulged in the wicked, 
sinful, corrupt and cruel pastime of making 
two of God’s creatures fight and tear each 
other to pieces?” 

Plupy looked at him with the utmost as¬ 
tonishment, as he answered: “Why, Mr. 
Goode, it ain’t cruel. Roosters like to fight 
better’n anything, ’n’ they don t tear each 
other to pieces; they just pull out a few feathers 
and bloody each other’s combs and gills a 
little, but that’s all; and you told me to do it, 
too,” he added as an afterthought. 

“Wha-a-a-a-t!” gasped the parson. Indeed, 
it seemed as if he would never let go of the 
word. “Do not add falsehood to your crime!” 
he thundered. 

I’lupy’s father sat up suddenly and his eye 
began to blaze and his jaw to protrude. 

“You told us to earn money any way we 
could, and to fight for it, and you had the choir 
sing a hymn about watchin’ ’n’ fightin’, ’n’ 
helpin’ Divine Implore,” said Plupy in an 
aggrieved tone. 

pLUPY’S father relaxed, and a sudden 
hysterical squeal that rose in his throat 
was turned into a fit of coughing. Several 
men similarly affected arose and blindly 
groped their way to the exits, coughing vio¬ 
lently into their bandannas. 

“What an abandoned little wretch!” his.sod 
a thin-faced, spectacled woman sitting imme¬ 
diately behind Plupy’s family, whereupon his 
sister Keene, a black-haired young lady with 
snapping eyes, turned and made a grotesquely 
hideous face at his critic. 

“Brethren, sisters and friends,” said the 
pastoi’, “I am deeply grieved and inexpressibly 
pained that so unfortunate a misinterpretation 
has been made of my words and of the words 
of that most beautiful of hymns. This young 
man’s act has been, I most devoutly and 
prayerfully hope, not wilful, but mistaken. 
But certainly it was an act that can not 
entitle him to credit, nor to a chance for the 
prize book. We will proceed with our roll- 
call.” 

Plupy sat down and glared balefully at the 
pastor, at the congregation, at the world. 
There was a fell conspiracy against him. 
There could be no doubt of it. There always 
had boon and there always would be as long as 
he lived. It wasn’t no good to try to do any¬ 
thing for any one, anyhow. If a feller could 
crochet a tidy or do tattin’ or cut out paper 
dolls he could get all the prizes. 

Well, he would show ’em some day. He 
wished he was a pirut. He would make old 
Mister Mini.ster walk the plank, and if he 
came up after striking the water ho would— 
he would drop a anchor on his head, or liit 
him with a marlinspike. And every old 
woman with specs, too. 

Anyway, they had got to give him back his 
three dollars and sixty cents. He earnt it 
honest, and if they wouldn’t give him no prize 
they had got to give him back his money. 

Yes, sir; he guessed not! And if they didn’t 


give him back his money perhaps there 
wouldn’t be some windows broke in the church 
all right! 

TJE STARED around with sullen, rebellious 
^ eyes. On every side he met stony, repel- 
lant faces. “Huh!” 

He bet his father would lick him. He 
glanced timidly at the members of his family 
as they sat in their pew at the front of the 
auditorium. 

He caught his father’s eyes. There surely 
was a twinkle of amusement in them, and 
suddenly one eye Avinked in good felloAvship, 
and his father waved his hand. 

Plupy felt a wave of relief sweep over him. 
His father was for him every time and didn’t 
care who knew it. 

His mother smUed and nodded encourage¬ 
ment. She didn’t care who know it, either. 
Plupy grinned back at her. 

His sister I^eene shook a surreptitious fist 
at the minister and shook her head in a way 
that indicated sinister plottings. His Aunt 
Sarah was at home with Georgie, Annie, 
Frank and the baby, but Plupy knew she was 
for him hoz-se, foot and dragoons against the 
world. 

“Gosh!” They were all for him. 

All except perhaps his oldest sister, Celia. 
Plupy tried to catch her eye, but her face was 
turned away. Plupy had fears for her. She 
was exceedingly rigid in her uprightness. 
Well, one couldn’t expect everything in this 
world. 

'T^'IIE two prizes had been aw'arded, the last 
hymn sung, the benediction pronounced, 
and a disapizointed congregation was slowly 
dispersing, for when only two presents are 
given to eighty and more competitors, the 
percentage of disappointed ones and their 
friends is very large. 

Plupy’s family went out together and Avere 
joined by Plupy. His father laughed, slapped 
Plupy on the back and presented him Avilh a 
silver quarter; then, Avith Celia on one hand 
and PluiAy on the other, and preceded at a dis¬ 
tance by Plupy’s mother and sister Keene, 
they slowly passed down the broad stairway. 

As the last three reached the lower landing 
they were confronted by a quartet of good 
church women. 

“We trust, Mr. Shute, that you will punish 
your son as he should be punished for his impi¬ 
ous and sacrilegious behavior,” said one acidly. 

Plupy’s father smiled wickedly and Avith 
evident enjoyment as he replied: 

“Yes, ladies; he deserves severe punish¬ 
ment. I have already pimished him severely, 
but not severely enough. I only gave him a 
quarter. It was worth double that. Here, 
boy, is another quarter.” 

With two silver quarters clinking sociably in 
his pocket, and with the realization that he had 
the best fighting rooster in the neighborhood, 
Plupy looked to the future Avith that confi¬ 
dence that youth and health, wealth and a 
clear conscience allord. 
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“DON’T TELL 


DAD” 


^ Mew England 

Conservatory 


George W. Chadwick 

Director 


OF MUSIC 

BOSXOINJ, MASSo. 


Year Opens 
September 18, 1919 


Located in the Music Center of America 

It affords pupils the enviroiinient and at¬ 
mosphere so necessary to a musical educa¬ 
tion. Its complete ori>anization, and splendid 
equipment, offer exceptional facilities for 
students. 

Complete Curriculum 

Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and tlieorctical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 

In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teacliers. 


The Free Privileges 

Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op¬ 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap¬ 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations arc invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 

Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom¬ 
paniment. 

Dramatic Department 

Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 
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PfRFUwrD 

LUXURY 

fOR THE RATH 

'lit! I I 1(11 


B ATHE with Bathasweet. It instantly 
softens the hardest water — cools, re¬ 
freshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. Two sizes, 50 c 
and $ 1 . At all drug and department stores 
or by mail. 

THE C. S. WELCH CO., New York City 
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“A trifle .sulfurous still!” Smiling faintly, 
Mrs. Harbury touched her bag. 

“Down-tOAvn, dear? It is going to bo hot.” 

With elaborate ceremony Enid approached 
her mother’s ear. 

“Lunch!” she muttered in a stage whisper. 
“The Rittingham. Julia phoned—elegant 
Julia. Afoot that theatrical man of hers— 
the wonderful Faunce. Don’t tell dad!” 

CHE stood off and looked at her mother. 
^ “Iron that pucker out—instantly! It makes 
you look eighty!” 

“Enid”—Mrs. Harbury hesitated—“I’ll 
just mention it to your father; it isn’t com¬ 
fortable—^not tellhig him things.” 

“Well, how comfortable is it telling him? 
He makes rows all over the place— you know! 
He doesn’t want me to go out of the house 
except in the baby-carriage with a bib. 

“I can’t stand it—I won’t! He’s gomg to 
bo made sorry—see if he isn’t!” 

“Oh, Enid, you’ll make me sorry!” 

“Aly dearest!” Enid snuggled up to her. 
“I’d be a brute to do that, wouldn’t I! Nice 
little, sweet little, puckered little mother! 
You didn’t use to have such puckers, though. 
And here’s ’nother gray hair to pull out— 
there! Oh, 1 like you! Ouch! What for did 
you put so much starch in yotrr ruffles—they 
scratch!” 

“WHY haven’t I knoAvn it? How long’s 
it been going on?” This in a manner 
to make his wife wmce. “Haven’t even met 
the fellow, have you?” 

“Certainly.” She informed her inner mon¬ 
itor that she had knoAvn how he would take 
it, but she would get through the scene some¬ 
how. “He and Julia Reeves were here to¬ 
gether for tea the other day. You don’t 
imderstand, quite. He is Julia’s friend-” 

Harbury actually snorted in his disgust. 
Julia’s friend! I know him,” he fumed. 
“Julia! Dashed if I’ll let Enid run with all 
the men Reeves lets into his house!” 

“Enid is not running with him, Jerome!” 
Winnifred found herself in the position of 
defendant where she had meant to play neu¬ 
tral (couldn’t Jerome see that it was because 
she was worried herself that she had at last 
come to him? But if he was going to take 
that tone-) 

“Twice at lunch—never alone, of course— 
an automobile ride or two—a matinee—tea 
at various places—all perfectly harmless. 
You wanted Enid to be gay this Summer, and 
since we can’t get away, and Julia seems 
anxious to include Enid in this much older set 
of hers, why not let her take her good times 
where they are offered?” 


She spoke to the Avinds. “Saw him at 
Tyler’s last week — bragging about that Hun 
play he’d helped put on — a rotten thing! — 
patting himself on the back because it’d given 
him juicy royalties tlu'ough war-time — that’s 
llie kind of hero he is! Great, smooth chap — 
all wind and brass—one eye out for a woman’s 
pretty ankles —” Harbury was growing pur- 
jzle. “To haA'e Enid — Enid! — within a mile 
of him—what have you been thinking of, 
Winnifred?” 

“1 have been thinking” — her voice came 
clear and cool as ice — “that you are making 
quite too much of this. I ha\-e been thinking 
that it might be as well if you trusted your 
daughter a little more!” 

“De-testable rake!” Harbui-y strode up and 
down, flinging out an epithet at every turn. 
“Pestiferous braggart! Guzzler! Slacker! I’ll 
I)ut my foot down. I’ll tell her my opinion. 
We’ll have it out to-day! Where is she?” 

\WOULD he storm on interminably? 

Wmnifred had a sick sense of the disagree¬ 
able presence in the room of a blustering 
stranger. Oh, for the old Jerome with the old 
gentle consideration beneath all incisivenessi 
Who quicker than he to condemn this vulgar 
scene! 

“You can’t have it out Avith her!” She put 
aside her OAvn misery to find words that Avould 
penetrate. “Enid has done nothing wrong, 
nothing without my knowledge; but if you 
make her angry — as you have made Thornton 
angry — she will withhold all confidence from 
us both, as he is doing!” 

He stood stock still, looking at her Avith 
inflamed eyes in which she could recognize 
nothing familiar, nothing that did not revolt. 
Then slowly, as the minutes passed, she saAV 
something emerge as out of great darkness— 
terrified — pleading . 

Without knowing why, her own eyes filled 
with tears; she put her hands up to him — 
words had no potency! — and smiled. His 
face quivered, broke up, but he turned in¬ 
stantly, and Avith a military precision he had 
not doffed Avith his uniform, went out of the 
room. 

“VOUR father has put his foot down, my 
dear.” She said it with ghost of a 
smile. 

“But, muddie, oh, muddie, if he could just 
have waited two days!” wailed Enid. “Tavo 
days with that foot! Then I wouldn’t care. 
But, dearest, it’s all planned, and I — want — 
to — go!” 

“You sound, dear, as if you were five!” 
Winnifred regarded her Avistfully. How much 
Concluded on page 5 0 
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The Kodak Album, 

There’s joy in every page of the school 
girl’s Kodak book. 

TThere’s a hint of good times in every tiny print 
and between its covers is the pictured story of happy 
years and enduring friendships—a story that means fun 
in the making, and afterward the still greater joy of 

again those happy, care-free days. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Rochester, N. Y., The Kodah City 


living over 


Kodak Catalog free at your 
Dealer ’ s or by mail. 
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This Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 


Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits-Broils Steak 
and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals 

All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 

The Coal section and the (las section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


IVote the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi¬ 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


Wlien in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one for 
baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking—It “Makes Cooking Easy.” 


Gold Medal 

Glenwood 


Write for handsome free booklet 171 that tells all about it. 

Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
fTL-ir ^ liU V iy Xulllll/llllj and Gas Ranges, Healing Stoves and Furnaces. 



iNdJiarethj 


.Low Cut Neck 


suspender 
tapes, support 
outer darments 
from snoulders' 


Pintubes.,,^ 
for hose 
supporters 


arm-holes 

Buttons 
down the 


The Favorite for 32 Years 

No doubt about the quality, construction and dura¬ 
bility of the Nazareth Waist. For 32 years it has con¬ 
tinued to please millions of mothers and its present 
popularity is greater than ever. The first knit-waist 
made and still first with every practical improvement. 

The soft, elastic-knit, porous fabric absorbs perspira¬ 
tion and does not bind or irritate. Sizes 1 to 15 years for 
boys and girls. 

The NazarethWaist Union Suit shirt, pants and waist 
in one garment for boys and girls is a modern union suit 
idea you ought to know about. Ask your dealer to show it. 

If your dealer doesn’tsell Nazareth undergar- 
mente write us, we will see that you are supplied. 

NAZARETH WAIST CO.. Dept. 5 
349 Broadway, New York 
Mill at Nazareth. Pa. 


WWdoe$i?t 
Y^rBoyLl^e 
School 


T he average boy hates school. 

He sees no reason for it. He 
seldom goes beyond second year 
in high school. Fathers, mothers: 
what wouldn’t you give to show 
your boys in a boy-natnral way 
just how much school really means 
to them! Tlie publishers of The 
American Boy assigned William 
Heyliger, a favorite writer with 
their 500,000 boy readers, to do just 
this. After a year spent with prac¬ 
tical educators everywhere he has 
written “High Bejtiou”, about a 
boy who first hated school and why 
he came to like it. I'liis great story 
starts in the September issue of 


AMEmc^BoY 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World.” 



It’s an entirely different school story, 
a fascinating, absorbing story that your 
boy will read eagerly. He'll live it 
himself. It puts school in a new light. 
Gives him his bearings on what school 
really is for him. You owe it to voiir 
boy’s future to put this story in his 
hands. School opens in September. 
"Hisi/i Benton" starts with the Sep- 
temlier American Boy. Buy it at your 
news-stand, 20c, or subscribe, $2 a year. 

The Sprague Publishing Co., 
Dept. 12, Detroit. Mich, 




FOR BABY’S CRIB 

Hygienic waterproof slieeUiig 
that reullj' protects 
It is pure while, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 54 
in. wide, heavy weight onIJ^ 
GETTH EG ENGINE. 
Look for Stork trade mark. 
If your dealer does 
not have Stork Sheet¬ 
ing write us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 

2-T, Boston, Mass. 

Makers of Stork Shoes 
Stork Pants, etc. 



'''‘Look for the 
Label of the 
Lamb'' ' — it 
guar an tees 
quality^ 


Everything in fancy knit goods for babies, 
children and women.— Bootees, Sacgues, Sweaters, 
Sweater Suits, House Jackets, Spencers, Caps, Shawls. 


SIMON ASCHER & CO., INC. 
{Established since 1879) 

362 Filth Avenue, Dept. C, Now York 


Concluded from page 4 8 

“DON’T TELL 


DAD” 


simpler things were when Enid was five! 

“Well, if you are guessing that I'm cross, 
you guess right!” Enid .sat down with an air 
of really attending to the matter. “He is 
going to take us on that mountain ride— 
perfectly marvelous. JuUa says it is now, with 
the rhododendi’ons in bloom—and it’s a road 
most people don’t know about—hilly and 
secluded-—oh, altogether ducky! 

“We land at a log-cabin sort of place, whore 
they’ll kill a chicken for us and make com- 
pono—and—and it’ll be just fun/ It’s not so 
terribly far, either; we’ll get home before it’s 
really dark; and does father know that Julia is 
twenty-nine and Mr. Faunce forty, I .suppose!” 

“Your father doesn’t like him, Enid.” 

“As if that ought to .settle it! Mother—■ 
honest Injun, now—do you think it ought?” 

Winnifred smiled meaningly. Enid grinned. 

“Nor 1!” she declared, comfortably crossing 
her knees. “But his car is a peach, and 1 
love to ride, and I want to see the rhododen¬ 
drons and the log cabin, and—you’ll let me 
go, won't you, dearest? This once—only 
this once? Then the major may plant his 
foot wherever he pleases!” 

“Supposing,” said Mrs. Harbury after long 
reflection, “suppo.sing you get an invitation 
from Mr. Faimce for me, Enid? It ought to 
satisfy your father if I go with you.” 

“It ought CO,” said Enid cheerfully, “but 
it won’t.” 

'T^HE little scene at the curb before their 
house in the bright afternoon simlight 
fastened itself on Winnifred Harbury’s memory 
with the vividness of colors under water, to 
flash back at her in inadvertent moments all 
her life long. She would see the long, dull- 
green car—florid taste barely restrained here, 
or in the man’s sUk socks that matched his 
bronze tie and olive skm—those two, close 
together, waiting for her as she came down the 
walk. Enid, trying not to sparkle in her 
demure pongee and close cap, Eaimce with 
eyes for Enid and plainly nothing else. The 
instant’s thankfulness that Enid’s youth had 
never been alone with that sophistication. 

With all Ills rant, had Jerome been so far 
off? And then, the door of the car held open 
rather too obsequiously, explanations made 
as to where they woifld “pick up” .lulia—the 
sound of the telephone bell shrilling within 
the house—herself pausing—the maid run¬ 
ning out- 

Thornton’s voice over the phone, and at the 
first word her heart sinking down, down. 

“But I can’t, dear. I’m going with Enid.” 

She must, or— What was it he seemed to 
say? He mumbled so. He couldn’t be say¬ 
ing that! No, Thornie, no, nol 

“I’ll come. I’ll come. Do you hear me, 
Thornton? I’U come! At the school? Where? 
There? I’ll come, Thornton. Do you hear 
me? I’ll come!" 

Then, at the very last—that could not, of 
coiu’se, be spared her— “Don't tell dad!” 

'T''11EKE was no takhig a full breath im- 
til she reached Thornton—Thornton, 
whose many scrapes had never before boon 
touched with dishonor. The white, fright¬ 
ened boy’s face in the drug-store on an ob¬ 
scure street whore she found him did not seem 
like her son’s, and his half-hysterical speech, 
“I was gohig to put it back!” Over and over, 
just that—“I was going to put it back!”— 
testified more cloaiTy to ins pitiable state of 
nerves than to any facts. 

She had to drag him out into the sunlight, 
seek a secluded spot in a park, shako him, 
laugh at him, love him, before she could 
check the wild stream of self-accusations, and 
get from him any tiling like a coherent story. 
So needless a rock on which his ship had 
foimdered, so paltry a sum—half a month’s 
allowance, she calculated swiftly—to mean a 
boy’s heartbreak and disgrace! She saw at 
once that no medicine could be so soothing as 
the actual sum in Thornton’s hands. 

Leaving liim on the park bench, she made 
a hurried trip to the bank, but arrived just 
too late. A sudden determination took her 
then to Thornton’s school. If she had 
thought, she might have guessed what would 
seem to the principal the most natural thing 
to do, but she had not thought, and the shock 
was great. 

She found Jerome already in the building. 
Thornton’s father had learned only what the 
principal could tell him—that Thornton, 
treasurer of his class, had been imexpectedly 
called upon that afternoon to produce its 
small funds and made, as his sole answer, 
flight from the school. 

It remained for Mrs. Harbury to remind 
them of a patriotic occasion a few days back, 
of how Thornton had felt it a point of honor, 
as the son of a retm-ned officer, a point of 
honor —her dry lips managed an ironic smile—• 
to contribute; and his allowance being de¬ 
layed—she did not look at Jerome—he had 
“borrowed” from the class treasury, expecting 
to retiu’ii the money before it was needed. 


Thornton’s voice. “He’ll cat me alive, mums, 
but I don’t care!” 

And she had laughed with him, seeing his 
face look so happy. 

^HORNTON was fed, Thornton was 
tucked into bed, like the very little boy he 
seemed to-night, and .Icrome sent up to him. 

“Be gentle,” she whispered. 

“I’ll try,” he answered so humbly that 
her heart yearned to him. 

But she could not think of Jerome now. 
Alone in the silent rooms down-stairs her 
mind gave itself up to creeping worry. Enid 
was not at homo. There had come no mes¬ 
sage from her. 

“Winnifred.” Jerome touched her on the 
shoulder, where she sat crouched in a chair 
drawn clo.se to the window. 

The room was in darkness. She was star¬ 
ing out into the street, which showed plainly 
imder the electric glare. 

“Wianifred, it’s all I’ight. It’s all right-” 

U ER posture more than her dearth of words 
alarmed him. 

“Where is Enid?” he asked sharply. 

She told him then how she had let Enid go. 

“I did it, Jerome, I did it! I needn’t have, 
but I did!” 

And she had telephoned to the Reeves’s 
house and learned that Julia had not gone 
that afternoon with Mr. Faunce. 

“They went alone, .leromc—Enid and that 
man! He must have planned it deliberately. 
I did it, Jerome, I did it!” 

He drew up a chair and sat beside her, 
watching the street. They spoke very little— 
and not at aU of Thornton. Winnifred had 
a vague feeling that that was over and settled; 
she need not worry any more about Thornton. 
More, too, she felt—that something big and 
comforting was in the room with her, some¬ 
thing she had not known for a very long 
time. 


'YyilEN it was twelve, Jerome got up 
^ abruptly and went to the telephone. 

Winnifred got up, too, and turned on the 
light. Inaction had suddenly grown hor¬ 
rible, impossible. 

She hoard him call Faunce’s number. A 
long pause. Then Jerome, curtly: 

“That you, Faunce? This is Harbiu’y. 
Who is this speaking? Mr. Faunce not home? 
Where ? When will he be in?” Harbury hung 
up with a cUck. 


“What is it? What is it? Oh, my dear, 
you mustn't take it so! Nothing can be so 
bad as that! Tell me, tell me, Jerome!” 

“The scoundrel!” he said thickly. 

Ho caught hold of lier as if to steady him¬ 
self, and with a bewildered gesture put one 
hand to his head. 

“Winnifred,” in the same thick, dreadful 
voice, “Winnifred, that was Faunce! I know 
his voice. That was Faunce, I tell you! 
Where is Enid?” 


AT SIGHT of his breaking, her own 
com’age came back to her. 

“Nothing can happen to Enid, Jerome.” 

She had touched a spring; something in him 
was unloosed; words poured wildly out. 

“She’s with him — she’s there — my little 
Enid — so sweet and young and gentle and 
dear—with that — and I can’t choke him. 
I can’t get my hands on him—there’s no help— 
no way out — it’s all black, black, black!” 

Nothing happen? Ah, the parents who had 
said that of their daughters, and the beast had 
come; the old men who had said tliat of their 
wives, and the women shot down; the mothers 
who had said that of their babies, and seen them 
spitted on bayonets, tossed to the flames! 

limoconco and youth were no sanctuary— 
they made a target for filth; faith and honor 
held no security — they were treachery’s 
sluning mark! He talked as a man talks who 
has seen life stripped, decency made a sport, 
the things upon which society builds, and by 
which only it can survive, go down in ruins. 


AND as the woman beside him listened to 
his rasping voice, watched his racked and 
haggard face, tlu’ough the breaking barriers 
imderstanding flooded in. She saw why the 
old ties had been so slack, the old springs gone 
di’y: she saw how in the face of hideous forces, 
before the drift of awful currents, a man’s 
nature — the most nearly unchangeable of 
all things—may be changed, warped, clouded; 
she saw that where she had given reproach, 
resentment, anger, she should have given 
pity, pity, pity! 

And while she still listened, her own lips 
dumb before the horrors that were flowmg 
from his, a httle sound at the door cut through 
the spell binding them, a little fluttering sound, 
like a wind-beaten bird .seeking shelter. Their 
hands dropped, Jerome’s voice died in his 
tlu-oat: they turned starkly, straining their 
ears, holding back the very sound of their 
breathing. 


"TN ALL the pain and humiliation of the 
discussion that followed, Winnifred found 
the one intolerable pang in the sight of 
Jerome’s stricken face, Jerome’s unyielding 
silence. As she left at last to go back to 
Thornton, in the confusion of her mind one 
resolution burned like fire. 

Thornton himself must learn from that look 
of Jerome’s what it was he had done to his 
father, and from Thornton’s own telling 
Jerome must learn what he had done to his 
son! There was no choice. If the gap were 
not bridged now, it would never be. 

She ran the gamut of every appeal bub 
command: she touched every chord she knew; 
and at last she conquered. When darkness was 
upon them, when their bodies were spent 
with hunger and fatigue, she conquered. 

“I will tell dad!” he burst out sobbing. 
“Oh, mother, I v/ill tell dad!” 

In the last moment of their privacy, as they 
waited on a corner for the lighted car bearing 
down upon them from far up the street, the 
gay boyish note came miraculously back to 


■Vy INNIPRED flew to the door and opened 
’ ’ it—upon Enid—Enid, so footsore, weary, 
trembling, that she had fallen against the 
door of her own home, and from where 
she lay stretched up a hand to knock, 

Together they brought her in and laid her 
upon the couch. She looked up into their 
agonized faces and smiled—such a fleeting, 
mischievous, heart-breaking smile. 

“I’m tired—that’s all;” she spoke quite 
clearly. “You see, I walked.” 

“My little girl. My little gh-l—” Tears 
were running down his cheeks. 

“I didn’t like him, and I wouldn’t come 
back with him, so I walked.” 

“Good girl, Enid!” He said it, and made 
his quivering lips smile at her. “G-good gfrl!” 

“Wasn’t I?” 

She nestled contentedly, surveying him. 
Then came the most exquisite moment in 
Winnifred’s life, when Enid suddenly put her 
arms around her father’s neck. 

“Darling dad,” she said, “don’t look so— 
I’U tell you-” 
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There’s always 
a race for the first slice 
—when it’s homemade! 


And what an appetite real homemade bread gives 
little folks! They love its delicious flavor and 
there’s no food so wholesome for them. 

Use Yeast foam or Magic Yeast when you bake; 
then you’ll be sure of good bread. 


Magic ait Yeast Foam 

Just the same 


except in name 


Send for booklet 

“The <u^rt of Baking Bread” 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
CHICAGO 
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W HETHER you fancy rich, somber tones; 

vivid, striking colorings; or exquisite pastel 
shades — you can find them in Goetz* All Silk Satins! 

The word “Goetz” woven in white in the selvage is 
a mark of quality. Blouses, frocks, sport costumes 
and evening gowns of Goetz All Silk Satin are dis¬ 
tinctive—smart and becoming costumes for both 
formal and informal affairs. 

You’ll like the soft, lustrous finish and graceful 
drape of Goetz All Silk Satin and best of all, you’ll 
like its exceptional wearing qualities. Insist upon 
Goetz All Silk Satin for linings, too! 


Goetz Silk Manufacturing Co. 

NEW YORK 


* "Gets” 



You Can Have Beautifully Curly, 

Wavy Hair Like ''Nature’s Own” 

Few indeed are the women who will do without Silmerine 
when once they have used this unique preparation, for it keeps the hair 
curly, lustrous and fluffy, so that you can dress it beautifully and it will 
stay in place for many hours—as long as your care to have it. 


merine 








is applied at night with a clean tooth-brush. It is 
neither sticky nor greasy. Try the new way—the 
Silmerine way—and you’ll never again use the hair- 
destroying heated iron. Silmerine is positively harmless and 
serves ahso as a splendid dressing for the hair. Silmerine curli¬ 
ness appears altogether natural and lasts longer than you’d 
ever expect. 

Recommended by 32,000 Druggists 

Your druggist has Liquid Silmerine, or will cheer¬ 
fully get it for you, for wholesalers everywhere 
carry it in stock. A 5-ouiice bottle, $1.00, lasts a long" time. 
We do not fill mail orders. 

PARKER, BELMONT Sc CO. 

134 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


liquid 
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IN PAWN TO A THRONE 


tassel hanging down on the left shoulder. 

When ready, she opened the door and bade 
Spiro enter. “Let down the rope from the 
window,” she said. “When I am on the 
ground, I will shake it to lot you know.” 

Spiro took her hand, carried it to his lips. 
Both thought of how their lives had been in¬ 
tertwined — and that this might be the end. 

“Sto kalo,” he said huskily, “kai o theos 
mazy sou." 

The girl leaned forward, and, drawing down 
his head, kissed his forehead. Then, agile as a 
gymnast under the excitement of the moment, 
she climbed down the knotted rope. 


TN THE garden below Artemis stood among 
^ the shrubbery, feeling much like a young bird 
which had fallen out of its nest. Now that the 
step was irrevocably taken she seemed very 
small and helpless in the vast Avorld of in¬ 
trigue and violence! 

When she heard the regular footfalls of the 
evzone on duty in the garden, her self-possession 
returned. Here was the touchstone to make 
or mar her fortunes. She stepped forward in 
his path. The evzone approached her and 
pecired into her face. 

“It is indeed she,” he whispered, saluting. 
“At your orders, Kyria Artemis.” 

“Tell me if 1 look right.” she answered simply. 

The boy adjusted the cap at a slightly dif¬ 
ferent angle over her left ear. He stepped 
back and surveyed her with approval. In¬ 
deed she presented a gallant young figure. 
Grcek-ltke, she was oblivious of her costume, 
and it was the boy who was the more abashed 
at seeing before him the girl whom they called 
their great lady, descendant of one of the 
greatest families of Greece, looking exactly like 
an evzone. Yet his enthusiasm overcame all 
else, and in muffled tones he whis])ered; 

“You look like a brave pallikari, and no one 
would suspect you did not belong to the royal 
guard. But, my lady, can I not help you to 
escape? Niko changes at four. If you stay, I 
can go with you then.” 

“No; I must see if I can not get out before— 
with the help of this.” She indicated her cos¬ 
tume. “If I can not, I will return here, and 
you and Niko shall help me.” 

"Ova sas kale!” 

CANGE outside the gates of the palace, so 
vivid a sense of freedom held her that she 
wanted to break into song. She who had felt 
like a helpless fledgling a quarter of an hour 
ago now felt like an eagle, able to soar away 
into space wherever she might desire. Her 
feeling of elation was succeeded, however, by a 
brief period of terror at the ease with which her 
enterprise had succeeded thus far. She shook 
off this mood. 

“It is fear that wrecks the plans of the 
guilty,” she told herself. “I am not guilty, so 
I shall not fear.” 

Under a street-lamp ahead she saw a group 
of epistrates, who at this time were acting 
partly as detectives and partly as plug-uglies 
to cow the Venizelists. They would probably 
not question any one in the uniform of the 
king’s guard; yet, unwilling to take the least 
unnecessary risk, she turned back, took the 
first street to her left, and made a detoui’ 
around a couple of blocks to get back into the 
Kiffissia Road. 

She met no other persons abroad, for these 
were umiatural times m Athens, and the streets 
became desei’ted with darkness. Just opposite 
the Grande Bretagne she found, as she had 
hoped to find, several motor-cars still waiting 
at their stand, with the chauffeurs snoozing in 
the cars. 

“I wish to go to the Piraeus. What is the 
fare?” 

“Nmety drachmas.” 

“Nmety di’achmas! Prcpostci’ous!” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “No au¬ 
tomobile will go for less. Essence is sixty 
drachmas a gallon—and none to be got at 
that.” 

Artemis had been haggling for appearances 
sake only. “Very well. Start your car. I 
wish to go down on the quay opposite the 
French cruiser there.” 

A FTER much trouble the chauffeur managed 
to start his car. Past the mvisible Temple 
of Jupiter they tore, their glaring pathway of 
light turning all outside it to inky blackness, 
and on down the wide, straight street which 
leads to the Pirajus. On the quay they had 
to drop into second speed, for the whole water¬ 
front was crowded with refugees. 

“Here we are, my evzone," the chauffeur said, 
stopping his car. “There is the French 
cruiser.” 

Artemis sat for a minute without movmg. 

“There is a message I must send back to 
Athens. You shall have an added twenty 
drachmas to your ninety if you will deliver a 
letter for me the first thing to-morrow morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Willingly.” 

“But I have no paper or pencil.” 

The man handed her the stub of a pencil and 
a bit of dirty paper. Artemis wrote; 

Pallas Athena, at night, in her temple. 


She folded it several times and wrote Elihu’s 
name on the outside. 

“DeUver this to the American Legation the 
first thing to-morrow morning,” she said. 

The chauffeur again assui-ed her that tliis 
should faithfully be done, woke up a boatman 
•sleeping in his boat to take Artemis out to the 
cruiser, and drove back to Athens, 


WHEN the rowboat bearing Artemis Bysas 
'' in her evzone disguise neared the French 
puiser, a sharp challenge came out of the dark: 

"Qui va la?” 

Artemis stood up, and through her hollowed 
ands called back, “A messenger from Athens,” 

There were quick footsteps on the cruiser, 
nd when the rowboat reached the gangway 
wo young officers and tlnee marines with 
.fles were waiting to receive her. 

Lightly Artemis stepped out of the rowboat. 


“It is of the utmost importance that I shotfid 
see the commandant at once,” she said. 

The authority in her voice impressed the 
older of the two officers. After an instant’s 
hesitation he bowed slightly. 

“Come with me,” and he preceded Artenus 
up the steps to the deck. 


CHORTLY afterward she was ushered iiito 
the commandant’s cabin. He was sitting 


on the edge of his bed, w'rapped in his dressing- 
gown. The Frenchman asked sternly: 

“Who sent you here?” 

“No one, mon commandant. I came to beg 
your help to reach Saloniki as soon as possible.” 

An angry look passed over the ruddy face 
of the officer. Contemptuously he answered: 

“Your imiform precludes you from going to 
Saloniki; and how dare you come here at this 
hour? Are you a madman, or do you think I 
am an imbecile?” 

“I am no more a madman than you are an 
imbecile, commandant. It is for the sake of 
France and the civilized world, as well as for 
Greece, that I ask this.” 

“If it is for the sake of France, then it is to me 
you can speak. You need not go to Sa¬ 


loniki.” 

“Forgive me, commandant, if I must be cau¬ 
tious even toward you. It is to Mr . Venizelos 
and to Mr. Venizelos alone that I can speak.” 

“As you have said, we must be cautious. 
Why should I trust you?” he asked, pointing 
to her uniform. 

“You have every reason to mistrust my uni¬ 
form,” she admitted, “but for the safety of 
Saloniki I must see Mr. Venizelos at once. If 
Mr. Venizelos docs not vouch for me after he 
sees me, then shoot me for a spy, Comman¬ 
dant, I can not tell you more — but you will not 
regret helping me,” 


'T’HE commandant rose to his feet. “What 
sort of help do you expect fi-om me?” 

“To send me to Saloniki in one of yoiir tor¬ 
pedo-boats at top speed, and since it is im¬ 
portant that 1 should not be recognized by 
any one, 1 should like to be landed at the house 
of Mr. Venizelos, which stands by the sea.” 

“It is possible,” the officer temporized, 
“that you may never reach .Saloniki, even if I 
should send you. There arc mines and sub¬ 
marines that may sink you. Then the im¬ 
portant thing you have to say will go to the 
bottom of the sea.” 

“1 have thought of that, commandant. If 
you decide to help me, I will write a letter, 
which 1 shall beg you to put in your safe. If I 
reach my destination, you can destroy it. If 
not, you can send it either to Mr. Venizelos or 
to your own prime minister, as you choose, 
though 1 should prefer Mr. Venizelos to see it 
flj’St.” 

For still a few minutes more the Frenchman 
considered the question. Then he opened the 
door leading to his sitting-room, turned on the 
light, and motioned her to enter. 

“Write your letter,” he said bruskly, point¬ 
ing to a desk. 

q”HE destroyer that bore the last of the 
Bysas, darting this way and that, like a 
giant swordfish, made its way safely into the 
besieged port, and Artemis, in the uniform of 
the king’s guard and with her hands shackled, 
was brought into the presence of the greatest of 
modern Greeks. 

Instantly he recognized her, and, pointing 
to her handcuffs, cried: 

“What does this mean?” 

“Youi- friends do not wish to run any risk 
for your safety. They did not know me, and I 
suggested it myself.” 

With his own hands the great Cretan es¬ 
sayed to loosen her bonds, and, turning to the 
French officers, said warmly: 

“With no one else could my life be safer.” 

Apologizing, the officers loosened her hands. 

Artemis thanked them and begged them to 
withdraw, now that Air. Venizelos had vouched 
for her. 

Long and earnestly the two talked, the girl 
laying before him the plans of the Royalists. 
She told him about the cross of the Bysas and 
its contents, and of the American who had gone 
in pursuit of it. 

“But why, my child, did you take so great a 
risk?” Air. Venizelos asked when she had fin¬ 
ished. “Could you not have sent me word by 
some one else?” 

“I might. Spiro Alillioti was very anxious 
to come, but I had two reasons for coming my¬ 
self. First, I was afraid Spiro might not be 
able to roach you so quickly as I, if at all, and 
second”—once more the color mounted to her 
face—“I should have had to marry the dia- 
doque.” 


CHE laid her hand on liis sleeve, and, peering 

into his face, asked wistfully: 

“It isn’t any longer necessary for Greece that 
I should marry him, is it? Since he and his 
dynasty have dishonored our country, we can 
no longer regard them as legitimate.” 

Air. Venizelos nodded. “Where are you 
going from here?” he asked. 

“1 must return to Athens for a few days. 
After that 1 can come back here and do what I 
can for you and your cause.” 

“Alust you go to Athens?” he asked. 

Artemis hesitated, blushing furiously. The 
man she was talking with was reputed to have 
remarkable intuition. He saw that a strong 
reason Avas influencing her. 

“Very well,” he said; “return to Athens; but 
after that I should like to have you go to 
France and England, and personally bring 
before the prime ministers of those countries 
the necessity for the detln-onement.” 

With the two French officers Artemis 
stayed to dmner, and thereafter in due course 
of time, and without adventure, she arrived 
once more at the French cruiser in the Piraeus. 
The commandant himself came out to receive 
her, and she saw at once from his manner that 
he knew who she was. 

“I did not sleep till I learned by wireless that 
you were safe,” he said warmly. 

Continued on page 5 4 
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Diana’s Discovery 

By Beatrice Gordon 

ILLUSTRATION BY WILL GREFE 


F rom her accustomed place on the 
little porch, Diana Montgomery 
watched her husband out of sight on 
his way to the early train. But for 
the third successive morning, Don did not 
look around or wave to her from the bend 
in the road. Hurt and dLsappointed, she 
stood iooking wistfully after him for a mo¬ 
ment ionger than usual. She wondered 
vaguely how many husbands stopped car¬ 
ing for their wives in three years — and 
what, if anything, these other women did 
about it. Then she turned mechanicaily 
and entered the house. 

PI very day for months there had been 
evidences of a change in Don’s affection 
for her. All of them were small, of course, 
so small she hadn’t been able to bring her¬ 
self to mention them. Things were ap¬ 
parently just the same as ever, but Don 
was growing away from her, she knew. 
He had given up almost every little dem- 
onsti’ation of his love. In the morning, 
he read the paper all through breakfast, 
scarcely giving her a word. Then, at the 
last minute before rushing from the door, 
he merely brushed her cheek in parting. 
All day long, she had just the memory of 
that hurried ki.ss. 

At ieast two nights a week iately he had 
been staying down town for dinner. 
Usually he would phone late in the after¬ 
noon to tell her — “It’s the busy sea.son, 
you know,’’ or “Got a big job that must be 
cleaned up tonight.’’ And, of course, such 
messages meant long evenings alone for 
Diana — iong evenings when thoughts were 
beginning to come that she tried and tried 
to push back. Was it always business that 
kept Don in town? Yes, it had gone that 
far. Su.spicion, just a shade of suspicion, 
had begun to lift its head above the horizon 
of her great blind faith in her husband. 

And .so tliis morning, when again he had 
failed to turn and wave “Good-by,” the 
hurt went deeper in Diana’s heart, and all 
that forenoon as she went about her work 
the change in Don was almost constantly 
in her thoughts. Then, in the afternoon 
she had an inspiration. She would sur¬ 
prise him that night with a real “spread,” 
a dinner after his own heart. PI very dish 
should be something of which Don was 
especialiy fond. He could not help but 
see what pains she had taken to please him 
and maybe when it was all over, he would 
take her in his arms as he used to and 
teli her how wonderful she w'as to be al¬ 
ways planning for his happine,ss. The 
pi'ospect of it .setit her forth gaily on a 
marketing e.xpedition and her plans for 
the surprise carried her all through a 
happy afternoon. 

And then, as the hands of the clock were 
falling toward six-thirty, and the snowy 
cioth had been spread and the very best 
siiver laid, and the golden sweet potatoes 
were growing brown in the oven, and a 
juicy steak was just waiting liis step on 
the walk outside to go over the roaring 
Are — the phone rang. Diana ran and 
caught up the receiver, “Yes?” and, then —■ 
“I’m at the St. James, ju.st sitting down 
to dinner with Turner. Sorry. Get your¬ 
self a bite. I’ll be home about ten” — and 
before she could really grasp the words there 
was a click on the wire. He had gone. 

Diana dropped to a chair, sat there a 
long moment trying to adjust herself to 
the overwhelming disappointment, then 
rose and half running, half stumbling up 
the stairs, threw herself upon the bed in 
her own room and gave herself up to a 
flood of tears. 

T wenty minutes later as she lay, 
fairly worn out with weeping, she was 
roused by the sound of footsteps on the 
porch below. She jumped up and rushed 
to the long mirror — to see how red her 
eyes were. Then as she listened, a familiar 
receding whistle proclaimed the caller 
only the boy with the evening paper and 
she was much relieved. 

But the momentary excitement had 
dried up the fountain of tears. Diana was 
again herself now. She walked over to 
tne mirror to arrange her hair, and as she 
stood there, her eye fell to a picture on her 
dressing table, a picture of herself taken 
the June they were married, a picture Don 
used to call his favorite. There was a girl¬ 
ish charm about it, emphasized by the 
dainty, becoming dress she wore. It was a 
dress that any one would have said must 
be Diana’s even if they had seen it in a 
shop window. But what held her gaze now 
was not the picture itself so much as the 
contrast between it and what she saw re¬ 
flected in the mirror. She looked from 
one to the other, and then, slowly, she 
seemed to feel coming over her a great 
understanding. And with it came a Arm 


resolve. She would not submit quietly to 
the loss of her husband’s love. 

An hour later, the dining-room cleared 
of its silver and linen, the carefully planned 
dinner things put away for tomorrow, 
she was running through a pile of maga¬ 
zines in the den. And, at eleven when Don 
came up the stairs she was fast asleep, the 
trace of a smile still upon her lips. 

F or a few months things went on ap- 
pai’OTitly as usual in the Montgomery 
homo. Don was deeply engrossed in his 
work at the office, where ho was slowly but 
surely winning recognition from his firm. 
He frequently worked till late at night 
and always had to hurry to catch his train 
for town in the morning. 

But there had been a subtle change in 
Diana. She had somehow chased away 
the shadow that formerly pursued her. 
During the day, she sang cheery little 
.songs as she went about her work. And 
on more than one occasion she had failed 
to have dinner ready at the appointed 
hour. She seemed continually preoccupied 
— with sometiiing pleasant. Don noticed 
this, of course, and it bothered him a little. 
Once or twice he tried to discover Diana’s 
secret, but he got no satisfaction from her. 

When ho came home at night and let 
himself in with his latch key, Diana was 
never there any more to greet him. Ho 
had to got his slippers and hang up his 
coat and hat himself. But when he whis¬ 
tled Diana was always upstairs in her 
room. And she would come downstairs 
simply radiating some pleasant secret! 
Could she be preparing .some surprise for 
him — or what had come over her lately? 

T hen fmally one glorious October eve¬ 
ning it all came out in a most wonder¬ 
ful way! Don had left the office a little 
later than usual. It had been one of those 
days — which happen in all offices and all 
kitcheTis—when everything seems pos¬ 
sessed with contrariness. He was worn 
out physically and mentally. 

Arriving at his station, he walked 
slowly, thoughtfully, up the hill toward 
his home. He was wishing that he felt 
more as he used to feel about his home. 
He pictured to himself the bright, attrac¬ 
tive girl he had married three short years 
before. How she had changed! Had hei 
He wondered. 

From the bend in the road, he noticed 
that the house was lighted brilliantly. 
“Probably callens — or worse still, fjucsts," 
he thought. “I hope not! All I want to- 
nigiit are slippers, the big chair and a 
book! There isn’t anybody in the world I 
want to .see!” 

Going up the porch steps, he tried the 
door. But it was locked and the curtains 
drawn. He listened, but heard no voices. 
So he produced a bunch of keys, turned 
the lock and entered. What he saw 
amazed — transfixed him! 

There stood Diana —yes, it surely was 
Diana — but a NEW Diana! She was 
waiting for him with a strange, glad light 
in her blue eyes! She was .younger — more 
beautifully alluring than ever before — 
and she was wearing the most wonderful 
and becoming dre.ss he had ever seen! 

Instantly he was cori.scious of a change 
within him.self. Under the magic spell of 
reawakened love, he tried to speak, but 
could not. And so he came toward her 
slowly — both arms outstretched. 

“Diana!” he cried in a voice she could 
never forget. He was the old, proud, 
tender Don once more! 

I N the big leather chair before the open 
fire that night, Don and Diana sat 
watching the dancing flames and talking of 
a new-found happiness. They had so 
much to .say that words suddenly seemed 
inadeciuate. Most of what these two had 
to tell each other does not concern us. It 
cannot be told in minutes, nor yet in 
years; it cannot be perfectly told even in a 
lifetime, for it is endless and runs through 
eternity. 

“I must have been blind, dear,” Don 
said, after a long silence, “but —thank 
heaven! — my eyes are opened at last!” 

“Well, it wasn’t your fault, Don,” 
Diana replied. “I don’t know how it came 
about. But I grew carele.ss and indiffer¬ 
ent about my.self. You really never saw 
me in anything much but dowdy hou.se- 
dresses or .something equally untidy — and 
I don’t blame you. But I haven’t told you 
the real secret yet. 

“You see, I felt that you were growing 
away from me — I saw it in so many little 
things. And one night when you phoned 
that you were not coming home, I had a 
terrible cry about it. Then I caught a 



There stood Diana—yes, it surely tvas Diana—a NEW Diana! She was waiting for him . 


vision of my.self as I liad been. And I 
saw at once, of course, that no woman can 
hope to win—or hold—her husband’s love 
and respect, unless she keeps herself at¬ 
tractive. 

“Right there I resolved to try and 
remedy the trouble. But the expense 
looked like an insurmountable difficulty. 
You know we haven’t had any new clothes 
to speak of—either of u.s—since we were 
married. The money has always been 
needed, even before we had it, for what 
seemed just necessary things. 

“ Well, while f was pondering over my 
problem, suddenly the solution flashed into 
my mind. [ recalled reading a magazine 
article, a few evenings before, about a 
girl who found the way to happiness, by 
learning how to make stylish, becoming 
clothes for herself. 

“It told about an in.stitute of domestic 
arts and .sciences, through which any 
woman could learn during spare time, 
right in her own home, how to make all 
kinds of dresses and hats. 

“So I hunted up that magazine and read 
the Cinderella .story again. It was so con¬ 
vincing that I sent for more information 
at once. 

I N just a few days a handsome book 
came, telling all about the Woman’s 
Institute and its 25,000 delighted mem¬ 
bers. I .saw right away that here was 
just the opportunity I needed, so I joined 
and took up dre.s.smaking. 

“When my first lesson came, I knew any 
woman could learn to make her own 
clothes by this easy, fascinating method. 
The pictures make everything .so plain that 
a child could understand. I really felt like 
a different woman ju.st because I was so 
happy! I spent every minute I could on 
the les.sons and at night, I dreamed I was 
wearing the kind of clothes that would 
bring you back to me! 

“One delightful thing about the course 
is that almost right away you begin mak¬ 
ing actual garments. Why after only 
three le.s.sons, I made the prettiest little 
hou.sedress. It’s in the closet of my room 
with a lot of charming, dainty things. I 
hid my work and lessons there becau.se if 
you saw them too soon, it would have 
spoiled all my surprise for you! 

“The course can easily be completed in 
a few .months by stuaying an hour or two 
each day. The textbooks foresee and ex¬ 
plain everything. And the teachers take 
ju.st as personal an interest in your work 
as if they were right beside you. 

“ You .see it makes no difference where 
you live, because all the instruction is car¬ 
ried on by mail. And it is no disadvan¬ 
tage if you are employed during the day 
or have household duties that occupy most 
of your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as you 
wish, and just whenever it is convenient. 

“Besides learning how to make every 
kind of garment at a saving of half or 
more, I also learned the all-important 
thing in making clothes—the secret of dis¬ 


tinctive dres.s — wliat colors and fabrics 
are most appropriate for different types of 
women, how to really develop style and 
how to add tho.se little touclies that make 
clothes distinctly becoming. 

“Luckily I began my studies in the 
summer — the logical time, because sum¬ 
mer clothes are so much easier to make. 
Now I have more and prettier clothes than 
I ever had before in my life. And they cost 
only one-fourth of what ordinary clothes 
cost ready made. Some of the very pret¬ 
tiest things I have were made from out- 
of-date clothes of former .sea.sons. 

“I was sooTi able to work on even the 
most elaborate dresses and suits. I 
learned, too, to copy models in the shop 
windows, on the streets, or in fashion 
magazines. In fact, this wonderful method 
of the Woman’s Institute has really made 
me more capable than most profes.sional 
dre.ssmaker.s — after just a few months of 
spare-time study at home! 

“So that’s the secret of my surprise, 
dear,” finished Diana. “.lust think what 
it is going to mean to us all the rest of our 
lives. And isn’t it fine that any woman or 
girl anywhere can learn through the 
Woman’s Institute to dress attractively 
at such little co.st?” 

“It certainly is,” replied Don, drawing 
her face down close to his. “Any school that 
can teach women and girls the things you 
have learned in so short a time is perform¬ 
ing a wonderful service. Now — let’s go up 
and see the rest of this magic wardrobe!” 

D IANA’S discovery will solve your 
clothes problem,whatever it may be. 
More than 25,000 women and girls in city, 
town and country have proved that you 
can easily and quickly learn at home, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to make 
all your own and your children’s clothes 
and hats or prepare for success as a dress¬ 
maker or a milliner. 

It costs you nothing to And out just 
what the Institute can do for you. Simply 
send a letter, a postcard or the convenient 
coupon below and you will receive — with¬ 
out obligation — by return mail the full 
story of this great school that has brought 
the happine.s,s of having dainty, becoming 
clothes, sa^■ings almost too good to be 
true, and the joy of being independent in 
a successful busine.ss to women and girls 
all over the world. 


W^OMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 41-W, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me how I can learn the subject marked 
below: 

□ Home Dressmaking DMillinery 

□ Professional Dressmaking DCooking 


Name. 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or MLss> 

Address. 
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ALADDIN PRODUCTS CO 
336 North May St. 

Chicago 


Ever-Fresh and 
Ever-New 

Those Clothes You 
Wash With Aladdin 

There is now a new way to 
wash women’s dainty garments 
— a practical way which colors 
while it cleanses. 

It keeps every garment fresh 
and new — restores the color, or 
it gives you new colors when 
you want them. You can make 
your old clothes into new, with 
Aladdin Dye Soap. 


Dyes While It Cleanses 

This modern wonder-worker dyes while it 
cleanses- — you wash, rinse, dry in the shade, 
and you’re through. It doesn’t stain the hands 
nor make them red and rough. 

Aladdin is the purest of vegetable oil soap, 
clear and transparent. Its pinks, orange and 
yellows are so delicate you can see through them. 

Aladdin comes in 15 lovely colors — Flesh, 
Salmon-Pink, Peach-Pink, Pink, Old Rose, Red, 
Light Blue, Dark Blue (Copenhagen), Yellow, 
Green, Lavender (Orchid), Gray, Orange, Tan- 
Bisque, Ecru-Khaki. 

By combining- these colors you can make as many 
more — there’s no limit to the wonders you can work 
with Aladdin. 

If you cannot secure Aladdin at the store you patronize, 
send dealer’s name and 10 cents, stating color. 

Send for new booklet, Making Magic With Alad¬ 
din,” which explains the miracles which can 
be wrought with Aladdin Dye Soap. 




MM Nf. 5b4—rhe "Pan¬ 
dora." As gracefully feminine 
as ilie fibny veil on your hat, 
as smart and close-fitting as 
your favorite lid-gloves! A 
Brown Fieldrnouse lace boot 
with wood Louis heel, covered 
to match 


But the most impoi'tant of 
these—is shoes! 

Shoes and hats and gloves — essentials, of course! 
But your shoes determine your confidence in your 
costume—your ease and comfort! 

This season offers unusually beautiful fashions in 
the Red Cross Shoe. Exquisite -w'orkmanship and 
material, smart lines and curves that give grace and 
trimness to your foot! And the famous “bends- 
with-your-foot” comfort that is built into every 
Red Cross Shoe! These qualities make the Red 
Cross Shoe important in every woman’s wardrobe. 
See this charming footwear at the Red Cross Shoe 
dealer’s in your town. 

Write for new fall style guide! 

Sent -u’ithout ciiargc. lllustratos and describes the cor¬ 
rect models in all materials—each model the standard of 
value at it.s price. With it we will send you the name of 
your Red Cross Shoo dealer. .'\ddrcss The Krohn- 
I<'cchheimer Co., 668 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Model No. 5b2—The "Suffrage." A 
determined little shoe, this—with its busi¬ 
ness-like toe and its militant military heel! 
And there’’s efficient comfort in every smart 
line of it, soft Russia Calf—on the new 
long vamp last 


Model No. 563—The "Versailles." Gay 
French feet couldn’t be more carefree than 
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IN PAWN TO A THRONE 


‘T shall always be grateful to you, com¬ 
mandant, for having so quickly helped me. 
Your officers will tell you that I enjoy Mr. 
Venizelos’s confidence.” 

‘‘And what are your plans now, mademoi¬ 
selle? We can place a boat at your disposal 
and send you directly to France.” 

‘‘It is possible that I shall have to ask such a 
favor of you in a few days, but just now, after 
asking your hospitality till nightfall, I must go 
back to Athens once more.” 

‘‘Then we shall have to send an ascort with 
you.” Vehemently Artemis shook her head. 

‘‘No, no, commandant! It must not be said 
that one of my family touched Greek soil pro¬ 
tected by foreign bayonets. When I go, I go 
alone. 1 thank you, but you can not help me 
now, except by letting me rest here imtil 
nightfall.” 

E commandant did not insist. He placed 
his suite at her disposal and bade her have 
a good rest. With his first officer, however, he 
had a long conversation on the subject. And 
the fears of the one strengthened those of the 
other. 

‘‘If she will not let us protect her openly, wm 
must do so by stealth,” the first officer agreed. 
‘‘They must be on the look-out for her, and if 
she falls into their hands—■—” 

When they stepped out into the clear, star- 
ht night a cutter manned by eight rowers was 
waiting. 

At the quay the commandant stepped from 
the boat and offered Artemis his hand. She 
laid hers lightly in his and sprang ashore, need¬ 
ing little help. The Frenchman raised her 
liand to his Ups and kissed it. 

“Au revoir, mon evzone; and remember that 
the sooner we can send you safely to France 
the better we shall like it.” 

Before he could realize what she was about 
to do, she had bent down and kissed his hand. 

‘‘Little Greece is grateful to great France,” 
she said. “Au revoir!” 

She walked away toward the station. At 
the same moment a young ensign appeared 
from the dark, and saluted the commandant. 

‘‘The two automobiles are in readine.ss.” 

UROM the boat sprang a number of sailors. 

They divided into two squads, each under 
command of an ensign. 

‘‘Whatever you do, don't let her suspect 
your presence unless it is absolutely necessary. 
A boat will be awaiting you here.” The saUors 
disappeared into the night, walking softly. 

Artemis found a carriage in the square by 
the station of the electric railway and told the 
driver to take her up to the tennis-coui’ts by 
the Temple of Jupiter. There she paid off 
the driver, watched him out of sight, then 
walked back to the Acropolis. For some time 
she stood near the lower gate, and, observing 
no sign of life, made her way up to the upper 
gate. Softly she called, “Megacles!” several 
times without result. Fearing to raise her 
voice, she decided to climb the high iron 
railing. 

Inside she rattled Megacles’s door mitil be 
wakened. When the light from his candle 
shone upon her face, he first made the sign of 
the cross vehemently, then fell upon Ids knees 
and kissed her feet. 

‘‘Thank God! You are well again!” he cried. 

“Well?” she queried. Then she saw a look 
of terror come into Megacles’s eyes, and she 
guessed that he thought her out of her mind. 

‘‘Kyria Artemis, how did you get here?” he 
cried. ‘‘And in this costume? You are ill. 
You must retiirn to the palace at once. You 
do not know what you are doing.” 

‘‘Listen, Megacles. 1 am not ill, and I am 
not out of my mind. 1 escaped from the pal¬ 
ace, and 1 have been to Saloniki.” 

‘‘You have been to Saloniki!” he exclaimed 
in wonderment. ‘‘Why, only this noon the 
doctors gave out a bulletin telling how ill you 
were, and that you might not be able to leave 
yoxu’ room for several weeks, because Spiro’s 
death-’ ’ 

‘‘CPIRO’S death!” echoed the girl. A 
sudden faintness came over her. So the 
worst she had feared had come to pass! ‘‘Spiro’s 
death,” she repeated. ‘‘Now did he die?” 

“You do not know?” the keeper asked ex¬ 
citedly. “Then perhaps that is not true 
either.” 

“If they say he is dead, I fear it is too true. 
How do they say he died?” 

“He was cleaning his automatic pistol, and it 
accidentally wont off.” 

“They shot him themselves, Megacles!” she 
cried passionateiy. “They killed him. If 
over a man died in the service of his country, 
that man is om’ Spiro.” 

Trembling and miserable, she leaned against 
the wall of the little house. By a cm-ious trick 
of the mind, m her great sorrow and agitation, 
she remembered telling Elihu Peabody that 
Sph’o was her walking shadow, and that when 
he should cease to be she herself would cease 
to be what she was. What then was going to 
happen to her when she should no longer be 
Artemis Bysas? The tears surged to her eyes; 
but they did not fall. The long practise of 
suppression imconsciously dominated her. 

■YWIIEN she could speak again she returned 
from the dead to the Uvmg, and asked; 

“Has any one been coming to the Acropolis 
at night?” 

“No one that I know of,” Megacles an¬ 
swered xmcertamly, scratcliing his head. 

Artemis shook his arm. “It is very im¬ 
portant that I should know. Are you not 
sure?” 

Sheepishly Megacles confessed: 

“Some time ago I gave a key to a yotmg 
American who loves Greece very much, and 
who likes to come here at night.” 

In a voice that sounded unlike her own, Ar¬ 
temis managed to ask; 

“Who is he? What is his business here?” 

“I do not know his name, and I do not know 
his business.” 

“Can you describe him?” 

“He looks like a statue made by Praxiteles.” 


“And you don’t know whether he has been 
here lately?” 

“No; I have not seen him for several days.” 

“Thank you, Megacles. I wUl not keep 
you up longer. Good night!” 

Artemis went up to the little Temple of the 
Wingless Victoi’y, gleaming so white and cold 
and impersonal in the night, and w’aited. She 
felt alone and bereft as never before in her life. 

The death of Spiro—Spiro, who had carried 
her on his shoulder in her babyhood and child¬ 
hood, who had been her constant companion 
and had watched over her ever since—had 
shaken her profoundly. And in addition to 
Spiro there was the young American—who had 
not come to the Acropolis He, too, must have 
died for Greece—and for her. 

He had loved her, and he was dead, and it 
was she who had sent him to his death. Arte¬ 
mis lived over again the last night that she had 
seen him. He had begged for just a word 
then, and she had denied him even that. 
Softly and caressingly she spoke to the spirit 
of young Peabody, “I was not human, Elihu; 
but 1 am now—now that you are no more.” 

AT LAST the tears were loosened. Without 
shame she wept, surrounded by the ruined 
splendor of her race. She knew now with a 
knowledge that tortured her that she loved 
Elihu and had loved him all along, and that he 
was lying dead somewhere in the neutral zone. 
All she cared for she had sacrilicetl to Greece, 
and she was left, an utter beggar, alone, on the 
very threshold of life. 

She felt the more miserable because her 
lover had died without knowing how much she 
cared for him. Sob after sob shook her. The 
French sailors, who had climbed the fence 
while she had been speaking with Megacles, 
watched her pityingly from their concealment, 
unable to help or comfort her. They laid 
their hands on their automatic pistols and 
longed for some one to fight in her behalf. 

Suddenly Artemis started up, listening. 

Some one was coming. Under the translu¬ 
cent blue of the night a solitary figure was as¬ 
cending the marble steps. 

Artemis wanted to I’un to meet him, but all 
she did was to raise herself on her kness and 
wait, unable to do more. Her arms were out¬ 
stretched toward him, and then without know¬ 
ing it she cried out his name. 

In an instant Peabody had sprung to her and 
was holding in his arms a clinging little figure, a 
girl sobbing and crying, unquestionably a 
woman, indubitably his very own by the great¬ 
est force that binds one life to another. 

Neither of them knew how long they stood 
there clasped in each other’s arms. Time was 
a part of eternity and their love was that eter¬ 
nity itself. At last Elihu held her from him. 

“You have not asked me how I succeeded?” 

“You are back. So 1 know.” 


■prROM his breast-pocket he brought forth the 
^ cross of the Bysas. He placed the chain 
around her neck, and the jeweled cross gleamed 
faintly on the blue of her evzone tunic. 

“I reached Athens this afternoon,” Elihu 
wont on, “and the town was full of rumors 
about you. First, I heard that your marriage 
to the crown prince was soon to take place, 
then that you were very ill at the palace. 
When I reached the legation they gave me your 
note. I did not know what to make of it, but 
1 decided to come up here anyway. It is two 
hours since I started. I suppose it was nerves, 
but 1 had the idea that I was being followed, 
so I doubled about like a himted fox. If they 
managed to keep in my trail— Hark! What 
is that?” 

Pat, pat, pat! The tread of feet in unison 
was coming up to the gate. There was a sharp 
command in a voice which Artemis recognized 
as that of the yoimg German officer who was 
staying incognito in the palace. 

“Quick! Make your escape,” Elihu com¬ 
manded. “I locked the gate. That will de¬ 
lay them some time. Then I can keep them 
from passing through the Propyl sea for a 
quarter of an hour more.” 

In a flash Artemis saw the queen’s strate- 
gem. She had had Elihu watched and fol¬ 
lowed, in the hope of tracking her down 
through him. Below she could hear Megacles 
protesting that he could not find his key. He 
spoke loud, shouting out his words. Artemis 
tmderstood that he was trying to warn her. 
Her heart throbbed, but her mind worked 
clearly and rapidly. 

“ TYEAR one, I could not escape if I tried, and 
^ 1 am not afraid of those evzones —I am 
only afraid of your willingness to do for me 
more than 1 have yet asked of you—more than I 
expected ever to ask of any man. I want you 
to hide, and leave me alone with the evzones.” 

“You ask me to hide, whUe you face them 
alone?” Elihu cried. 

“Yes, it is that I ask of you. If the danger 
were only for me, I could not ask it. We would 
stand side by side and fight—and Sph-o has 
taught me to fight well. But the danger is to 
my country and the Entente. You do not 
know the Greeks. If they fomid me here with 
you, alone at night, I should have no influence 
over them. WiU you do this gi-eatest of ser¬ 
vices for me? Will you hide?” 

Elihu kissed her hand and without another 
word left her. Megacles by now had reluc¬ 
tantly opened the gate, and the evzones were ad¬ 
vancing two at a time, their officer following. 

Artemis stood with crossed arms between 
two of the columns of the Propyl aea. So still 
was she that she might have been a statue her¬ 
self, and when the officer first perceived her he 
stopped, open-mouthed. Then he came a step 
nearer, to make sure of the identity of his prey. 

“Aha! So it is you—dishonoring the uni¬ 
form. I have tracked you down at last. You 
are under arrest, Fraulein.” 

The eight evzones he commanded belonged to 
the king’s guard, which was supposed to be de¬ 
voted heart and soul to the Royalist cause. 
Yet Artemis had faith enough in the Greek 
sph-it, which first had conceived the idea of 
democracy, to appeal to it, even under the 
present circumstances. 
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T)o the cracks in your floors spoil 
the looks of your rooms ? 

Above are two pictures of the same living-room. The only differ¬ 
ence in the two pictures is in the floors. On the left a wood floor is 
shown, with its unsightly (and unsanitary) cracks. On the right a 
Blabon Art Floor of Linoleum—^with its wide expanse of smoothly 
beautiful (and sanitary) surface. 

The superior attractiveness of Blabon Art Floors rest not only on this one 
point. Unlike wood floors Blabon Art Floors are made in a variety of colors 
and designs. For examjfle, the plain Blabon Art Floor shown above is made in 
brown, gray, green, blue and terra cotta. We also make 357 tile, mosaic, carpet, 
matting, hardwood and other designs in many colors for every room in the house. 

Blabon Art Floors when waxed and polished have all the luster of hardwood. 
Quieter and softer to the tread than any other type of floor. Easy to clean, and 
keep clean. Wonderfully durable. Moderate in price. See your dealer, or 
write for booklet. 


Important Notice: Floor-coverings made upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum. Such felt paper products have a black interior 
which is easily detected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 

The George W. Blabon Company Established 68 years Philadelphia 


THOSE FLOORS 

BY MARTHA H. CUTLER 


W HAT shall we do with our floors? Those 
who put in hardwood floors some years 
ago thought their cjuostion was an¬ 
swered for all time. But many of them have 
since confessed to a bitter disillu.sionment. 

The correct process of caring for hardwood 
floors is a simple one, but the materials initst 
be the best. 


TTREQUENTLY it is necessary to darken 
^ or to change the color of a floor. Light 
floors, while they have the advantage of not 
showing dust, do not make a satisfactory 
foundation for the color scheme of a room. 
The floor color should bo the darkest in a 
room, and light, shining borders round a rug 
neither fulfil this requirement nor make an 
artistic background for the rug itself. 

The oil stains are highly satisfactory and 
the man who makes his own will be sure that 
the materials are the best. 

Directions for mixing stains and details con¬ 
cerning the application of various finishes as 
well as the selection of floor coverings will be 
sent out by The Delineator on request. 

If the floor is made of one of the open¬ 
grained woods, oak, mahogany or walnut, 
the next process after staining is the applica¬ 
tion of a good paste “filler.” In twenty-four 
hours this will be hard and the floor must bo 
sandpapered smooth with 00 sandpaper. 
Close-grained woods like pine, chestnut, birch 
and cedar do not require the filler. 


T3EFORE either a varnish or a wax is used 
^ the floor must bo smooth, dry and clean, 
free from all loose dirt. U.sually two coats of 
varnish are required, with a twenty-four hour 
wait, for drying, between apiilications. The 
best waterproof varnishas, if they are properly 
used, are guaranteed not to show water 
marks, heel marks, and so forth. 

If a dull finish is desired, the final coat can be 
rubbed down with powdered pumice and water 
forty-eight hours after it has been applied. 
A varnish used for out-of-door work is splen¬ 
did for kitchen floors. It seems like tempting 
Providence to pour boiling water on any var¬ 
nish, but we are told this particular varnish has 
stood even that test. 


A wax finish is both beautiful and durable if 
it is kept renewed. When the floor is to have 
extremely hard wear, a ground-work for the wax 
is suppUed by a preliminary coat of imder-lac 
or varnish. 

Both waterproof varnish and wax are now 
used to preserve linoleum. Good linoleum is 
expensive, but its long service justifies its cost. 
It is the part of wisdom to take every precau¬ 
tion to make it last. Disaster is caused by al¬ 
lowing water to get under it and into its pores. 
To avoid the former, the linoleum should be 
firmly cemented in place; to escape the latter, 
varnish or wax .should be used as a protection. 

Authorities differ about the comparative ad¬ 
vantages of these two preventives. It has 
been proved that unless a very good quality of 
waterproof varnish is used, it will merely stiffen 
the linoleum and make it crack. Precaution 
must be taken in the use of either. 

(ALD floors are, of course, the serious prob¬ 
lem. Individual advice is really needed 
for each, since the conditions vary. It is not 
always neces.sary to remove the old finish and 
start again, but it frequently is. 

If the old finish is a varnish, the professional 
uses a steel scraper and sometimes a plane. 
The amateur will find it simpler to use one of 
the patent “removers,” although the greatest 
care must be taken in washing it off with gaso¬ 
line after it has done its work. Bo desper¬ 
ately cautious in using gasoline. If any of it 
is left, the new finish will not harden. 

Oxalic acid will remove stains: but that, too, 
must be neutralized by a thorough washing 
with weak ammonia water or there will be 
trouble. An old wax finish may bo cleaned off 
with benzol or with one of the solvents on the 
market. There are many preparations for 
cleaning and reviving floors if extreme meas¬ 
ures are not required. 


Information about rugs and full directions 
for reflnishing floors and materials to be used 
in this work will be sent to you if you request 
them of Harriet Baxter Sheldon, Interior-Deco¬ 
ration Editor, The Deline.ator Service De¬ 
partment, Butterick Building, New York City. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Ask your dealer 
at once for Sani- 
Flush. If he is 
unable to supply 
you immediately, 
send us 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) 
far a full size can 
postpaid. (Cana¬ 
dian price 35c; 
foreign price 50 
cents.) 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 

Sani-Flush is so easy to use. 

Simply sprinkle a little of it into the 
closet bowl, follow the directions care¬ 
fully, and flush. 

You’ll be surprised to see how quickly 
stains, incrustations and every trace of 
rust disappear—leaving the bowl and 
trap glistening white. 

And Sani-Flush cleans so thoroughly 
that you don’t need to use disinfectants. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 

915 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 

Canadian Agents: 

HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO.. Ltd. 

T oronto 


IN PAWN TO A THRONE 


standing there amid all that spoke of the 
highest Hellenic ideals, with the cross of the 
Bysas on her breast, she was like a vision from 
those far-off times when her race had led the 
world. Disregarding the pompous German, 
she appealed passionately to her coimtrymen: 

“Sons of Hellas, 1 am Artemis Bysas. You 
all know my family: you all know it has ever 
stood for the honor of Greece. To-day Hellas 
is passmg through her darkest hour. A for¬ 
eign-born woman who is ourtjueen has brought 
dishonor upon us, to satisfy the aspirations of 
her own race. I have used your uniform—not 
to dishonor it, but to help save the honor of 
your country. Whoever touches me betrays 
Hellas and serves Prussia.” 


LTANS VON KLENZE had seen much since 
coming to Greece wliich had outraged Ms 
sense of the fitness of things, but nothing to 


equal this of a prisoner’s daring to dispute the 
question of her arrest. He fairly gurgled with 
indignation. 

“Arrest her!” he sputtered. 

No one moved. One of the evzoncs spoke: 
“Kyria Artemis, tell us, for we are truly be¬ 


wildered. We did not know whom we came 
here to hunt for. We were told you were ill in 
the palace—and here the lieutenant tells us 
you have betrayed the king, wliile you tell us 
the queen has betrayed Greece.” 

“Evzones! Spiro Millioti, whom you all 
know, was kUled because he woifld not serve 
Prussia. I escaped at night, and went to 
Saloniki to thwart tl*e foreigner who rules over 
us and would betray our honor. Is there one 
of you who would do less?” 

One who has not lived in Greece can hardly 
appreciate how typical tliis whole scene was. 
Certainly to Hans von Klenze it was so fan¬ 
tastic for soldiers to discuss the ethical as¬ 
pect of an order that he felt as if he were losing 
his mind. Furthermore, he perceived that he 
was losing control of Ms men. He drew Ms pis¬ 
tol from its holster and shouted furiously; 

“Hold your tongues, you swine! Arrest her 
at once, and bring her along by force, or I wUi 
shoot her where she stands.” 


A SINGLE shot rang through the mght, and 
Hans von Klenze, blond beast from Prussia, 
crumpled up on the marble steps, Ms auto¬ 
matic falling from Ms hand. 

“That is the last time you will call us 
‘swine,’ ” said one of the evzones calmly, put¬ 
ting Ms pistol back into its holster. “We are 
not Germans. Now, Kyria Artemis, at your 
orders.” In the startled hush that followed, 
there sounded swift footsteps. 

“Hands up!” came a sharp command in a 
French accent. “The first man who moves, 
dies.” 

The evzones glanced about and .saw nothing 
but the muzzles of automatic pistols. In the 
darkness they seemed to be surrotmded by an 
army of French sailors. 

“Who is there?” Artemis called in alarm. 

“Friends!” answered an ensign, stepping for¬ 
ward and saluting. “The commandant or¬ 
dered us, without obtrusiveness, to see that 
you reached your home in .safety. It seemed 
necessary to obtrude.” 

Artemis turned to the evzones. “It is only 
our French brothers. They will not hurt lus. 
Tiiey are the allies of all true Hellenes. If any 
of you wish to go to Saloniki to fight to re¬ 
habilitate the honor of our country, come for¬ 
ward and give your hand to tMs officer. If 


there are any of you who still feel that they 
owe allegiance to the foreign traitors who are 
our rulers, you may go free. 1 give you my 
word that no one will molest you.” 

“No!” cried one of the evzoncs. “What we 
want you to do is to give us your word, as a 
Bysas, that the Other One in Salomki is not a 
traitor, as we have been told.” 

“On this cross of the Bysas I swear to you 
that he in Saloniki stands for the honor of your 
race. Who fights for him fights for Greece!” 

One of the evzones stepped forward and 
offered his hand to the French ensign, who had 
spoken in Greek, and who not only took the 
hand, but kissed the young Greek on both 
cheeks. Foilowing this, one after the other, 
they all stepped forward and gave their hands 
to the ensign. 

The man on the ground moaned. 

“Pick up that canaille," the ofiicer said to his 
men. “We will take him to the ship and try 
to mend him up, though he isn’t worth it.” 

Four of the sailors picked up the German. 

“Allans! En avanl!” commanded the en¬ 
sign. He himself lingered an instant. “France, 
mademoiselle, watches over you.” 

Artemis touched the cross on her breast. 
“May France ever be victorious, so that bar¬ 
barism may not prevail.” 

Down the steps he ran after his men, whom 
Megacles was letting out of the gate. 

When all was silent again, Elihu came forth 
from his hiding-place. 

“Not a very heroic role you assigned to me, 
my Pallas Athena.” 

A RTEMIS took both Ms hands in hers. “Only 
a great-minded man would have been able 
to sink his pride and play so unheroic a part. 
Yet had you not done as I asked, I should 
never have succeeded with the evzones. Then 
there might have been a pitched battle and in¬ 
calculable harm done. And now I must leave 
you again. Mr. Venizelos wishes me to go to 
France and England. My work here is done.” 

“My work begins—and I, too, must go to 
France; for my country is at war.” 

He took her m his arms. “Let me bring 
you to the safety of our legation to-night, and 
to-morrow let us be married and go to France 
together. I have your guardian’s consent, and 
it is befitting a Bysas to be a bride of war. 
Will you?” 

The old whimsical smile returned to Arte¬ 
mis’s lips, enhanced by a new tenderness. 

“Why not, since you answered my call and 
came to life? But you must remember that 
so long as I live part of me belongs to Greece. 
Whenever she needs me I must come to her.” 

“A part of me, too, will belong to her. She 
will have the two of us instead of only one.” 

CUDDENLY she pushed Elihu from her, and, 

gazing sternly up at him, demanded: “And 
after the war is over, and you have served your 
country, what will you do then, Mr. Elihu 
Peabody?” 

“I shall watch over you the rest of my life.” 

“No; I mean, what will you do to uphold 
the traditions of your name?” 

The American laughed. “You stickler for 
traditions! I had already decided on that 
some time ago. It shall be ‘Peabody «Sc 
Son.’ ” 

And far away in America, Mr. Peabody, 
Senior, before going to sleep folded his hands 
once more and said: “Thy will be done.” 

The End 
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THIS IS “FINAN¬ 
CIAL SENS A- 
TION,” THE $60,000 
BULL. HIS BIRTH¬ 
DAY, AND HIS 
SIXTEEN GREAT- 
G REAT-GR A N D- 
PARENTS, ARE 
RECORDED. 

IS NOT A BABY 
WORTH THE 
NOTICE GIVEN A 
B,<E A S T OF THE 
FIELD? IS YOUR 
BABY’S BIRTH 
REGISTERED? 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY 

WHY HE SHOULD KNOW IT 

BY CAROLYN CONANT VAN BLARCOM 


W HO are you? Do you really know and 
can you prove it? Or are your identity 
and age only matters of hearsay? 

Will your baby be able to prove definitely at 
every turn in his life just who and how old he is? 

He will if his birth is registered. Otherwise 
he will not. 

A young woman out in Indiana has recently 
learned the truth of tliis to her sorrow. And to 
her financial loss as well, for a birth certificatei 
was all that stood between her poverty and a 
life of comfort. 

Her parents were Swiss, but Mary was born 
in this country. When she was three years old' 
her father was killed In an accident, leaving the 
little girl and her mother without a peimy. 

It doesn’t need a very fertile brain to 
Imagine the struggles and hardship that 
these two suffered during the years that fol-' 
lowed. Nor the bles.sed relief they felt when 
word came of the inheritance that had fallen 
to Mary through the death of her uncle in 
Switzerland. 

All that Mary had to do, in order to come 
into the inheritance, was to establish her iden¬ 
tity. That would be .simple enough, she 
thought, for a certified copy of her birth cer- 
tificato would prove legally that she was she. 

And so, the happiest girl in all the land, she 
sallied forth to the town hall for this necessary 
bit of cvidisnce. But it was not forthcoming. 

r^iligent and repeated search through the 
official records failed to reveal any mention of 
Mary’s birth. Preposterous thoughit was, she 
liad to believe the unbelievable fact that her 
parents had not regarded her birth—the most 
important event in the entire span of her ex¬ 
istence—as of sufficient importance for I’ecord. 

She was then informed that the Swiss Gov¬ 
ernment would ac'-ept a sworn statement from 
the doctor who had presided at her birth. 
But he liad died long since. It was finally 
agreed upon that there was no other possible 
method of proving that Mary was Mary, 
Accordingly her property was lost and the 
unfortunate mother and daughter continued 
their combat with poverty. 

SECOND story from life, equally astoxmd- 
ing, but with a happier ending, is told by 
Doctor Hurty, Secretary of the Indiana State 
Board of Health. 

This one also is about a girl whose claim to 
her inheritance was challenged, in this instance, 
because there was a doubt about her age. 
Her grandfather had left his estate to his unre¬ 
liable son in trust, the money to be transferr'ed 
to his granddaughter upon her twenty-first 
birthday. 

When she reached this'ago and claimed her 
property her father disputed the claim and de¬ 
manded evidence of her alleged age, asserting 
that she was in fact only nineteen. As there 
was no record of the girl’s birth, the court was 
in a cjuandary. The matter was discussed far 
and wide. 

Finally, in an inspired moment, one of the 
old residents in the community remembered 
that a valuable cow belonging to the deceased 
grandfather had given birth to a calf on the 
day that the baby granddaughter was born, 
and he remembered it so well that he was will¬ 
ing to swear to it. 

The calf represented a definite money value. 
Its birth would have been recorded as a matter 
of course. Sure enough, it was found that the 


birth of the calf had been carefully registered 
and the date coincided with the one claimed 
by the heiress as her natal day. Thus 
was she enabled to acquire the property 
and only because the bii-thday of a calf had 
been recorded. 

There are other animals — not human— 
whoso births are registered; Horses and 
dogs; no end of dogs; cats of high degree 
and known ancestry, which are of such conse¬ 
quence that they must bo kept track of; and 
cocks and other noble members (jf the feath¬ 
ered family. Even the jackass, the butt of 
many of our best jokes, can smile down upon 
us witli patronage and condescemsion. F'or is 
not his e.xlstenco formally and solemnly entered 
in ink on a carefully preserved and cher¬ 
ished record? While we less consecpient crea¬ 
tures scramble thi-ough life ignobly un¬ 
registered. 

JN NEW Jersey there is a beautiful, sleek and 

arrogant bull, named Financial Sensation. 
He is regarded with fitt ing honor and respect 
by his unregistered human admirers. And no 
wonder! He has a birth certificate and it con¬ 
tains minute information about his sixteen 
great-great-grandparents. What wouldn’t his 
human admirers giv'o could they say the .same! 

It is loft for them, if they wore born in most 
States of this country, to bo ranged along with 
such as the mule, who, as Mark Twain once put 
it, is “without pi’ide of ancestry or hope of pos¬ 
terity.” I’or how can there be a claim to an¬ 
cestors or even to dc.s-otulants of whoso e-x- 
istenco there is no record and, consecpiently, 
speaking egally, no po.sitive knowledge? 

But of definite, practical importance all 
through our workaday life is tlu; fact that 
a birth certificate is always accei'ted as un- 
questionabio legal evidence of one’s age, pai'- 
entage or citizeaship. It gives proof that one 
is old enough to go to .school or to leave .school: 
to go to work; to vote; or to marry. During 
the recent war every one who went into over¬ 
seas service, soldier, sailor, doctor, nurse or 
social worker, was confronted with a request 
for a birth certificate. 

It is manifestly impossible to enforce laws 
for compulsory education and prohibition of 
child labor without adequate and enforced 
laws for birth registration. Purposeful etfort 
to reduce our inexcusably high baby-death- 
rate can bo begun, and satisfactorily continued, 
only in those localities where there is knowl¬ 
edge of the birth-rate. 

Europeans take the question of birth-regis¬ 
tration seriously. In England, for example, 
not only must births be reported, but they must 
be reported within thirty-six hours. 

But in the United States the Bureau of the 
Gertsus at Washington, in 1917, listed but 
tvyenty States, besides the District of Colum¬ 
bia, as having birth-registration laws whose 
provisions and enforcement were adequate. 

The.se States comprise only 50.9 per cent, 
of the estimated population of the counti’y, 
and are printed in black on the map shown 
below. Is your State among these? 

If not, make it your busine.ss to see that steps 
are taken to add it to this honor roll. If you 
don’t know how to go about it, write to me and 
I’ll tell you. 

Don’t let your baby go through life with any 
uncertainty about his identity. 

Register his birth. 



ONLY THE STATES IN BLACK HAVE AUl.QUATF BIRTH-REGULATION LAWS 



JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF 

A New Novel by 

Joseph C. Lincoln 

author of "Shavings,” etc., the most popular humorist in 

America to-day 

An Interview nvith 

Cardinal Mercier 

by Mrs. Vernon Kellogg, wife of the Belgian Relief 

commissioner 

A Short Story by 

Senor Blasco Ibanez 

author of "The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 

At How Much Per Year Do You Value 
Your Services as Wife and Housekeeper? 

Katharine Fullerton Gerould 

distinguished short-fiction writer, analyzes the American 
college girl of to-day and summarizes answers to vital 
questions sent seniors of twelve American woman’s colleges 

THIRD INSTALMENT OF 

Thrilling Novel by 

Samuel Merwin 

An Autobiography of 

Frances Starr 

These are some of the features in the all-star October issue of 

The Delineator 

20 cents a copy, $2 a year — $2.yo in Canada 

Begin your subscription with this issue 
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In One Lesson 
Crochet This 
Filet Sweater 



Yes, you can actually 
learn in one lesson to 
make this beautiful 
sweater. And the sooner 
you learn this very easy 
stitch, the sooner you can 
begin to make the fasci¬ 
nating filet lace that is 
used to decorate both 
personal and household 
linen. 

Besides the many 
charming new designs 
in the 

Butterick 

Transfers 

for Embroidery, 
Braiding, Etc. 

you will find one for 
making a miser’s bag in 
which to carry your trea¬ 
sures, lace yokes for night¬ 
ies, a camisole to match, 
a combination yoke with 
ribbon bands, and cro¬ 
chet medallions for other 
dainty lingerie. 

In the 64 pages there 
are 72 new designs. 

Get Your Copy Now of 

Butterick 

Transfers 

/or Embroidery, Braiding, Etc. 

25 cents a copy, with a coupon 
good for 15 cents in the pur¬ 
chase of any Butterick Pattern. 



SEASONABLE MEALS 

BY FLORA G. ORR 

Home-Economics Editor 


I F YOU follow the sug- 
gestioii.s of those momis it 
will probably mean that 
you will have on hand diu’ing 
the latter part of August and 
the first of September extra 
vegetables and fruits, corn, 
tomatoes, appios, i)lums, 
peaches, grapes and so forth. 

You older housckoei)ers wall 
have i)rctty clear ideas in your 
own minds as to how you will 
use or preserve these. Your 
long experience and your 
knowledge of what your fem- 
ily likes during the Winter 
months are the only guides 
you need. 

'I'ho following advice, there¬ 
fore, is particularly for the 
young or inexperienced house¬ 
keeper, a little chat to help her 
to decide what to do with any 
surplus. 

I f you have a cellar or base¬ 
ment storeroom, plan to store 
as many potatoes, onions, car¬ 
rots, beets, pumpkins, squash 
and apples as your family will 
need. Store only the more 
nearly perfect apples and vege¬ 
tables, however. 

r''ORN dries readily and is a 
palatable product to luso 
during the W'inter. Remem¬ 
ber that it should be treated as 
soon after the picking and 
husking as possible. The fol¬ 
lowing directions arc taken 
from the Wisconsin bulletin 
on drying: 

“Immediately after husking, 
place the eai-s in unsalted boil¬ 
ing water for live minutes; 
phmgc into cold water; drain 
or wipe with clean towels; cut 
kernels from cob, being careful 
not to cut too close to the cob. 
Use a sharp knife. Dry in a 
warm oven by placing it on 
clean platters, dripping-pans 
or t rays. Leave the oven door 
open while the corn is drying. 
Stir frequently during the dry¬ 
ing process. Do not over¬ 
heat. The temperature should 
never exceed one hundred and 
forty degrees Fahrenheit. Al¬ 
low corn to remain in a dry 
place for several days, tm-ning 
it frecpiently in the mean time; 
this permits more complete 
and effective drying. Store in 
paper bags or boxes.” 

QHOULD you have extra 
tomatoes, grapes, plums, 
peaches or pears you will prob¬ 
ably wish to can or preserve 
them. By “preserves,” of 
course, is meant fruit canned 
in a very heavy sirup, using a 
faii-ly large proportion of su¬ 
gar (three-fourtlis potmd of 
sugar to every pound of pre¬ 
pared fruit). 

Any of these fruits, and here 
I include tomatoes as a fruit, 
may be successfully canned 
either by the “open-kettle” or 
the “cold-pack” method. 

By the open-kettle method 
is meant cooking the fruit in a 
saucepan and then transfer¬ 
ring the material to sterilized 
jars, filling and sealing at once 
with sterilized caps and rub¬ 
bers. 

By the cold-pack method is 
meant packing the fruit cold 
and raw in steriUzed jars, cov¬ 
ering with a sirup of the den¬ 
sity desired, topping lightly 
with the sterilized rubber and 
cap (not sealing tightly), and 
processing for a given length 
of time in a hot-water bath or 
in a pressure cooker. This 
method has been hailed with 
much delight because it has 
enabled us to can vegetables 
other than tomatoes, which 
have always been successfully 
“put up,” even by the open- 
kettle method. 

It is impossible in a space as 
limited as this to give complete 
directions for cold-pack can¬ 
ning. I will, however, gladly 
send the details of this method 
to any young housekeeper who 


Menus for a Week in September 

SUNDAY BREAKFAST 

Blue Grapes Spanish Omelet* 

Corn-Meal Muffins Apple Jelly 

Coffee Milk 

DINNER 

Chicken Pie Mashed Potatoes 

Corn on the Cob Scalloped Cabbage 

Apricot-and-Marshmallow Salad 
Ginger Ice-Cream* 

SUPPER 

Toasted Cheese Sandwiches* Lemonade 

MONDAY BREAKFAST 

Diced W^atermelon Toasted Corn-Meal Muffins 

Quince Jelly Coffee 

Milk 

LUNCH OR SUPPER 

Poached Eggs with Lobster Sauce* 

Coffee-Cakes* 

DINN ER 

Roast Leg of Lamb 

Mint Sauce 

Large Radishes Boiled and Buttered 

Apple Pie 


Blue-Plum Salad 
Coffee 

Browned Potatoes 
Creamed CauUflower 


TUESDAY BREAKFAST 

Sliced Peaches Toast 

Coffee Milk 


Bacon 


Baked Potatoes 


Oatmeal Cookies 
Macaroni and Cheese 


LUNCH OR SUPPER 

Creamed Dried Beef 

Salad of Romaine 

Poached Plums 


DINNER 

Tomato Salad 

Grape Sherbet 

WEDNESDAY BREAKFAST 

Baked Pears Corn-Meal Mush with Top-Milk 

Toast 

Coffee Milk 

LUNCH OR SUPPER 

Broiled Frankfurters Potato Salad 

Hot Apple-Sauce Gingerbread 

DINNER 

Baked Beans Brown Bread 

Scalloped Potatoes Stuffed Baked Onions 

Peach Shortcake 

THURSDAY BREAKFAST 

Wheat Cereal Molded with Dates Top-Milk or Cream 

Toast 

Coffee Milk 

LUNCH OR SUPPER 

Old-Fashioned Hash Lettuce with French Dresshig 

Baking-Powder Biscuits Honey 

DINNER 

Sliced Ham Mustard Sauce 

Creamed Potatoes Glazed Carrots 
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FRIDAY BREAKFAST 

Sliced Pineapple Prepared Breakfast Food 

Cinnamon Toast 

Coffee Milk 

LUNCH OR SUPPER 

Salad of Tomatoes Stuffed with Cream Cheese 
Bread and Butter Caramel Custard 

DINNER 

Broiled Haddock with Sauce Piquante* String-Beans 

Boded Potatoes 

Baked Apples Avith Whipped Cream 

SATURDAY BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal with Sliced Bananas and Top-Milk or Cream 
Toast Peach Butter 

Coffee Milk 


Daisy Salad* 

LUNCH 

Toasted Bread 

Chocolate Pudding 



DINNER 


Roast Pork 

Fried Apples 

Grape Jelly* 

Plain Corn 


) 


* JDECIPES for the dishes starred in these menus will be 
sent upon request. Address Flora G. Orr, Home-Economics 
Editor, THE DELINEATOR Service Department, Butterick 
Building, New York City, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 


will write to me stating what 
she wishes and enclosing a 
self-addressed, stamped en¬ 
velope. 

IMPERFECT apples, 
besides being very good 
when canned as apple-sauce, 
are useful in other ways. The 
apple-juice strained is excel¬ 
lent for jelly-making. In fact, 
when other fruit-juice will not 
“jell.” a quantity of apple- 
jiuce boiled up with it will 
often “turn the trick.” 

APPLE JELLY 
(^OVER quartered apples, 
parings and cores with 
water and cook until very soft; 
drain through a jelly-bag into 
a pan. Tliis proce.ss will take 
some time. Do not try to 
hasten it. Measure the jiuce 
obtained, and then measure 
out three-fom’ths as much su¬ 
gar. Boil the juice twenty 
minutes, then add the sugar 
which has been heating in the 
oven and let it all boil until the 
jelly test, is obtained. During 
the boiling remove the scum 
which rises to the top. The 
jelly tost consists merely in 
th'opping a little of the liquid 
from a spoon. If it has boiled 
siilflciently long it “jells” as it 
falls. 

Apple catchup is another 
pleasant dish. 

APPLE CATCHUP 
1 quart unsweetened apple 
sauce 

1 teaspoon pepper 
1 t easpoon ginger 
1 teaspoon mustard 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon onion extract 

1 teaspoon cloves 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 pint vinegar 

O I M M E R slowly until 
thick, bottle and seal. A 
similar catchup can be made 
from plums or grapes, and 
spiced to taste. Sorghum or 
molasses may be added if a 
sweet sauce is liked. 

'^HE following are also 
prime favorites and not 
too difficult for first attempts 
in this line: 

INDIAN CHUTNEY 

2 dozen ripe tomatoes, me- 
dhim-sized, chopped 

6 onions, medium-sized 

3 red peppers, chopped 

3 green peppers, chopped 
1 poimd seedless raisins 

1 cup celery, cut fine 

2 quarts vinegar 

3 cups sugar 
Salt to taste 

1 dozen tart apples, chopped 

(COMBINE the ingredients 
^ and cook imtU all are soft 
and the chutney is thick. 
Pour mto hot steidle jars and 
seal them. 

GRAPE FUDGE 

4 pormds seeded Concord 
grapes (pulp and skins) 

4 poimds sugar 
1pound English walnuts 


DREAK walnuts into small 
^ pieces, mix all the ingre¬ 
dients and cook together for 
Lwenty minutes, stirring fre¬ 
quently to prevent burning. 
Pack in sterihzed tmnblers 


CHILI SAUCE 


(^OOK together twelve large 
^ tomatoes, chopped: two 


medium - sized onions chop¬ 
ped fine; three green peppers 
chopped fine: two tablespoons 
salt; three cups vinegar; one 
tablespoon mustard; one tea¬ 
spoon cinnamon; one teaspoon 
nutmeg: and two tablespoons 
sugar, about one hour and one- 
half, and seal the mixture in 
scalded jars or bottles. 
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DAIRY 


PRODUCTS 


^HE Armour Oval Label is America’s 

-*■ food insurance. Not merely with one product but 
with more than 300 foods this famous label insures 
unchanging quality, fine flavor and high food value. 




Today Armour Food Service simplifies 
the housewife’s task and protects the 
household larder. While broadening 
the producer’s market, it also gives the 
consumer a wider variety of top-grade 
foods from which to select. Thus, 
the Armour Oval Label is the mark 
that takes the guess work out of 
buying. 

Armour Oval Label Foods are 
grouped for your convenience. Dairy 
Products, shown here, are typical 
of other Armour Groups in their 
unvarying excellence. Let them 
convince you of the goodness 
of Oval Label Smoked Meats, 
Prepared Meats, Cooking 
Fats, Beverages, Salads, 


Sea Foods, Condiments all of which 
simplify the housewife’s task. Be 
sure of dependability by looking for 
the Armour Oval Label on dairy 
products — your most frequently- 
purchased foods. Include them in 
your reserve supply of Armour prod¬ 
ucts, the surest protection against 
any food emergency. 


Write to our rood economics 
Department, Division 82D, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, for a free 
copy of “The Business of Being 
a Housewife.” It will help 
you make your food buying 
easier, your food- 
preparation more de¬ 
pendable. 




ARMOUR 


COMPANY 
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THE FRONT LACE 
CORSET 


with the 


'1/g/7iCl£o- Back 
V4>m.Cc£o- Front Shield 




lOX-IT 

Perfect Non^Tilting Clasp 


The only corset possessing 
these three patented feat-' 
ures. Refuse imitations 
and substitutes. 

A model for every 
type of figure. Prices i 
$2 50 and up. m 

Send for cata- * 

log and name 
of nearest 


Sold in New York 


LA CAMILLE 
CORSET STUDIO 
543 Fifth Avc. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORSET 
COMPANY 
113 to 131 Union St. 


AURORA. ILLINOIS 
U S. A. 





Coiffures that compel 
|r| ^ ^ admiration are those 

1 i I. 4. ^l^ose careful arrange- 

ment is assured by Fashion- 
g£fe Invisible Hair Nets. 
Made of the finest real hair in all shades hygienically processed for in¬ 
visibility and strength. Cap-shape, all-over, and self-conforming 
styles—each in a sanitary envelope. For sale at all good shops. 

\ ISceach—two for a quarter. W kite or gray—25 c each 


invisible 


G)lonialj 


Send for 

Colonial Quality 
Booklet 


BUTTERICK 

PATTERN 


PRICES 


Buy patterns at the nearest Butterick 
agency. But if this is not convenient, they 
will be sent, post free, at 30 cents each for 
Ladies’ or Misses’ Dress or Coat patterns 
and 25 cents each for all other patterns, 
from the Main Office of The Butterick Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Butterick Building, New 
York, or from the following branch offices: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 
BOSTON, MASS., 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
ATLANTA, GA., 
TORONTO, CAN., 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 


2231-2249 South Park Ave. 
1201-3-5 Washington Ave. 
105 Chauncy Street 
609 Mission Street 
79-89 Marietta Street 
468 Wellington Street, West 
319 Elgin Avenue 


Continued from page 21 

THE SHADOW OF ROSALIE BYRNES 


this explanation for a purpose. Her heart 
was beating like a trip-hammer, but she felt 
no panic now that she was standing ciose to 
Gerald, listening to his calm voice. When he 
walked to the window she followed him 
siientiy. He investigated this window as 
he had done the one in the library; then, 
throwing a leg over the sill, he stepped out. 
Rosalie, leaning out beside him, gave a little 
gasp of fear. She had supposed there was a 
balcony, or at least the roof of a porch, but 
when she looked down she saw that Gerald 
was apparently standing on thin air. He 
was holding to something alongside the win¬ 
dow-frame. Slowly he was working ins way 
along the side of the house. She was about 
to beg him to come back when he reappeared 
beside the window. 

“There’s a ledge running along to the wing,” 
he whispered. “I believe we can make it, if 
you're willing to try it. It’s narrow, but by 
holding on to the ylne that covers the side of 
the house it’s safe enough. Give me the bag 
and furs. Now, step out—no, backward! 
I’ll guide your foot. That’s it—^now put 
your hand here—get the vine? That’s right! 
No, don’t look down! I’ve got hold of you— 
you can’t fall!” 

CHE obeyed his instructions silently, while 

in the pit of her stomach there began a queer 
sensation as if that part of her anatomy har¬ 
bored a whirlpool. In spite of the chill breeze 
that blew over the park-like lawns a hot per¬ 
spiration broke out on her body. She would 
never have believed that human knees could 
take up so much room as hers did as she flat¬ 
tened herself out against the wall. The ledge 
was just wide enough to support her feet if 
she placed them sidewise on it. The vine, 
friendly at the beginning of the journey, had 
a way of failing her every few feet, leaving her 
left hand groping desperately for it. 

But Gerald’s grip on her arm never slack¬ 
ened. His voice was always in her ear just 
at the instant when it seemed to her she could 
not lift her foot to make the next move. 

“Only a few steps more,” he would whisper. 
“You’re doing splendidly! Now, stand per¬ 
fectly still—something’s happened to this 
confounded vine!” 

Something had indeed happened—the vine 
had suddenly ceased to be! There was a 
dreadful stretch of bare, smooth wall. She 
knew it before he told her, for she had stretched 
out her left arm and there was nothing there 
to take hold of. It was incredible that a 
thing so friendly could be so treacherous. 
Pressed desperately close to the wall, she could 
not repress a sob. 

Gerald’s voice was close to her ear. “Six 
steps to the side will do it, dearest. Flatten 
your ai’ms out along the wall. Don’t think 
about trying to hold on to anything. Move 
your foot along slowly.” 

“I can’t!” she moaned softly. “If I let go 
of the vine I shall fall backward! Let me go 
back, Gerald—let me go back to the window. 
You go on-” 

“Rosalie!” His voice was steel. She knew 
that this was the way it must have sounded 
when he gave a command to his men. It 
thrilled through her, whipping her nerves, 
drawing her up to attention. 

“Stretch out your left hand till you touch 
my shoulder,” he snapped. “Now—move! 
You can’t fall—you—can’t—fall—you’re— 
doing—flue—you-’ ’ 

AND then suddenly he stopped, for his own 
left hand had touched the wall of the east 
wing. Now the most difficult moment of the 
whole feat had arrived, for he had to turn 
about on the narrow ledge, which stopped at 
the wing, reach out and pull himself on to a 
narrow balcony that extended under foiu 
windows. Once he had done this, it was a 
matter merely of leaning over the railing to 
steady Rosalie as she, too, turned herself 
about. 

The instant she saw the balcony, confidence 
returned to her. The floor of the little bal¬ 
cony was on a level with her waist. It re¬ 
quired a good deal of scrambling and tugging, 
but eventually she stood beside Gerald on the 
balcony, trembling a good deal, feeling all at 
once a deadly weakness. 

Holding to the balcony rail she looked back 
at the way they had come. In the window of 
the library a light flashed out. It fell in a 
golden oblong across the trees and the snow- 
powdered lawn. A man’s head and shoulders 
appeared at the window, scanning the dark¬ 
ness. She sluank back against Gerald and 
they stood motionless, clutching each other, 
in the dark corner of the balcony. In a mo¬ 
ment the man disappeared, but shadows 
showed in the oblong of light as on a pale- 
golden screen. Evidently two or tluee per¬ 
sons were moving about m the library. 

It was immediately that they heard the 
sound of hammering blows. 

“They’re breaking into the bedroom,” 
Gerald said, under his breath. 


A T THEIR backs was a window. Gerald put 
up a swift hand and gave an exclamation of 
satisfaction; the window moved up at the 
first push. They stepped through it into a 
room that was full of the ghostly shapes of 
chairs and couches in gray linen coverings. 
Gerald closed the window behind them. Tins 
room, they discovered, opened on to a short 
side corridor which ran the length of the wing. 
Reconnoitering cautiously, Gerald came back 
and beckoned her to follow him. 

At the end of the corridor was the black 
well of a service stairway. As they slipped 
toward this they could hear the soimd of ham¬ 
mering blows and voices, muffled by the wall 
of the inner corridor. Their pm’suers would 
very shortly be m the bedroom; they would 
find the open window and come to the con¬ 
clusion there had been a getaway by way of the 
groimd. They would then at once suTOimd 
the house and begin searching the grounds. 

These thoughts were in both minds as 
Gerald and Rosalie felt their way down the 
stairs, into a narrow hall, through this and 


then into a small storeroom out of which 
opened the stairs to the basement. At the 
top of these stairs Gerald paused, doing a 
quick bit of tliinking. 

“They’ll search this side of the groimda 
first,” he said under his breath. “We want 
to get away from this wing—keep close be¬ 
hind me—walk as still as you can-” 

He turned and boldly crossed the kitchen, 
an enormous, old-fashioned room, behind the 
huge range of which Rosalie imagined that 
some one would surely spring out at them. 
By this time she felt as if there were quick¬ 
silver instead of blood in her veins; her hear¬ 
ing had become painfully acute, every creak 
of the boards tmder her feet causing the skin 
to creep at the back of her neck. 

'^HEY went from one room to another—scul- 
^ lery, storerooms, butler’s pantry, servants’ 
dining-room—and before the opening of each 
door there came that breath-arresting instant 
when she wondered if this woifld be the last 
door before they came upon a room occupied 
by some one posted to watch for them. 

But with each step Gerald was working 
toward the west side of the house, and in the 
servants’ dining-room they came to an outer 
door—imlocked save by a bolt on the inside. 
Drawing aside the muslin curtain over the 
glass of this door, they could see a stretch of 
what had at one time been a large kitchen- 
garden; beyond this was a maze of stables, 
garage, a conservatory with much of its glass 
broken and an expanse of cold-frames glisten¬ 
ing under a watery moonlight. The sky was 
clearing; the kitchen - garden appeared un¬ 
comfortably stark and unshadowed. It af¬ 
forded no protection except through a double 
row of dead pea-vines and a few straAv-en- 
shrouded shrubs. But they had to cross it 
to gain the shelter of the stables; and after a 
listening moment Gerald unbolted the door. 

Rosalie now knew what it was to feel like a 
rabbit which has momentarily thrown the 
pack off the scent. Running fleetly, bending 
double between the pea-vines, dodging from 
one stack to another, she followed the leader 
toward the longed-for shadow of the stables. 
It was in reality only a short dash, but it 
seemed a mile before they had rounded the 
corner of the first building and paused for her 
to get her breath. 

'T''HE stable, or garage, was now between them 
and the house. Through a little wilder¬ 
ness of trees and shrubbery they could see the 
high brick wall that surrounded the estate. 
Following along in the shadow of the garage, 
they came to its west corner. Taking advan¬ 
tage of a mass of lilac-bushes planted here, 
Gerald took a quick survey. Then he mo¬ 
tioned to Rosalie to follow. He had seen 
that a driveway led from this side of the 
building off into the shrubbery. They did 
not dare step out into it, but they were able 
to follow it without leaving the shelter of the 
tangle of shrubs and trees that outhned its 
course, and, stopping now and then to listen 
and watch, they came at last to an opening in 
the wall which was plainly the service gate¬ 
way to the place. 

They stepped into what was plainly not the 
main road. But when they had walked along 
it a few yards they could see the woods in 
which Rosalie had hidden. They stopped 
for a brief, whispered consultation. The re¬ 
sult was that they decided to rim the risk of 
being scon on the main highroad, to cross it 
and plunge into the woods, which offered 
more shelter than the cross-roads. There was 
one an.xious moment as they reached the cor¬ 
ner where the lane met the main road. Peer¬ 
ing out from beliind the corner of the Lemar 
wall, they could see far down the road to 
where it broadened and curved toward the 
gates of the Lemar estate. There was no one 
in sight. 

AS LONG as she lived, Rosalie never forgot 
the sensation of relief she felt as the friendly 
trees closed around them and the darkness of 
the woods covered them. Following closely 
behind Gerald, she walked, holding her breath 
each time a twig snapped or dead leaves 
rustled under their feet. But in ten minutes 
they had left beliind them every sight and 
sound of the abhorred Lemar estate. There 
was absolute silence about them except that 
very faint and far-away sounded the whistle 
of a train. The wood was not so dark as when 
she had first entered it earlier that evening, 
and the pale moonlight falling through the 
leafless branches showed a rough stone fence, 
evidently dividing two coimtry places. The 
ground began to rise rather sharply; the un¬ 
derbrush and dead branches underfoot dis¬ 
appeared; they were approaclilng the other 
side of the wood and in a few moments would 
probably come out upon the edge of some 
one’s home fields. Rosalie realized for the 
first time that this part of Long Island is too 
densely settled to be comfortable for fugitives. 
Her heart sank as she thought of slinking 
through some one’s premises, into a village 
where every eye turned in her direction would 
make her wince. Also she was suddenly 
aware that she was terribly tired. A sicken¬ 
ing numbness was creeping over her; her head 
felt queer and light; the black trees danced 
about her. 

AS IF he felt how it was with her, Gerald 
turned and, putting ins arms under hers, he 
half-carried her up the slope. They reached 
level groimd, the trees thinned, and abruptly 
they came out upon a paved road, on the 
other side of which was a low wall, a gateway 
and a pretentious lodge with an iron griffin 
over its doorway. 

“Hallelujah! I know where we are!” 
Gerald exclaimed. “That’s the Garnet place 
—visited there once—half a mile more is 
Barrington Center. We left Lemar’s a mile 
away across the woods, two miles by road. 
At Barrington we’ll get a taxi—by George, 
it’s lucky I didn’t tell my driver to wait!” 

“Your driver?” 

“Yes: I came out here by motor. Picked 
Continued on page 61 
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up a wandering night-hawk in town. But 
Bome hunch told me to dismiss him at the 
cross-roads just before I got to the Lemar 
place. They can’t trace me that way, at all 
events.” 

They sat down on the stone fence while 
Gerald went over the advantages of their 
situation. They had successfully evaded 
their pursuers for the time being; of that he 
felt confident. Of course, if the men who 
discovered Lemar’s unconscious body should 
immediately telephone the police to watch 
the station nearest to the Lemar estate, they 
would be in danger of being aivested on sus¬ 
picion. And yet, as far as they knew, they 
had not left behind them a single clue; the 
motor-cyclist had not actually seen Rosalie go 
into the place; and no one, as far as he knew, 
had seen Gerald enter or leave. Gerald gave 
a sigh of relief. 

“There are nine chances in our favor to one 
against us!” he cried. “And I’ll tell you what 
we’re going to do; we’re going to forget the 
arm of the law is feeling for us, for after all 
we’re as innocent as lambs; and as for your 
sister, I believe that what she did was done 
in self-defense. We’re going to walk right 
out on the highroad, as bold as you please. 
We’re a pair of lovers who are taking a stroll 
in the moonlight. I’ve just got home from 
overseas, and we’ve come out to Barrington 
to have supper and dance at the King’s Inn, 

which is right aroimd here somewhere-” 

“Oh, Gerald! Dare we?” 

“Dare we? We don’t dare do anything 
else! Why, you poor little scared tiling, we’re 
not guilty! Just get that out of your mind. 
From this minute we shake off all that back 
there. Darhng, we shake it off—for the rest 
of our lives.” 

“Gerald, how you must hate what I’ve 

dragged you into-” 

“Don’t! We won’t talk about it now, 
sweetheart. You’re dead tired. I know it by 
your voice. Wait until you’ve had a chance 
to rest. There are things I’ve got to say to 
you, too, but they’ll wait until we’re out of 
here. Come; it isn’t much farther now.” 

stood up. In the darkness of the 
wood, with the unforgettable smell of leaves 
wet with snow-water in their nostrils, with 
the cool, damp wind on their cheeks, they 
stood, very close, gazing at each other. And 
all the doubts, the agonies, suddenly evapo¬ 
rated before the one great fact of their physical 
nearness. With a gesture as old as time, his 
arms went out to gather her in, and hers went 
up about Ills neck. Desperately, as if to 
make up for what each had suffered, as if 
incredulous of the miracle that had brought 
them together again, they clung to each other 
with something frenzied in their clasp. Their 
bps clung as if they suffered from a mortal 
thirst. Everything that had been was for¬ 
gotten in the quencliing of that thirst. 

“Gerald—that lettev—” she whispered pres¬ 
ently. “Did you mean-” 

He stopped the words with a quick kiss. 
“Dearest, there are things I don’t understand 
yet, but I do know this: from the minute I 
heard your voice back there, in that dark 
room, before I even saw your face, I knew 
that I was going to fight for you. You are 
my wife, my very own, and nothing, nothing, 
ever is going to come between us. Somehow 
we’re going to get things clear between us. I 
knew that the instant 1 saw your eyes. Oh, 
Rosalie, I’ve been through such hell—you 
never can know what hell—but it all vanished 
when I saw your eyes—such sweet, clean eyes 
you have, Rosalie! How can you ever forgive 
me for forgetting your eyes, dear?” 

Her arms tightened about him as if to pro¬ 
tect him from his own remorse; with her lips 
against his cheek she murmured over and 
over her love, her pathetic gratitude, her 
imbelievable joy. 

They might have been standing there half 
an hour later, had not the sudden sharp bark¬ 
ing of a dog somewhere on the grounds of the 
near-by country place aroused them. Gerald 
looked at his watch with a start. Eleven 
o’clock! They must be on their way. 

'T’HEY left the wood and struck out along 
the road to the west. A quarter of a 
mile of rapid walking brought them to a 
brightly lighted inn that stood back some 
distance from the road. A short distance 
below them were the lights of the village of 
Barrington Center. Along the half-moon of 
driveway in front of the inn three or four 
motors were parked; the sound of music from 
a harp and violin came out to them. 

RosaUe shrank back a little. 

“Do you think we’d better?” she whispered. 
“Of course! For one reason, you need some 
hot food. When did you have dinner?” 

She admitted that she could not remember 
having had any, at which he hurried her into 
the inn without fiu’ther ado. 

“Remember,” he admonished her, “we’ve 
motored out from New York, and our car is 
having a new tire put on at the garage.” 

The inn had once been quite a royal manor- 
house, with a wide hall down the center and 
two huge rooms on either side. 

In the rooms to the east a half-dozen 
couples were dancing or eating, but on the 
other side of the hall was a room with an open 
fire and no one to enjoy it save a huge yellow 
cat. A lonely looking waiter wandered in and 
out. Gerald managed to look coolly from one 
room to the other, as if there really were a 
choice. 

“Want to dance?” he a.sked, in the slightly 
bored but dutiful tone of the good husband. 

Oh, no, I don’t think so,” Rosalie re¬ 
sponded, catcliing his manner to perfection. 
“The fire looks rather nice, doesn’t it?” 

'^HE waiter at once sprang to place one of 
the small tables nearer the fire. Rosalie 
bent to stroke the cat, Gerald put his hands 
in his pockets and whistled under his breath 
with gi-eat calnmess. 

“Some good hot soup,” he said—“awfully 
cold to-night for motoring. And how about— 
Just let me see the card, will you? Wonder 


how long it will take them to fix that tire? 
How about roast tiu-key, dear? You know 
you’re starving! Awfully early dinner we 
had, eh? Oh, yes, you do! Yes—yes. 

And, now, let me sec, some spmach a la -” 

“You know I don't like spinach, dearest!” 
she protested in a perfect spoiled-young-wife 
tone. 

They both laughed immoderately. They 
were liilarious, now; the Avinc of the game was 
in their veins. They could scarcely wait for 
the man to get out of the room before their 
hands had fiOAvn together; their eyes Avere like 
stars. 

All at once they looked preposterously 
yoimg and happy. They bent oA-er the yel¬ 
low cat, Avho looked at them both Avlth cryptic 
green eyes and purred gently. 

“Darling, darling, do you know that this is 
om- Avedding supper?” he breathed. 

H ER face became like a rose. Wonderful 
things Avere in her glance at him. She 
whispered back: 

“He doesn’t know”—meaning the lonely 
waiter—“he doesn’t know we’ve only been 
married— Oh! I was going to say we’ve 
only been married a few hoiu’s! How strange! 
We’ve been married four months, and Ave’ve 
been together four hoiu-s! 

“Gerald, do you think he notices how 
excited we are? Gerald, there are bits of 
that vine all over you! Oh, brush me off, too, 
before he comes back.” 

Happiness went to their heads like Avine. 
It was impossible to keep their faces politely 
bored, like all the married faces in the world, 
as they looked at each other across the little 
table. 

Such food had never been tasted before by 
mortal palates; such a fire, such a cat, such a 
nice waiter, such a delightful inn, had never 
been seen before by mortal eyes. 

They put aside for the moment explana¬ 
tions, all imhappy and terrible tilings, and 
were just two lovers who had lost, and then 
had found, each other. That tremendous 
miracle absorbed them, made any sort of 
connected conversation impossible. 

^ND it was not until Gerald had paid the 
bill and they were once more out in the 
dark, in the vague moonlight, that at last she 
said with a catch of her breath, as if now she 
braced herself for something she had been 
greatly dreading: 

“Gerald, Avhy did you write me that terrible 
letter?” 

He looked down at her quickly. 

“I think I should be the one to ask you that! 
Rosalie, what made you write me that you 
had changed your mind about oiw marriage; 
that you were Avilling to—got out of it? How 
could you let Hugo Stone write me the things 
he did about you? Didn’t you know that it 
would almost kill me? Didn’t you know that 
it would torture me, day and night, that 
letter? 

“When I got it I went crazy. I know, now, 
that I couldn’t think or reason. I don’t re¬ 
member any of that time, except that I wanted 
to bo killed. I don’t even know what I wrote 
you after I got your letter. I only know that 
when I came to myself in the hospital I didn’t 
want to live. 

“Gradually there came to me a suspicion 
that somewhere a mistake had been made. 

I didn’t understand it—I don’t understand it 
now—but when my colonel came to me and 
said I was going to be invalided home because 
my wife needed me, I could hardly live to get 
here. I had a feeling that if I could only look 
at you-” 

^^ITH an exclamation of horror she un¬ 
wound his arm from about her shoul¬ 
der and, stopping short, stood looking up at 
him in white-faced astonishment. 

“What—are—you—saying?” she gasped. 
“A letter—from me —saying I Avanted to—to 
get out of our marriage? Gerald! I never 
wrote that letter!” 

He in tmn stared at her, speechless. His 
hands gripped her arms fiercely, unconsciously. 

“But you .signed it! Your name was at 
the end.” 

“No, no! I never signed such a letter. I 
wrote you every week, and there was not a 
single one of my letters that did not tell you I 
loved you and wanted you and looked forward 

to the day Avhen you woifid come home -” 

“But Hugo Stone said you were willing, for 

money, to—to-” 

“ Who is Hugo Stone?” 

“But, Rosalie! You know him—he told 
me things about you. He said he had just 

talked with you at your apartment-” 

“I never heard his name-” 

But here she stopped short, for there 
flashed through her mind a vivid pictme of 
Rebecca Brinkerhoff of the Home SerAdee, 
lifting the corner of a blotter, taking out an 
envelope and reading off a name. Hugo 
Stone! She saw the name Avritten on the 
envelope, and suddenly her intuition leaped 
to supplement that vision. She gave one 
sham cry: 

“My sister!” 

"Y^ITH that cry both of them seemed to 
grasp at the thread that would imravel 
the beAvildering situation. 

“Yes—yes, your sister!” Gerald repeated. 
“Does she know Hugo Stone?” 

But Rosalie did not immediately ansAver, 
for she was thinking back over the one occa¬ 
sion when she had seen her sister prior to her 
disappearance. 

“Gerald! ’ she exclaimed. “Have you that 
letter?” 

“No; I tore it up at once. I thought I 
should be killed and I didn’t want any one to 
see it-” 

“But the date—when was it written?” 

He shook his head. He could not remem¬ 
ber, but he believed it was within a week or 
ten days after he left America. She gave an 
exclamation of affirmation. But all she said 
was: 


Is What Discolors—Not the Teeth 

All Statements A/y/^roved by High Dental Aiithonties 



Millions of Teeth Are 
Wrecked by It 


That slimy film'which you feel with 
your tongue is the major tooth de¬ 
stroyer. It causes most tooth troubles. 

It clings to the teeth and enters 
crevices. The tooth brush does not 
end it. The ordinary dentifrice does 
not dissolve it. So millions find that 
teeth discolor and decay despite their 
daily brushing. 

The film is what discolors — not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer¬ 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So brushing does not save 
the teeth if it leaves that film around 
them. 

After years of searching, dental 
science has found a way to combat 
film. For daily use it is embodied in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 

Four years have been spent in clin¬ 
ical and laboratory tests. Now lead¬ 
ing dentists everywhere are urging its 
constant use. And we supply a 10- 
Day Tube to anyone who asks. Thus 
countless homes have now come to 
employ this scientific dentifrice. 


Your Tube is Waiting 


Your 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is 
waiting. Send the coupon for it. 
Then note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. You will 
be amazed at these ten-day results. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al¬ 
buminous matter. The object of Pep¬ 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to con¬ 
stantly combat it. 

But pepsin alone won’t do. It must 


be activated, and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
long seemed impossible. 

Now active pepsin is made possible 
by a harmless activating method. Be¬ 
cause of patents it is found in Pepso¬ 
dent alone. 

For your own sake and your chil¬ 
dren’s sake we urge immediate trial. 
Compare the results with your pres¬ 
ent methods. 

Cut out the coupon now. 



Ten-Day Tube Free 

!■ Am I J W I» 

THE PEPSODENT CO., 

Dept. 610, 1104 S. 'Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

Name. 

The New-Day Dentifrice 

A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
pepsin. An efficient film combatant, noAV 
endorsed by dentists everywhere and sold 
by druggists in large tubes. 

1219) 

Address. 





FRECKU 


Frpckles 


are as ‘a cloud before the sun” hiding 
yonr briglitness, your beauty. AA'liy not 
remove them? Don’t delay. Use 

STILLMAN’S 1::" 

Made especially to remove freckles. 

Leaves the skin clear, smooth and w ilh- | 
out a blemisii. Prepared by specialists 
willi years of experience. Money re¬ 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 

W*iie tOviay toi particulars and free booklet, 

^‘WouldstThouBe Fair 

Containsmanybeauty hints, and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable to tlie 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 

STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. D Aurora, 111. 


For forty years 

Fashion has put her 
stamp of approval on 

Q77ia?'lS 

/■'ACE POWDER, 


All tints 50 cts., tax paid, at all 
toilet counters. Miniature sample 
box 4 cts. to cover cost of mailing. 

The Freeman Perfume Co. 
L^c't. 58 Cincinnati, O. 
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No need 
to discard them until they are 
worn out or outgrown. Just a bit of SUNSET—a fresh 
new color and the little suits, dresses, rompers and other 
things will look like new. You will be delighted to find 
how easy it is to keep the children neat and attractive. 


giinsetsoapDyes 

will save you money on your own clothes, too. That becoming 
dress of last year needs, perhaps, only a new color and you can 
do this yourself with SUNSET as well 
as a high priced professional dyer. 

But, be sure to get SUNSET the real 
dye for all fabrics—the dye your friends 
are using. 

Sunset is fast because the color is boiled in 
to stay — no other way to make color fast. 

The small cake is highly concentrated and has 
great dyeing strength. That is why 
Sunset costs a little more. 

There is no substitute for 
1 Sunset — no other way to get 
I the same wonderful results. 


Your dealer can get all colors, 
all the time. Ask him for your 
favorite color or send^ 
us his name and 15 
cents and we will mail 
a cake postpaid. 


im jor yoi 

iijZi 

19 


Pink, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine, Light 
Bine, Navy Blue, Light Brown, Dark 
Brown, Light Green, Dark Green, 
Gray, Sand, Heliotrope, Yellow, 
Mastard,Old Rose, Old Blue, Orange, 
Black,Tanpe, Purple, U.S. Olive Drab 

North American Dye 
Corporation 


Dept. D, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Sa/es Representatives 
for U, S. a7id Canada 
HAROLD RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
New York and Toronto 

. . . .- 




the family with 
a wise hosiery buyer 

More than money can be saved by a hosiery buyer who 
knows values—who knows the strength and honest quality of 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery. There is comfort and economy 
for every member of the family in Durable-DURHAM. It wears 
longer because it is made stronger. It is good-looking but never 
flimsy. Darning is avoided. Ask your dealer to show you 

DURABLE 

DURHAM HOSIERY 

FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


A n example of the 
many fine values in 
Durable-DUR¬ 
HAM Hosiery. 


Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of hardest 
wear. The tops are wide and elastic; legs are full 
length; sizes are accurately marked ; and the soles and 
toes are smooth, seamless and even. The Durham 
dyes will not fade. 

You should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at 
any dealer’s. Look for the trade mark ticket attached to each 
pair. If you cannot find this hosiery, we shall appreciate your 
working direct to the Durham Hosiery Mills, Sales Department, 88 
Leonard Street, New York, giving us the name of your dealer. 


GLORIANA 

(Banner) 

All year wear¬ 
ing stocking. Lisle 
finish. Extra fine 
gauge. Wide elas¬ 
tic tops. Strongly 
double reinforced 
heels and toes. 
Black, white and 
cordovan. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C 

Sales Office: 88 Leonard St., New York 


Durable-DUR- 
HAM Hosiery is 
a product of in¬ 
dustrial democracy 
—never of child 
labor. We have 
no strikes or lock¬ 
outs. 
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THE SHADOW OF ROSALIE BYRNES 


“Let’s hurry! I want to get home—you 
and I will learn the rest of this from my sister.” 

At Barrington they had only a moment or 
two to wait for a New York train, and they 
boarded it without having caused any unusual 
interest, apparently, in the minds of the two 
or three persons about the station. They were 
rather silent dming the journey, each absorbed 
in thought. 

r~)NCE Rosalie asked Gerald what had 
occurred when he arrived at her apartment 
and found her sister. He told her of his as¬ 
tonishment when confronted by another girl 
who so remarkably resembled the one he had 
married, and of Leon tine’s evident state of 
nervoiisness and terror. 

She had recognized him at once, and when 
he insisted on knowing where Rosalie had gone, 
she poured out to him the whole tale of her 
adventme of that evening. She would have 
talked, he said, to any one, such was her un¬ 
balanced state. As soon as he had grasped 
the character of the dangerous errand Rosalie 
had undertaken, he left the apartment, the 
one idea in his mind then being to overtake 
her and dissuade her from going to the Lemar 
house. 

Astonished as he liad been by the discovery 
of this imknown sister-in-law, he still felt no 
curiosity concerning her, every emotion being 
swamped by his fear for Rosalie. He had 
torn down to the station, missed by a fraction 
of a minute the very train that Rosalie had 
caught, and had then chartered a motor-car 
to take him to the Lemar place. 

DOSALIE listened to him with a sober 
^ face, though her eyes shone as he told 
her of his anxiety for her safety. 

“Then you—you had already begun to 
forgive me because I never told you about 
my sister?’’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Ro.salie? Not 
that it matters one jot, but secretiveness 
doesn’t seem like you, you know.” 

She watched the flying night for a silent 
moment. 

“I didn’t tell you because I was a coward. 
Our marriage was so sudden, and after that 
there was so little time, and it seemed so 
precious. I couldn’t bear to spoil it by 
speaking of sometlung tliat has been for years 
a sore spot in my heart.” 

“Dear! You don’t need to speak of it now 
if you’d rather not.” 

“Ah, but now you must know, because it’s 
all twisted up with what has happened. 
When my sister and I were fifteen my mother 
brought us to New York to go on with our 
music training. Both of us had promising 
voices—my father, when he died, had made 
her promise to see that we liad the best train¬ 
ing possible—and my sister especially was 
talented. 

“Oh, I believe she could have gone far if 
she had only had my ability to drudge and 
save herself for the best. But she hated 
hard work, and most of all she hated being 
poor. 

“We lived in that dingy old apartment, and 
we had to save and scrimp for our lessons; 
we knew no one; we could not afford amuse¬ 
ments, not even decent clothes. And my 
sister loved clothes and gaiety. From the 
very first the city called to her and drew her 
like a magnet. 

“I didn’t feel that way. I was happy be¬ 
cause we liad splendid teachers, and mother 
and I were always looking ahead to the day 
when I’d have good engagements and when 
my voice would do the things I wanted it to 
do. 

“But Tina wasn’t like that. She never 
saw anything but the present hour. We 
hadn’t been in New York a year before mother 
and I knew that sooner or later Tina was going 
to break our hearts. I am glad mother died 
when she did.” 


A BLEAK, pinched expression came into 
her lovely face; her eyes, looking straight 
ahead, did not see the car or the flying night 
outside the windows, as she told the sordid 
tale. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “I’m telling you 
what I should have told you before I let you 
marry me. You will think what I’ve been 
tlirough has stuck to me in little ways that 

will come out to shame you-” 

“Don’t, RosaUe, please don’t! Notliing has 
stuck to you but the best in the world. Y’ou 
are the sweetest, cleanest-” 


CHE gave a little shake of her head. 

“If I’m what you say it’s because God 
put in my heart something that made me 
hate what Tina loved. She often declared 
she could not live without that sort of life, and 
I should have died if I’d had to live it. That 
was the difference between us, and I suppose 
that is what drove us further and further 
apart after mother died. 

“I tried to keep her with me. I have al¬ 
ways kept the apartment just as mother left 
it, thinking that some time Tina would come 
home, sick, perhaps, a failure at last, and the 
old things would remind her of mother. But 
in three years she has been to see me only 
when she needed a loan—perhaps a half-dozen 


times. 

“Soon after mother went she took an apart¬ 
ment of her own; she let me know that she 
did not want me interfering with her life. 
And then I took mother’s maiden name. I 
was continually being taken for Tina, our 
names and appearance being so much alike, 
and when I began to get professional engage¬ 
ments I wanted to defend myself against such 
embarrassement. 

“I thought I was through with it all when 
I did that. But it seenrs that I wasn’t.” 

“You say you were often mistaken for your 
sister?” Gerald interrupted with some excite¬ 
ment in Ills voice. “Do your photograplis 
look alike?” 

“More than we do, especially a profile 
photograph.” 

Geraid was silent for several moments. 
Then he stood up as they came into the 


Pennsylvania Station. His face was very 
grim. 

“It’s a toss-up in my mind,” he said, 
“whether I want to see your sister first or 
Hugo Stone!” 

Late the next afternoon Gerald and Rosalie 
stood in the hall of a great skyscraper waiting 
for an elevator to take them to the street. 
They stood in the corridor outside the door 
of Hugo Stone’s office, but that punctilious 
gentleman had not come out to see them into 
the elevator. 

In fact when they said good-by to him. it 
had been as much as he could do to assume 
his usual superior pose. For he had had the 
most disagreeable and disconcerting half-hour 
of his life. 

Confronted with Ro.salie and an exceedingly 
scornful young lieutenant, he had gasped and 
floundered, he had tried bluffing his way out, 
and had his bluff uncovered by a half-sheet 
of note-paper on which was a scrawled con¬ 
fession signed by Leontine Maddern. 

YTien he had fully grasped the blunder ho 
liad made, he tried for a suave contrition. 
Rosalie had merely gazed at him with her 
clear eyes, and Gerald liad laughed rudely. 

“JF YOU weren’t going to marry my sis¬ 
ter,” he said. “I’d thrash you the way 
you deserve.” 

“Look here, Gerald, you can’t talk that 
way to me, you know!” Stone cried. “Your 
wife’s sister obtained money from me under 
false pretenses; that’s a mighty implea,sant 
accusation to hav'e brought up against a 
sister-in-law, you know.” 

I don t think there’s much choice between 
that and the accusation that could be brought 
against my brother-in-law!” 

“You must remember that your sister con¬ 
sented,” Stone sneered. 

“I know. I’ve just seen Eleanor.” Ger¬ 
ald’s tone was dry. “1 think she’s sorry, now. 
At any rate, in the circumstances she’s prom¬ 
ised not to influence my mother against my 
wife; in fact, she’s going to break the news to 
her and I’m to take Rosalie to see mother this 
evening. Mother’ll be all right. 

“And I’ve got only one thing to say to you. 
Stone: Eleanor is the kind of person wlio 
doesn’t easily forget mistakes. If you want 
your path to be a comfortable one from now 
on, you’ll treat my wife rit/hl. 

“And if you want to be safe, you’ll remem¬ 
ber that army training is great for muscle 
and I’m watcliing to see that you carry out 
directions. My wife was Miss Rosalie Byrnes 
before she bt'came Mrs. Cromwell—do you 
think you can remember that?” 

“I can try,” said Stone morosely. 

“Angels can do no more,” remarked Gerald 
gaily. 

p^E WAS in high spirits as he masterfully 
bade his wife shake hands with this 
future member of liis family. And Rosalie 
demm-ely gave her hand to Hugo Stone. 
After which all three bowed with some cere¬ 
mony, Hugo Stone opened the door, and the 
Cromwell family peace pact was finished. 

Gerald felt no doubt of his mother’s event¬ 
ual forgiveness. 

“First she'll cry and have an awful spell.” 
he said to Rosalie, as, tucking her hand under 
his arm, he walked lier along Broadway, 
“Then she’ll get wanting to see me. Then 
wlien slie’s cried on my slioulder she’ll take a 
long look at you. 

“And that,” he added complacently, “will 
be the finish of lier, for you are undoubtedly 
the most beautiful wife any Cromwell ever 
had. And 1 happen to know that my mother 
is nutty about beauty.” 

I^OSALIE gave a long sigh of complete 
happiness. 

“I think you managed that interview witli 
Mr. Stone wonderfully, Gerald. You looked 
so fierce and strong and handsome!” Which 
showed that Rosalie was already learning 
wifely tact. “And you managed poor Tina 
quite as well. 1 never saw her so really amen¬ 
able to reason.” 

“She had to be!" retorted Gerald. “We 
had her in our hands. What with fear of how 
the Lemar affair miglit turn out, and fear of 
what Stone and 1 might do to her, she was 
helpless. 

“When I was taking her to her apartment 
last night she told me she had been offered a 
South-American contract, and she’s decided 
to sign up for two years.” 

“If only she would!” 

“She will, all right. I didn’t mince words 
with her.” 

“It will be a good thing for her aside from 
everything it will mean to us. She’ll have to 
work hard and regularly and away from Broad¬ 
way she’ll have a chance to get on her feet 
again.” 

The old accustomed shadow fell over 
Rosalie’s face, and he saw it. He put Ills hand 
over hers. 

“TAEAREST, you’re going to put all that 

^ fear out of your heart from now on,” 
he said. “Didn’t tlie morning paper say that 
Lemar declares he fell and struck Ills head on 
the hearth? He’s never going to bother your 
sister again, you may be sure of that. 

“And you have carried your share of your 
sister’s burdens. From now on, if there are 
more, you and I carry them together. Do 
you get that—together?” 

On the same corner where Rebecca Brinker- 
lioff had balanced herself with their problems 
one day, they now came to a stop, ostensibly 
to let the traffic flow across-town, but in 
reality to smile into each other’s eyes, a smile 
of the most perfect faith and an admii-ation 
so flagrantly admiring that a traffic police¬ 
man stood transfixed as he eyed them. Then, 
recovering himself he waved fom’ trucks 
northward, held back the* limousine of a bank 
president, and called: 

“Do you want to cross, or don’t you—you 
young nuts?” 

The End 
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WHITENS 
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CLEANS 
I WHire CAH^A,S, 
WHITE BUCK, 
WHITE SUEDEk 

I SHOES 


Oei as much wear as 
possible from your own 
and your childrens shoes. 

‘Uet Oir'is an oil and wax 
polish. Keeps the leather 
in perfect condition and 
gives a*sm art’’shine. 

‘Jet Oil’ ’is so easy louse 
with the famous Bixby 
dauber attached to each 
stopper.You apply instant¬ 
ly without soiling hands 
or clothing. Just takes a 
few minutes to shine all 
the children’s shoes. 


White shoes require 
cleaning so frequently, 
that the convenience 
and speed of the cleanser 
is the first thought. 

Everyboltiepf ShuWite’ 
contains a Bixby wire 
dauber attached to the 
stopper. No rag-no brush- 
Apply instantly with* 
perfect ease. No soUing 
of hands or clothing. 


OP 

CALF.BOX CALP.ViCiOft 
CLAZCO MO.PATEtlTANO 
• EMAHELLEO LEATHER’ 

SMBjX^Y&C” 

Nt w YORK U. S. A. 
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ISS MABEL NORMAND — the famous Goldwyn 

comedienne, says — ‘7 consider Adams California 
Fruit Chewing Gum the most delightful flavor and 
prefer it to all others,’’ 




Miss Normand is only one of the many famous stars of 
the screen and the drama who find delight in the fine 
fruity flavor of Adams California Fruit Chewing Gum. 
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THE LAND OF BLUFF 


own country, in the free atmospliere of 
America, he answers to this description; but in 
his fatherland, with a helmet on his head, 
under the command of the officers of the em¬ 
peror, he has just revealed himself as the most 
deadly two-footed beast the world has ever 
known. The tiger and the hyena are gentle 
lambs beside him. 

I was among the first in 1914 to pass through 
the sections of France the Germans had just 
abandoned after the first battle of the Marne. 
During that period when they believed them¬ 
selves victors they employed the policy of 
frightfulness “to end the war sooner," as they 
explained. 

1 have seen with my own eyes their atrocities 
and obscenities. Don’t talk to me about the 
good-natured German when he becomes a 
soldier and thinks he is going to win. 1 know 
him. Nothing more cruel or insolent exists. 
One has to make onaself believe that he belongs 
to another species to console oneself for being 
a man. 

Fortunately the war has taught us who are 
our friends and again.st whom we must be on 
our guard. 

JT WAS not to be expected that a nation 
as large and as influential as the United 
States would escape the unjust and slanderous 
judgments of this geography. It was por¬ 
trayed there with featm-es that falsely carica- 
turized it. 

Of all the English words that have passed 
into general use the most frequent in all the 
languagas of Europe, the one that is under¬ 
stood in every country, is bluff. And for 
those Europeans who went by this traditional 
geography the United States was the land of 
bluff. 

They recognized its industrial, commercial 
and agricultural grandeur, its marvelous inven¬ 
tions. They spoke with awe of its huge cities, 
but they always concluded by saying that 
there was more appearance than reality in all 
this; that a good deal had to be allowed for 
exaggeration. 

To be sure, the American was capable of 
great things, but he was equally capable of 
making them seem ten times as great as they 
really were. 

And yet with a remarkable lack of logic 
those very ones who believed the United 
States to be a country of “bluff” thought at the 
same time that its inhabitants could produce 
the most remarkable inventions and perform 
unheard-of miiacies. Writers of fantastic 
tales, novelists, when they imagined anything 
that passed the bounds of probability, laid 
the scene in the United States. 

Let any one who can explain this contra¬ 
diction between belief in the bluff of this 
country on the one hand and the unshakable 
faith in its capacity and initiative on the other. 

^NTIL recently Euroite had lived far re¬ 
moved from America and almost back to 
back with her. 

In the first months of the war Europe’s 
attention was all centered upon herself. Wo 
smile now as wo recall the errors and illusions 
of that period. The war was going to be 
short; it would be settled in less than a year. 

But when it began to chaw itself out, and to 
take on a monotonous character, when it began 
to seem interminable, attention began to wan¬ 
der from the battle-fields and toward the 
other side of the ocean. Emopcj — if 1 may be 
permitted the figure—kept one eye upon the 
immediate fortunes of war, and with the other 
she watched North America. 

Eui-opeans had to eat. They had to re¬ 
plenish the tremendous waste of the materials 
of war. They had to make imprccedented 
expenditures which, after exhausting the 
savings of the nations, made necessary the 
assistance of a banker with immense resources. 

And from across the Atlantic, from the still 
neutral United States, came food, arms, and 
great loans of money. No, this was no bluff. 

^ND at the same time a new name, a name 
which seemed to grow from day to day, 
marched beside those of Lloyd George, Poin¬ 
care, Briand, Clenienceau, Joffre, Foch, all the 
leaders of the European war. 

What is Wilson domg? 

What does Wilson say? 

Wilson became the personification of the 
United States, and as they .spoke of him, all 
thought of the distant, gigantic land, trying 
to divine its attitude. 

Another amazing innovation confused the 
Europeans. In the old world of emperors, of 
kings, they could conceive influence and 
authority only in the person of a ruler dressed 
in uniform, epaulets on his shoulders, his 
breast glittering with decorations and his 
hancLs clasping the hilt of a sword. 

And people experienced a rare sensation at 
seeing W^illiam 11., that traditional, decorative 
monarch who believed he ruled by divine 
light, assume the tender accents of LoheTir/Tin 
to addi-ess a simple university professor whose 
name had been completely unknown in Europe 
six years before. 

The marking of his name on a slip of paper 
by several million Americans one day had 
sufficed to change the professor into the most 
influential man of the world, into the most 
respected ruler. And sovereigns by divine 
right, with long centuides of monarchs behind 
them, vied with one another for liis favor. 

Napoleon, not yet a hundred years dead, 
could he come back to life among us, would 
understand William II. as master of all Europe, 
but he could not understand a imiversity 
professor as arbiter of the destinies'of an entire 
land, and this by vote of his fellow citizens. 

^i^ND there was another reason for general 
stupefaction. People began to feel that 
something new, something until then unbe¬ 
lievable, was making its appearance. 

The sxm no longer rose in the East; Europe 
s<iw it coming up in the West, across the At¬ 
lantic. And it was the sun of universal justice 
which shone upon the world for the first time. 
Hitherto jitstice had existed only for the 


hidividual: the nations wore beyond the jmds- 
diction of the law. For the man who burns, 
robs, or slays there are the police, the courts, 
and the criminal code — there is prison or exe¬ 
cution. But let him do the same thing clad in 
a uniform and in the name of his country, and 
he becomes a hero, and can aspire to a statue 
in the public square. 

The moral standard exists only for individ¬ 
uals. There are neither judges nor morals 
for the nations, or if there be morals, they are 
those of outlaws, for whom strength and suc¬ 
cess justify everything. 

PYorn across the ocean there rose a voice like 
that from Sinai, formulating again the Ton 
(Commandments, not for men, but for nations, 
for those primitive organizations with their 
prehistoric appetites that need some one to 
civilize them and fit them for a life of mutual 
intercourse. 

And this voice of one man that contained a 
hundred million voices spoke to the crowned 
sinners and madmen who through their 
bestiality had revived the days of the cave¬ 
man, saying: 

“Thou shalt not sink a ship of peace carrying 
imiocont lives. 

“Thou shalt not murder women and chil¬ 
dren. 

“Thou shalt not enslave the defenseless 
peasant. 

"Thou shalt not make war with diabolical 
refinement.” 

And as the mighty voice of the greatest 
of nations was not harkened to, they laid 
down their work and took up the sword, the 
noble, unstained sword of Justice. 

JpEOPLE thought they saw a new America. 

All her promises, no matter how great, 
were fulfilled beyond expectation; the promised 
help came, augmented a hundredfold. Truly 
it was the land of exaggeration, but in a sense 
contrary to popular belief. It did not do the 
work of one, and call it that of ten. It promised 
for one and did for a thousand. 

Everything came as had been promised — 
food, arms, money, in spite of the difficulties 
and the distance, in defiance of the threat of 
the submarines. Thanks to this aid the Allies 
were able to continue the war, and in this 
prolongation lay the hope of victory. 

And when the United States, deciding to 
piinish the criminals of Europe, entered the 
war itself, it did even more than before. Its 
citizens submitted to all the restrictions of a 
food administration, in order to increase their 
shipments of provisions. That land of im¬ 
mense agricultural wealth, which possessed 
in abundance all the products of the earth, 
voluntarily deprived itself of its rich food to 
send more help to starving Europe. 

But all this changed only one aspect of the 
current error. The wealth of the United 
States, its marvelous industrial production, 
its generous aid, all this was real and without 
the least bluff. But what about their inter¬ 
vention in the war? How were they going to 
make the criminals, who had disregarded their 
warnings and laughed at their demands, feel 
their mdignation? 

JsJOT more than three years ago it was the 
general belief in Europe that the United 
.States, so mighty in the arts of peace, would be 
incapable of achievement in war. All that 
had to do with huge macliines, rapid progress, 
colo.ssal midertakings, marvelous industrial 
inventions, was accepted by the Euiopean 
as logically and properly American. 

But the idea of their organizing an army that 
could compare with those of tlie Old World was 
absiu'd and out of the question. However 
great the American gift of improvisation, this 
was one point in wliich it could not hope to 
triumph. 

And so when the American government 
announced the sending of great numbers of 
troops the pessimists sneered, and the in¬ 
credulous could not conceal their doubt. 
They took refuge in the old error. Yes, the 
industrial, commercial, and financial assistance 
was really remarkable; but this business of a 
big army, that was a bluff. 

A minority of us who knew om- own history 
and had not forgotten that of other lands, had 
faith. The stock remark that the United 
States could never be a great military power, 
as great as the other nations, made us smile. 

The United States has always been what it 
made up its mind to be, what it has had to be. 
We recalled the War of the Secession, which 
began as a struggle between State troops, and 
ended as a war between the two largest armed 
forces the century had seen, with battles which 
taught much to soldiers of the Old World. 

Many of the great military achievements of 
to-day, such as the submarine and the repeat¬ 
ing gun, were originated and developed during 
this struggle between soldiers who had been 
peaceful citizens a short time before. The 
victorious Prussia of 1870 only copied, de¬ 
veloped and perfected the American inven¬ 
tions. 

We who remembered the resourcefulness of 
America in that great moment of her history 
said with conviction : 

“The people of the United States will do all 
they make up their minds to do. If they wish 
to have the gi’eatest army of the world they 
will have it. They have only to want it.” 

And they wanted it! 

”pHE masses of Europe, terrified by the 
last supreme effort of Germany in 1918, 
which carried her almost to Paris and very 
nearly retrieved the first defeat of the Marne, 
felt hope and courage as they learned how 
America was keeping faith. Every twenty- 
four hours there were landing in France 
sLx thousand, eight thousand, even ten thou¬ 
sand, men. 

With clock-like regularity two million men 
fully armed and equipped had cro.ssed the 
Atlantic amid floating mines and submarines, 
as if it were nothing but a strait. 

And the soldiers of the Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner came just in the nick of time, like .an actor 
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who waits in the wings for his cue to enter and 
vanquish the viliain in the last act of a drarna. 

The Japanese have a military proverb which 
says, “Victory belongs to the one who can 
resist half an hour longer.” That is true; but 
one might also say, “Victory belongs to the 
one who throws the deciding balance into the 
scales of war.” 

For fom years France and England had been 
able to coimterbalance the forces of the enemy. 
There is no doubt that in the end the Western 
powers would have triumphed, but how long 
it would have taken! And how exhausted 
the Allies would have been! But America 
came to their aid with the deciding balance, 
and the final victory was a matter of weeks. 

'^HE speed and secrecy with which the Ameri- 
^ can army reached Europe had something 
theatrical about it. One saw the soldiers in 
the trains, about the cities, but not even the 
best informed knew how many there were. 

The pessimists and the incredulous went on 
doubting to the very end. They did not be¬ 
lieve in the American army. 

And yet by a strange contradiction the very 
ones who refused to believe that the United 
States could organize in a few' months an army 
Mke those of Europe, expected the most re¬ 
markable inventions from these Americans. 

The name of Edison was on everybody’s 
tongue. Edison would end the Avar with one 
of his discoveries. 

And those w'ho looked for portentous ma¬ 
chines which should mow doAAUi millions of 
men at great distances, aeroplanes which 
would poison all the air of a nation, and other 
fancies in the same style, refused to admit a 
logical, ordinary fulfilment of a promise—the 
actual organization of an army. 

E verything in a European’s judgment of 
the United States goes by contraries. He 
considers it a practical country, poor in imagi¬ 
nation, absolutely given over to money¬ 
making; and yet at the same time he expects 
the most amazing feats from it, magical ac¬ 
complishments which transcend the limits of 
all possibility. 

But there Avere others eA'cn more deceived 
than the peoples of the Allied nations in their 
judgment of the fighting forces that the 
United States could put into the field. These 
were the Germans. 

They believed more than any one else in the 
American bluff. That promised American 
army was only a bluff. Thus belicA'cd the 
crowm prince, that sorry, bedraggled ctoav who 
croaked of the joys and glories of “fresh, gay 
Avar;” thus the German strategists and even 
the kaiser. 

That false, conA'entional geography Avhich 
had so long deceiA'ed us all, blinded them up to 
the A'ery end. At the beginning of the w'ar 
they talked of “that contemptible little army” 
of the English, belieAing that it Avould never 
grow. The Britisher, said they, was a sailor, 
not a soldier. 

Tow'ard the end of the w'ar, they laughed 
insolently at the bluff of a promised army, 
considering it another of America’s imaginary 
inA'entions. Bxit their laughter was cut short 
by an av'alanche of khaki-dressed soldiers, who, 
together Avith the French and the English, 
broke their lines. 


'yHE legend of the American bluff is bm-ied, 
^ and buried deep, for good and all. In the 
future all that is said of the United States will 
be accepted in blind faith. 

Even if the most marvelous, the most in¬ 
credible, of things are promised, the world 
will expect to sec them realized the folloAving 
day. 

To the shame and remorse for the old errors 
there is joined amazement at the attitude of 
this country, the foremost of the earth. 

It has just saA'ed the liberty of Europe; it 
has restored justice throughout the world; 
thanks to it, humanity can pursue its upward 
path without being plrmged again into the 
Middle Ages, wdiich the Central Powers, AAuth 
their mystic conception of aAithority, had 
hoped to do. 

All Europe is liAdng on wdiat America is 
sending over; all the countries owe her suuk of 
money Avhose figures would hav'e terrified 
bankers fifty years ago. 

Any other nation, so covered with glory, 
Avould develop an insolent pride, and would 
try to impose its will upon all others, to lay 
the world prostrate at its feet. 

The American giant rests a moment, looks 
about him, wipes the sweat from his brow, 
and then goes on with his daily task, like a 
simple, noble, generous soul, satisfied with 
havmg done his duty. 
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Ask Your Decorator 

to show you Sanitas before 
you decide on your wall 
coverings this Fall. 

See the beautiful effects in dull-fin¬ 
ished styles for every room in the 
house. 

Sanitas is made of cloth with a 
machine-painted surface. Does not 
crack, peel or fade. Uneqiialed for 
durability. Plain tints, decorative 
styles and glazed tile effects to choose 
from. A damp cloth wipes off the 


dirt—it’s sanitary. 

W rite for Booklet 
and Samples 

and address the manufacturers 

SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING 

Dept, 10 

320 Rroatlwav, New York 
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When you see the word 
“Gaspruf” on stove, lamp 
and iron tubing you can 
be sure that it is 
“Safe as an Iron Pipe” 

A flexible steel core, rubber- 
packed — layers of rubber com¬ 
pound that is gaslight and the 
covering of lustrous silkaline give 
you absolute security against 
costly and dangerous leaks. 

Obtainable — in suitable lengths— 
wherever Hardware, Housefurnish- 
ings or Gas Appliances are sold — 
Or write us. 

Made only by 

ATLANTIC TUBING CO. 

Providence, R. I. 
Manufacturers of all kinds 
Flexible, Metallic, Rubber and 
Wire Center Tubing 
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Maternity 
No. 2215 


$3.50 


Every prospective 
mother may have 
stylish appearance, 
safety for the little one 
and comfort for herself 
during: the maternity 
period. For twenty-five 
years the H. & W. Ma¬ 
ternity Corset Waist has 
been by far tlie most fa¬ 
vored product ill this 
highly popular line. 

It gives support where most 
needed, is soft and pliable, with 
lacings on either side adjustable 
to the comfort of the wearer, and 
thus after confinement, as well as 
before, holds the figure stylishly 
and naturally. 

Particularly, also, is it invalu¬ 
able after surgical operations and 
in every convalescence, correct¬ 
ing weaknesses and properly pre¬ 
serving the figure at all times 
with perfect safety and comfort. 

Made in a variety of styles and 

prices. We especially recommend Number 2215, here illustrated. 

Price |3.50 at all dealers. If your dealer hasn’t it, write 
and we will see that you are supplied. 

Write for Booklet 


The H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 
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But at times thoughts of them slipped in. 

On the walk to Ihng Yang, the second 
afternoon, lie was swinging down a valley 
where the road was no more tlian the stony 
bed of an anciently diverted stream. 

The caravan of a mandarin passed, bound 
doubtless from Peking to a far western 
province. That it was a great mandarin 
was indicated by his riclily decorated sedan- 
chair borne by thirty-two footmen with 
sciuadi’ons of ca.valry before and Ijchind. 

Five mule litters followed, each with a 
brightly painted young face pressed against 
the tiny square window, the wives or con¬ 
cubines of the great one. Each demm’cly 
studied him thi-ough slanting eyes. 

And at last one smiled; quickly, brightly. 
It might mean death to be caught at it, 
yet life was too strong for her. Ho walked 
feverishly after that. He had said one thing 
to Henry—something never before formulated, 
even in his own thinking. 

What was it? Oh, this! “Henry, I’m full 
of a fli-e and energy that no longer finds an 
outlet in my work. I want to turn to new 
fields. If I don’t, before it’s too late, I may 
find myself on the rocks,” 

'Y^HERE was something bitteiiy if almost 
boyishly true in that statement. The 
vital, vigorous adult that was developing 
within him now, in the forties, scorned al¬ 
most unrelated to the young man he had 
been. 

Now, standing there, a stern figure, on the 
Hankow Bimd, he was aware of a developed, 
flowering instinct for the main currents of 
the mighty social stream, for rough, fresh 
contacts, large enterprises. 

His religion had been steadily widening 
out from the creed of his youth, gradually 
including all living things, all growth, far 
outspreading the set boimdaries of churchly 
thought. 

He thought, at times, rather grimly, of 
the trials for heresy that now and then 
rocked the chm’ch; and wondered, as grim¬ 
ly, how soon the heresy-lumters would be 
getting around to him. The smallo.st inci¬ 
dent might, sooner or later would, set them 
after him. 

Henry Witliery was certain, in spite of his 
personal loyalty, out of his very concern, 
to drop a word. 

Or it might come from within the com¬ 
pound. Or from a passing stranger. Or 
from remarks of his own at the annual con¬ 
ference. Or from letters. 

''J’HERE were moments when he could have 
invited exposure as a relief from doubt and 
torment of soul. There was nothing of the 
hypocrite hi him. But in soberer moments he 
felt certain that it was better to wait until 
he could find, if not divine guitlance, at least 
an intelligent earthly plan. 

All he could do, as it stood, was to work 
harder and harder with body and mind. 
And to shoulder more and more responsi¬ 
bility. Without that he would be like a wild 
engine, charging to destruction. 

His daughter would be, for a time certainly, 
one more burden. He was glad. Anything 
that would bring life real again! 

Work above all; every waking moment, 
if possible, filled; his mental and physical 
powers taxed to their uttermost; that was 
the thing; crowd out the brooding, the mere 
feeling. Action all the time, and hard, 
objective thought. 

The difficulty was that his powers were 
so great; ho seemed never to tiro any more; 
his thoughts could dwell on many planes at 
once; he needed but a few hours’ sleep. 

And so Betty would be a yoxmg woman 
now, mysteriously as old as her mother on 
her wedding-day; a young woman of un¬ 
known interests and .sympathies, of a world 
he himself had all but ceased to know. And 
it came upon him suddenly then, with tre¬ 
mendous emotional force, that he had no 
heritage to leave her hut a good name. 

He stood gripping the railing, head back, 
gazing up out of misty eyes at a white-flecked 
blue sky. A prayer arose from his heart, and 
a whisper passed his lips; 

“O God, show me Thy truth, that it may 
set me free!” 

JN THE intensity of his brooding he had 

forgotten to watch for the steamer. 
But now ho became aware of a stir of life 
along the river-front. The beggars were 
paddling out into the stream, making ready 
their little baskets at the ends of bamboo 
poles. 

Over the cliffs, down-stream, hung a long 
film of smoke. The steamer had rounded 
the bend and was plowing rapidly up toward 
the twin cities. 

He could make out the two white stripes 
on the fimnel, and the cluster of ventilators 
about it, and the new canvas across the front 
of the bridge. A moment later he could see 
the tiny figures crowding the rail. 

The steamer warped in alongside a new 
wharf. 

Doane stood near the gangway, all emotion, 
nearly out of control. 

Jh'ROM below, hundreds of coolies, corm- 

trymen and ragged soldiers swarmed up, 
to be herded off at one side of the wharf. 

The local coolies went aboard and promptly 
started unloading freight, handling crates 
and bales of half a ton weight with the quick, 
half-gnmted, half-sung chanteys, intricately 
rhythmical, with wliich all heavy labor is 
accompanied in the Yangtze Valley. 

Two spectacled Chinese merchants in 
shimmering silk robes came down the gang¬ 
way. A tall American, in civilian dress 
and overcoat but carrying a leather sword- 
case, followed. 

Two white missionaries came, one in 
Chinese dress with a cue attached to his 
skull-cap, bowing to the stern giant as they 
Go n tinned on page 68 
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every flavor. Sanitary package; easily 
opened cap. Request— 

Diainond Cr^tal 

Shaker Salt 

Interesting booklet “One Hundred and One Uses tor Salt,” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since i88/. Makers of "’JhlSaftlHaTs aifSc^’' 


Demandit b 
the 
Green 
IPackade 
of Best 
.Grocers 


rtlNSTIPATlONj 


Kellogg’s Bran 

(COOKED) 

READY TO SERVE 


"the KEILOOG FOOD COMPANY i 

BATTLF cheek.M lCHtOAN 


MfT WftGMT I 18 --* 0 ? 


KELL066’S BRAN 



k Prof. I. Hubert’s /| 

K MALVINA^ 

\ CREAM 

\ is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 

\ healthy skin. Used as a 
massage itovercomesdry- 
the tendency to 
wrinkle. Also takes the 
sUngandsorenessoutof 
;W wind, t in and sun burn. 

/ Send for testimonials. 

/ Use Malvina Lotion and 
/ Ichthyol Soap with Mal- 
/ Vina Creamtoiinproveyour 
/ complexion. 

/ At all tlrugi^ists, or sent post- 
/ paid on receipt of price. Cream 
/ 50c, Lotion 60c, Soap 25c. 

PROF. 1. HUBERT. Toledo, Ohio, /i 



you? 


from 


YOU. TOO, CAN HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL 

EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 

They add wonderfully to 
one’s beauty, charm and at- 
i tractiveness. A little 

applied nightly, will nourish, 
stimulate and promote growth 
of eyebrows and lashes, making 
;hem long, thick and lustrous, 
guaranteed absolutely harmless. 
Thousands have been delighted with 
the results obtained by its use; why not 
50c and $1.00. At your doalora, or diroct 
plain cover, prepaid. Satlafaction aosurod 
Avoid disappointments with imitations. Get 
name correct—"LASH-BROW-INK.'* It's imitated, 
<'OR The Girl with the Rose. It’s on every box. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES. 4303-35 Grand Blvd., CHICAGO 





a roaJy io use 
Ii-irshmallo'^sr Crecim 


The same preparation caterers use for cake fill¬ 
ings and frostings and for Marshmallow Sauces 
and Sundaes, Ready for use. No cooking or 
chance of failure! At your grocer’s. 

Book of Caterers’ Recipes free upon request. 

The Hipolile Company, Saint Louis,U.S.A. 

---^ 



What N^xt ? 


WEDDING BOXES CSi, CONFETTI 
Speed the honeymoon with a barrage 
of ourrosepetal confetti. Our wedding 
cake boxes last as long as the cake. 
Why say more? Dealers everywhere 

Send 10c to Dennison, Dept. M 
Framingham, Mas.s., for booklet “Art and Decoration” 



ElasticBmssiere 


TV/TADE of “Paraknit,” a new 
kind of light weight, open 
work, elastic niaierial, invented by 
us; very, very flexible, extremely 
stybsli, and healthful. 

Reinforced diaphragm strip 

at lower edge supports and reduces 
diaphragm without pressure, and 
is advantageous. 

$2 and $2.50 at dealers’, or write 
for illustrated booklet. 

TREO COMPANY, INC. 

^ 160-1.) Fiftli Avenue, New York 
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F or a satisfying and sustaining 
meal in one dish there is 
nothing that will equal a dinner 
of SKINNER’S high quality 
Macaroni with Cheese. 


A Whole Meal 
In One Dish 



can be prepared in many novel and 
tempting forms. Only the very best 
quality amber durum vv^heat goes into 
SKINNER’S Macaroni Products. That 
is why we say SKINNER’S is best. Tell 
your grocer to send you a package for 
dinner tonight. 


Macaroni 



Trade Mark Kuk. U. S. Pat. Off. 



Skinner Manufacturing Company 

Omaha, U. S. A. 

I. S' 






Something you have been looking for 

A New Temperance Beverage and a New Flavor 

A lways ready for any occasion as a beverage, served with plain 
or carbonated water. A basis for fruit punches, blends with any 
fruit or can be combined with Sauer’s Pure Strawberry, Raspberry or 
Pineapple Flavors for sherbets, water ices, milk shakes, etc. 

A fiavoT' which is adaptable for any use. 

A 35c bottle makes 35 glasses of punch. For sale by all good grocers. 
If you cannot get it at your grocers, send us 10c together with the 
name of your grocer, and we will send y'ou sample bottle — enough for 
a pint of syrup to make 10 glasses, also wall send recipe booklet. 

QUALITY HAS MADE SAUER’S THE 

Largest Selling Brand in the U. S. 

Quality has ^von for Sauer's 

Seventeen Highest Awards for 

Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor 

Including four conferred at expositions held in countries now allied with us. 
Manufacturers of 32 other flavors including Vanilla, Lemon and Spice Flavors 

The C. F. SAUER COMPANY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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HILLS OF 


HAN 


passed. Then a French father in black robe 
and shovel hat; a group of Englishmen; a 
number of families, American, British, 
French; and finally, coming along the shaded 
deck, the familiar, kindly face and silvery 
beard of Dr^ Hasmer—he was distinctly 
growing older,* Hasmer—then his wife, and, 
emerging from the cabin, a slim little figure, 
rather smartly dressed, extraordinarily pretty, 
radiating a quick charm as she hurried to the 
gangway, there pausing a moment to search 
the wharf. 

Her eyes met his. She smiled. 

It was Betty. He felt her charm, but his 
heart was sinking. 

She kissed him. She seemed all enthusiasm, 
even very happy. But a moment later, 
walking along the wharf toward the Bund, 
her soft little face was sad. 

He wondered, as his thoughts whirled 
aroimd, about that. 

TJER clothes, her beauty, her bright man¬ 
ner, indicating a girlish eagerness to 
be admired, wouldn’t do at the mission. 
And she couldn’t wear those trim little shoes 
with heels half an inch higher than a man’s. 

She had, definitely, the thought and the 
gift of adorning herself. She was a good 
girl; there was stuff in her. But it wouldn’t 
do; not out there in T’ainan. And she looked 
like anything in the world but a teacher. 

She fascinated him. She was the lovely 
creature his own little girl had become. 
Walking beside her up the Bund, chatting 
with the Hasmers, making a fair show of 
calm, his heart swelled with love and pride. 

She was delicate, shyly adorable, gently 
feminine. 

It was going to be difficult to speak about 
her costume and her charming ways. It 
wouldn’t do to crush her. She was bright 
enough; very likely she would pick up the 
tone of the compound quickly and adapt 
herself to it. 

VOUNG Li Hsien, of T’ainan, had come 
up on the boat. Doane talked a 
moment with him on the wharf. He, too. 
was taking the Peking Express in the morii- 
ing, and was traAmling first class. The boy's 
father was a wealthy banker. 

Li appeared in the dining-car at^ noon, 
calmly smiling, and, at Doane’s invitation, 
sat with him and Betty. He carried a copy 
of “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” in English, 
with a large number of protruding paper book¬ 
marks. 

They talked in Chinese. Li had much 
to say of the .lapanesc. He admued them 
for adopting and adapting to their own pur¬ 
poses the material achievements of the 
Western world. 

Ho had evidently heard something of 
Theodore Roosevelt and rather less of Lloyd 
George and Karl Marx. Doane was of the 
opinion, later, that during the tiffin-hour 
the lad told aU he had learned m six months 
at Tokyo. 

When asked why he was not finishing 
out his college year he smiled enigmatically 
and spoke of duties at home. He knew, of 
course, that Doane would mstantly dismiss 
the reason as meaningless; it was liis Chinese 
way of suggesting that he preferred not to 
answer the question. 

'yWENTY-FOUR hours later they trans¬ 
ferred their baggage to the Hansi Line, 
and headed westward into the red-brown 
hills, passing, within an horn, through the 
southern extension of the Great Wall, now 
a ruin. 

The night was passed in IM. Pomunont’s 
compound at Pmg Yang. After this there 
were two other nights in ancient, xmpleasant 
village inns. 

There Avere a nmnber of yotmg men at 
Pmg Yang: one French engineer who spoke 
excellent English; an Australian; others, 
and two or three young matrons who had 
adventurously accompanied their husbands 
into the interior. They all called in the 
evening. The hospitable Pommont took 
up rugs and turned on the talking-macliine, 
and the young people danced. 

Doane sat apart; watched the gracefully 
gliding couples; tried to smile. The dance 
was on, Betty in the thick of it, before he 
realized what Avas meant. 

He couldn’t hav'e spoken without others 
hearing. It was plain enough that she 
entered into it without a thought; though 
as the evening wore on he thought she glanced 
at him, noAV and then, rather soberly. And 
he found liimself, at these moments, smiling 
with greater determination and nodding at her. 

J OY! . . . Not before this moment, 

not in aU the years of puzzled, some¬ 
times bitter, tlihiking, had he realized the 
degree in which mission life—for that matter, 
often the A'cry religion of Ids denominational 
A’ariety—shut joy out. They were afraid 
of it. They fought it. 

In then- hearts they associated it with vice. 
It was of tlds world; their eyes were turned 
wholly to another. 

His teeth grated together. The muscles 
of his strong jaws moA^ed and bunched on 
his cheeks. He knew now that he believed 
in joy as an expression of life. 

If he had knoAvn Avhere to turn for the 
money, he Avould gladly, at that moment, 
haA'e planned to send Betty back to the 
States, give her more of an education, CA^en 
arrange for her to study draAving and painting. 

'T'HAT night, late, long after the music 
had stopped and the last guests had 
left for their dwellings about the large com¬ 
pound, she came across the corridor; tapped 
at his door. She wore a kimono of Japan; 
her abundant broAvn hau* rippled about her 
shoulders. 

“Just one more good night, daddy,” she 
miummed. 

And then, turning away, she added this, 
softly; 


“I never thought about the dancing until— 
well, we’d started.” 

He stood a long moment in silence, breath¬ 
ing rather hard; then said: 

“I’m glad you had a pleasant evening, dear. 
We—we’re rather quiet at T’ainan.” 

pAO T’ING CHUAN was a man of great 
shrewdness and considerable distinction 
of appearance, skilled in ceremonial inter¬ 
course, a master of the intricate courses 
wliich a prominent Chinese official must 
steer between beautifully phrased moral 
and ethical maxims on the one hand and 
complicated political trickery on the other. 

But, as Doane had said, he kncAV the cost 
of indemnities. It was on his shrewdness, 
his really great intelligence, and on his firm 
control of the “gentry and people” of the 
province that Doane relied to prevent any 
such frightful slaughter of whites and de¬ 
struction of their property as had occurred 
in 1900. Pao, unUke most of the higher 
mandarins, was Chine.se, not Manchu. 

The Taot’ai of the city of T’ainan-fu, 
Chang Chih T’ing, was an older man than- 
Pao, less vigorous of body and mind, simpler 
and franker. He was of those who bewail 
the backwardness of China. 

From the Taot’ai’s yamen, on the first day 
of the great April fair, set forth his excellency 
in full panoply of state—a red-and-gold 
sedan-chair with many bearers, an escort 
of twenty footmen, with runners on ahead. 

Behind this caravan, hidden from view 
in the depths of a Peking cart, Avith the con¬ 
ventional extra servant dangling his heels 
over the foreboard, rode Griggsby Doane. 

'pHE principal feature of the opening day 
was a theatrical performance. The play, 
natm-ally, was a historical satire, shouted 
and occasionally sTag by the heavily costumed, 
actors, to a continuous accompaniment of 
drums and wailing strings. 

The stage was a platform in the open air. 
under a tree himg Avith bannerets inscribed 
to the particular spirit popularly supposed 
to dwell within its encircling bark. 

The play, begun in the early morning, was 
now well advanced. At its conclusion, the 
audience was beginning to break up when 
a slim, blue-clad figure mounted the platform 
and began a hurried speech. 

Chang and Doane looked at each other; 
then as one man, moved forward down the 
knoll with the throng. The Taot’ai’s atten¬ 
dants followed, in scattered formation. 

The speaker was Li Hsien. 

At fii-st the crowd, at sight of the magis¬ 
trate’s button and embroidered insignia, 
made Avay as well as they could. But as 
the impassioned phrases of Li Hsien .sank into 
their minds, resistance developed. 

T I WAS lashing himself up, crying out 
more and more vigorously against the 
Ho Shan Company, the barbarous white 
governments from which it derived force, 
foreign pigs everywhere. 

Li owed his fresh i)oint of view wholly 
to these same pigs. He had openly expres.sed 
admiration for the achievements of the 
wliltes. His dream was of a new Young 
Chhia that should shake itself awake and 
meet the white races on their own ground. 

But of course, the first step, here in Hansi, 
would be the overthrow of the Ho Shan 
Company. TMs could best be accomplished 
by rousing the old hatred of foreigners as 
such. And Li was taking the direct road to 
a quick, violent result. 

The magistrate waved his arms; shouted 
a command that Li leaA^e the platform. 

Li, hearing only a voice of opposition in 
the crowd, poured out voluble scorn on his 
head. The crowd jostled Doane. A stick 
struck lus chock. He wlurlcd and caught 
the stick, but the wielder of it escaped in 
the crowd. 

f^HANG tried to reason, then, with the 
few hundred within earshot. 

The sense of violence seemed to be in¬ 
creasing. 

Li shouted out charge after charge against 
the company. He begged his hearers to be 
brav'e as he was brave; to destroy all the 
works of the company AUtli dynamite; to 
wreck the grounds of the foreign engineer 
at Ping Yang and kill all the occupants; to 
kill foreigners everywhere, and assert the 
ancient integrity and superiority of China. 

“Be brave!” he cried agam. “See, I am 
brave. I die for Hansi. Can not you, too, 
die for Hansi? Can not you think of me, of 
hoAV I died for our, cause, and yourselves, in 
memory of my act, fight for your beloved 
coimtry, that it may again be the proud 
queen of the earth?” 

He drew a revolver from his sleeve; shot 
twice; fell to the stage in a Avidening pool of 
blood. 


AT ONCE the vast crowd went wild. 

Those near the white man turned on 
him as if to kill him. His clothes were torn, 
bis head cut. Man after man he knocked 
down with his powerful lists. 

Before many moments he was extdting in 
the struggle, hi his strength and the full use 
of it. 

The runners fought as well as they could. 
Tavo or thi-ee of them fell. 

Then a body of horsemen came charging 
into the crowd, soldiers from the judge’s 
yamen, all on white tough little Manchu 
ponies, swinging clubbed carbines. 

Right and left, men and boys feU. 

The crowd broke and scattered. 

Chang, bleeding from several small wounds, 
his exqmsitely embroidered silken garments 
torn nearly off his body, made his way back 
to the red-and-gold chair. 

Doane was escorted by soldiers to the 
mission compound. He shpped in to wash 
off the blood and change his clothes without 
being seen by Betty or any of the whites. 

T o b e c o n t i n ii e d 
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The Ham with the Blue Tag" 
needs no parboiling 


I lARBOILING. to remove excessive saltiness, 
is a long, irksome task. And the ham’s a 
disappointment, too, for in parboiling, so much 
of the taste—and much of the food value also— 
is lost. 

That is why the blue tag attached to every Swift’s 
Premium Ham means so much to the housewife. 
It means that however she prepares this ham, she 
will never need to parboil it, and all the flavor 
will stay in the ham. 



'This is the blue “no-parboiling” tag 
which is attached to every Swift’s 
Premium Ham. Look for it when 
you buy a whole ham or when you 
buy a slice. 


There is a blue ‘"no-parboiling” tag attached to 
every Swift’s Premium Ham. Look for it when 
you buy a whole ham—when you buy by the slice. 

Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


How long is it since you’ve had a real old- 
fashioned boiled dinner ? It’s very easily 
prepared and oh! so easily eaten: 

Wash and scrape shank end of Premium Ham. 
Cover with cold water, bring slowly to the 
boiling point, then simmer gently until done, 
allowing 20 minutes to the pound. 

Skim and strain water in which ham was boiled. 
Prepare carrots, turnips, onions and cabbage 
and cook in this liquid. Remove skin from 
ham, steam until thoroughly heated and serve 
surrounded by the vegetables. 


Swift’s Premium Ham 
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Fall’s Fairest Styles 
* In Richest Colors 
Without Extravagance 


OLOR has never been so vital an element 

_ of style. From Paris has come a note of 

ultra-smart simplicity which is reflected in every 
page of this magazine. 

Women everywhere have welcomed it, for 
it means further usefulness for almost every 
garment in the wardrobe—fashionable new dresses at a 
cost truly trifling. 

To such a costume, the evenness of bright, new color 
means literally everything, and the ease of obtaining it 
gives womankind a further opportunity for that splendid 
thrift which has become a watchword in the household. 

Why not have all your clothes of styles latest colors? 
With Diamond Dyes you can re-color any garment to 
conform to Fashion’s changes. A new color and a few 
alterations will make almost any gown as attractive 
as a new one, at very small expense. 

America’s Color Standard 
for Nearly Half a Century 


Last Season’s 
Gowns May 
Be Remodeled 
Like These 
Two New 
Models or 
Any of the 
Latest Gowns 
and Their Col- 
ors Brought 
Strictly Up-to- 
date With 

DIAMOND 

DYES 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, Inc. 

Burlington, Vermont, U. S. A. 

and the 

WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, Ltd. 

200 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada 


“A Child Can Use Them” 

Simply Dissolve in Wafer and Boil the Material in 
the Colored Water 

Two beautiful models here shown exemplify the simple 
aclaiitability of the latest modes to materials which may be 
made over, easily and effectively. The models are by two of 
this country’s leading designers—patterns recently published and 
readily obtainable. 


All Colors and Shades 

If the color of the material to be remade does not suit your 
taste, the remedy is easy, simple, and inexpensive. All colors 
and the newest shades may be obtained by using Diamond Dyes. 

Look tlirough your dresses, skirts, waists, uTiderw'ear, stock¬ 
ings, gloves, ribbons, feathers, trimmings—see the many-dollar 
value you can add—the bright, new things you can have, with 
a few packages of Diamond Dyes. Brighten up your home by 
re-coloring curtains, bedspreads, sofa pillows, etc. 

Simple Truth About Dyes for Home Use 

There are two classes of fabrics, which reejuire two entirely 
different kinds of dyes—animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre 
fabrics. Wool and silk are animal fibre—cotton and linen are 
vegetable fibre. “Union” and “Mixed” goods are part cotton, 
and must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is chemically impossible to get perfect color results for 
animal fibre and vegetable fibre from any one dye. For that 
reason we manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes: Diamond 
Dyes for Wool or Silk, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, 
or Mixed Goods, so you may obtain the very best results in 
PWERY case. 

Ask Your Druggist for Diamond Dye 
Direction Book and Color Card 
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TO-MORROW’S DAUGHTER 


things do not sliow on the screen. It looks 
like a companionable, thoiigli hu.sy, place. 

Bu.sy enough, yes. And plenty of iteople 
about, yes. But each ijcrson is so very busy 
building a city 'f his own out of his own am¬ 
bitions that he might ju.st as well be an un¬ 
sociable hornet btillding a little nest of mud 
in the barn-loft or a beaver plugging away 
down by the creek. 

JT TAKES a strong person to stay sweet 
and steady and ambitious in the great 
impersonal streams of city life. Such a one- 
idea’d stream of people hurries out in the cool 
of the morning hours on its tvay to work! 

Every one is absorbt'd in getting to the 
office on time. No one talks or smiles. No 
one cares for your achas or pains. 

Nobody marks your birthday on the ofFice 
calendar. There are no special treats at the 
lunch-counter or on the boarding-house table. 
Nobody cares whether you had any breakfast 
or not, or whether you have money enough for 
your lunch in your pocket-book. 

The happy, busy crowii that we saw in the 
movies soon becomes a lonely company. The 
girl who last month sighed to be free from the 
trammels of the country would give almost 
everything —but her pride— to hear some one 
say, “Hullo. Madeline, how s your folks? ” 

In a few weeks she will stand in the flicker¬ 
ing lights and shadows of some electric sign 
and her eyes will grow dim thinking of how 
the shadows of the maple-s about the court¬ 
house scfuare used to waver on the walk when 
the band concert was on. She watches the 
automobiles glide by and (batches herself 
wishing that Alfred IkiKjrs would come along, 
stop and hail her and offer her a lift. Then 
she stiffens, and a clanging street-car takes 
her to the place called home. 

JS^OW let us suppose that you have at¬ 
tained to the success that might make 
you a guest of the woman you most admire, 
say Mary I’ickford or 1'ranees Starr or Ma¬ 
dame Schumann-lleink. What do you think 
she W'ould give you to eat? Fresh food from 
the country! 

If she lived in the city — which she does not — 
where would she take you to drive? Out into 
the park, where the tree's are no finer than 
those at home on the road to the fair-grounds! 

ikiople in the country and the small towns 
have a heap of things that city people dream 
about and sigh for. 'Think, when city people 
get the chance, W’inter or .Summer, where do 
tln.'y go? To the country, of course. 

How about romance in the city? The city 
is full of interesting people, and there is always 
th(! possibility of a romancte. 

But city life takes small cognizance of the 
Single woman. She is- a factor in bu.sincss. 
No doubt about that. But her social niche 
is not yet scooped out for her. 


Girls in the city learn, too, that busine.s.s, 
big business or near-big busintiss, is likely to 
rob even the nicest men of sentiment. Their 
standards of life make marriage, if it comas at 
all. very probably largely a matter of business 
and of calculation. 

And one can not blame them much. The 
always apparent poverty of a city is a warning 
to a man not to entangle himself or the gii'l ho 
might love in its meshes. Ami so ho calls on 
the girl he meets and likes, takes her out a few 
times, and then suddenly she finds his atten¬ 
tions and his calls have ceased. 

Hhe is further from the romaiute of her life 
than in the old days, in the “stupid old homo 
town,” where the boys were her itlaymates 
iitid as a matter of cottrse soomtr or later mar¬ 
ried a homo-town girl and settled down. 

The average boy and girl who come to the 
city are doing its most humdrum and con¬ 
stricted tasks. It may last one yc'ar or ten 
or twenty. But that is how they begin. 
TTieir beat behind the desk or count(!r would 
not reach half down a block at homo. 

And, if the truth is told, t here are fewer who 
understand, few'er who follow you. Your 
boon companions are not the men and women 
who are head-liners in th(^ j)a])crs, but chance 
companions — the girls at the next machines, 
perhaps the gh-ls in the thirtl floor back. 

COURSE there is something the matter 
with our small towns. 

But there is nothing the matter with the 
people. No one can get us to admit that any 
finer folk live anywhere than in the niral sec¬ 
tions of the United States. The country is 
where our city and national leaders come 
from, om Rainbow Divisions, our geniune 
citizens. 

But the small-town people do not know the 
possibilities of their homes. They netxl do so 
little to compete with the <'ity, if they only 
knew it! 

In thousands of towns the city fathers arc 
adding a few blocks of pavement year by year 
to improve the streets. They lay our parks 
and regulate traffic and boost the Business 
Men’s Association. They even pass laws to 
take care of delinquent boys and girls. 

But how many hours have they given to 
plans for making the town a homey place for 
the girls and boys who are pining for the 
city? Ask them, and then tell mo. After all, 
it is up to the younger generation to get 
what it needs at home. 

If you want a club, ask for a place to meet 
and write to Thr Uelineatok for plans of 
organization. If it is training you need for 
any special line of work you want to under¬ 
take, see what yoiir own town can do. 

Try out your town. Hunt for its virtues. 
The city will wait, and there ari? adventures 
in the home town that you have never sought. 
Let us help you find them. 



My Customers 
Prefer 


Hosiery 

“They like Everivear 
because the clinging 
snugness at the ankle 
makes them feel well 
dressed no matter what 
gown they’re wearing. 
I wear them too. It’s 
not extravagance. 
Everivear are as dur¬ 
able as they are ele¬ 
gant.” 

In pure thread 
silk and lisle, you 
can buy it almost 
everywhere, including 
stores that cater to the 
most exclusive trade. 

Some day you’ll wear 
Everivear. 


Everwear Hosiery Co 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“HE IS SO DIFFERENT” 


He would not let me meet his ship or even 
come to the camp wher(! ho was sent with his 
regiment. I .saw him for the first time in my 
own home, and he nearly hugged the breath 
out of me. There was a queer, burning look 
in his eyes, and all he could .say for a moment 
was, “.Jean — girl!” 

Since that night, however, I have had to 
hold back so much of the love I hoarded up 
all those months we were apart. He has not 
wanted it. He could come to see mo every 
evening. He comes once or twice a week. He 
could take his old po.sition in the bank, and 
I would marry him the next day, and go to 
housekeeping in two rooms. What do 1 care 
about a wedding journey or a trousseau? 
What I want is Billy. 

But he will not go back to the bank. Ho 
has a horror of stools and desks. And ho 
docisn’t want me — just yet. 

Yet there is no other girl. 

J think it was Kipling who gave mo the 
clue, when I read him aloud to Billy the other 
night, after one of our rather strained silences. 

1 happened upon the “Chant-Pagan”— 
the one beginning: 

“.Me that ’ave been what I’ve been. 

Me that ’ave gone where I’ve gone, 

Me that ’ave seen what I’ve seen— 

’Ow can I ever take on 
With awful old England again. 

An’ ’ouses both sides of the street- 

J HE.ARU a sort of gasp from Billy. 

When I had finished the poem, he got 
up suddenly and said good night. 

As I .sat on, alone, with the book open in 
my lap at “Chant-Pagan,” the immense, sick 
distaste of that “returned hero” showed me 
what was the matter with Billy, and with all 
the other grave-eyed, stilf-corUained, restless 
yet indifferent young-nion-just-out-of-khaki. 
They suffer from reaction. It is the last in¬ 
stalment of the prict; we j>ay for war. 

After what they have b(;en and seen, life 
here, for the time b(;ing, has gone stale. And 
wo girls and women are a part of “life here.” 
Certainly they have no hostility toward us. 
But they can not have—or, rather, they can 
not show — the love for which we hunger. 

Haven’t you se<3n a rubber band stretched 
and stretched until, though unbroken, it has 
in it no more elasticity? In just that way the 
“spring” has been takem out of Billy — and out 
of your Tom or Rogcii-. 

Ho and I — he and you — are fit subjects for 
romantic reconstruction. And just as the 
burden of war fell on him, the bui'den of re¬ 
construction must fall on us who stayed at 
home. What are we going to do about it? 

Something we must do. 'J'his tired-soulcd, 
gray youth is our youth. Its happiness is 
ours, and our happiness depends on it. We 


can not allow ourselves to be infected by the 
germ of indiffenmee. 

Nor can we show re.sentrnent. It would 
not be fair. Our hearts are wrung with ten¬ 
derness for missing limbs, for eyes from which 
the light has gone. A woundexl spirit is a 
more piteous thing than broken flesh. 

I am going to fight — and win — by recon¬ 
structing our romance. 

My first move will be the rebuilding of 
Billy’s conception of me. I shall make him 
interested in me all over again. Instead of 
letting him be “grand, ghximy and unaj)- 
proachable” when he comas to see me, 1 shall 
talk, and .set him talking, about ideas of 
genuine and universal interest — neither the 
war nor parochial gossip. 

”^0 BA.SE firmly our new romance, I shall 
sweep away all the rubbish of exactions 
and hollow traditions. Before the war an 
engaged American girl expected the man to 
bo continually importuning her to marry him 
and put him out of his misery. Also she ex¬ 
pected much “fussing,” many gestures of 
devotion. 

1 shall understand if he fails to send me 
flowers and candy every week, to do the de¬ 
monstrative, or to ask mo to sot an early date 
for the wedding. 

My third measure of reconstruction is 
thoroughly practical. I shall learn to cook. 
One bit of life in the war zone which Billy 
did describe to me was his billeting in a 
French home conducted with the maximum 
of good eating and the minimum of waste. 

I hope he has not drawn too unenthusiastic 
a comparison between home efficiency over 
here and over there. At least, I am not going 
to be on the wrong side of that comparison 
an instant longer than it takes me to master 
the newest Hooverized cook-book. 

This last bit of reconstruction is especially 
the task of every war bride. 

QNE other thing I know I must do for 
Billy. I must teach him to laugh 
again — to.laugh gently and not with the cruelly 
grim humor of the trenches. Laughter is the 
cure for the morbidity of taking one,self with 
tragic seriousness. 

It is only in the fairy-tales that the prince 
can spend a j ear killing dragons and monsters, 
then marry the princess the day ho comes 
homo and the two of them live happy ev()r 
after. 1 have to get used to- a new Billy. 
Why should not I — and ho — get used to a new 
and more worth-while me? To be interesting 
mentally, not to be exacting emotionally, to 
prove myself a practical helpmate, to evoke 
the comedy of life — when I have brought to 
pass these things, I hope and believe I shall 
have reconstructed a more golden romance 
than the old boy-and-girl attraction. 



-Says the boy 

THRIFTY 

-Says mother 


CROMPTON “All-Weather” CORDCKOY 

is SO protected against water-damage that even after a severe 
wetting it will not stiffen, shrink, lose its shape or color. 
The leading boy’s clothing stores are now featuring suits made 
of CROMPTON ^^All-Weather'’ corduroy. 

Look for the trade-mark—CROM PTON '■'‘All-Weather" CORDUROY 
—in the next suit you buy, the mark of highest quality in boy-suit cloth. 

CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, Inc., 31 East 31st Street, NewYork, N.Y. 


Y our boy win be 
well dressed and 
sensibly dressed if you 
^hDRESS TOUR BOTIN 
CORDUROT”—in the 


CROMPTON 

All-Weather*^ 

CORDUROY 


— the double-duty Corduroy 
that makes suits handsome 
and durable, soft and flexible- 
suits fit for “Saturday Play” 
and “Sunday Best”; double¬ 
duty suits that will stand more 
wear lhan any suit he ever 
wore before. 
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At Last 

a Satin That ' 
Never Wears 
Rough! 

Here is the satin that 
women everywhere have 
hoped to find. 

A Satin that is not only of 
exquisite qualityand wonder¬ 
ful lustre, but is also the satin 
that will not roujjh up, that 
ivears for season after season. 

Once you have worn Satin 
Francais, you will surely 
come back for it. 

Under the U. S. Gov’t 
Hureau of Standards dura- 
I'ilitytest, Satin Francais was 
the ONLY satin that did 
not wear rough. 

Satin Francais is sold by 
the yard and in ready-to- 
wear garments. 

If yo 2 ir dealer does not sell it, 

•write us for our booklet, " THF. 
'TEST OF GOOD SATIN,", 
and -we •will tell you •where to net 
it and •what 7nannfacturers use 
it in ready-to-wear garments. 

am fo jViener 

395 Fourth Ave. 

New York City 






i * * 


1 



lure 


TffAOE MArtK 


T horough construction and even distri¬ 
bution of tension, together with the selection 
of firm, yet flexible materials and trimmings, 
make the Model Brassiere uphold the bust and 
back trimly, as well as adorn them richly. 

The Model Brassiere is not merely a cover, but a 
support, and though never sacrificing utility to 
beauty, it retains both. 

Therefore, look for the name. Model, on every 
Brassiere you buy. 

50c to $10.00 in Every Shape and Fastening. 

Illustrated Style Book, Sent Free 


NEW YORK CITY 


200 FIFTH AVE 


DEPT. "B" 


CHICKEN 

LICKEN 

A PLAY TO ACCOMPANY 
CUT-OUT ON PAGE 18 


T IIE story takes place in a pleasant coun¬ 
try, through which a road runs by an 
Open Gate, over a Bridge and past a 
Wood, until it passes a wicked Fox’s Den, 
beyond the Wood. 

When the story begins Chicken-Licken 
comes through the Open Gate and after care¬ 
ful thought looks beneath the Oak Tree near 
the gate for something to eat. An Acorn 
falls from the trees and hits him on the head, 
lie is much startled. 

CHiCKr;N-LiCKEN says; “Goodness me! 
The sky is falling! It hit me on the head. 
Wliat shall I do?” 

He runs around excitedly. 

“I will go and tell the King!” 
f^ hicken-Licken starts to go along the 
Road when Henny-Penny comes through the 
Gate calling after him. 

Henny-Penny says: “Chicken-Licken! 
Chicken-Licken! WTierc are you going?” 

Ohicken-Licken says: “I’m going to tell 
the King the sky is falhng.” 

Henny-Penny ‘•ays; “May I go with you, 

ChICKEN-IjICKEN?” 

Ohicken-Licken says: “Yes, we will go 
together and tell the King.” 

They start to go, when Cocky-Locky comes 
through the Gate, and calls after them. 

Cocky-Locky says: “Where are you going, 
Chicken-Licken and Henny-Penny?” 

C'hicken-Licken and Henny Penny say: 
“AVe are going to tell the King the sky Is fall¬ 
ing.” 

Cocky-Locky says; “May I go with you, 
Chicken-Licken and Henny-Penny?” 

Chicken-Licken and Henny-Penny say: 
“Yes, we will all go together and tell the 
King.” 

d'hey start to go and get as far as the Bridge 
when Ducky-Daddles comas up from the 
si ream. 

Ducky-Daddees says: “W^here are you 
going, Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny and 
Cocky-Locky?” 

Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny and 
Cocky-Locky say: “We are going to toll the 
King the sky is falling.” 

Ducky-Daddees says: “May I go with you, 
Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny and Cocky- 
Locky?” 

Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny and 
Cocky-Locky say: “Yes, we will all go to¬ 
gether and tell the King.” 

They .iust get over the Bridge when Goosey- 
PoosEY comes up from the stream and calls 
to them. 

Goosey-Poosey says: “Where are you going, 
Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny, Cocky- 
Locky and Ducky-Daddles?” 

Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny, Cocky- 
Locky and Ducky-Daddles say: “We are 
going to tell the King the sky is falling.” 

Goosey-Poosey says: “May I go with you, 
Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny, Cocky- 
Locky and Ducky-Daddles?” 

Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny, Cocky- 
Locky and Ducky-Daddles say: “Yes, we 
will all go together and tell the King.” 

They all go along the road until they reach 
the Wood, when Turkey-Lurkby comes from 
behind the trees. 

Turkey-Lurkby says: “Where are you 
going. Chicken - Licken, Henny - Penny, 
Cocky-Locky, Ducky-Daddles and Goosey- 
Poosey?” 

Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny, Cocky- 
Locky, Ducky-Daddles and Goosey-Poosey 
say: “We are going to tell the King the sky is 
falling.” 

Turkey-Lurkey says; “May I go with you, 
Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny, Cocky- 
Locky, Ducky-Daddles and Goosey- 
Poosey?” 

Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny, Cocky- 
Locky, Ducky-Daddles and Goosey-Poosey 
say: “Yes, we will all go together and tell the 
King.” 

Then as they start to go by the Wood, 
Foxy-Woxy comas out from behind his Den. 

Foxy-Woxy says: “Where are you going, 
Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny, Cocky- 
Locky, Ducky-Daddles, Goosey-Poosey and 
Turkey-Lurkby?” 

Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny, Cocky- 
Locky, Ducky-Daddles, Goosey-Poosey and 
Turkey-Lurkby say: “We are going to tell 
the King the sky is falling.” 

Foxy-Woxy says: “Oh! But that is not the 
way! May I go with you? I will show you 
the way.” 

Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny, Cocky- 
Locky, Ducky-Daddles, Goosey-Poosey and 
Turkey-Lurkey say: “Yes, we will all go 
together and tell the King, and Foxy-Woxy 
shall show us the way.” 

Foxy-Woxy takes the lead and they all 
follow him around his Den three times, until 
they are dizzy. Then Foxy-Woxy stops in 
front of his Den. 

Foxy-Woxy says; “Here we are. See, tliis 
is an imderground passage to the King’s palace. 
Now, all follow me and we shall soon be there.” 

Foxy-Woxy goes into his Den, and after 
him go Turkey-Lurkey, Goosey-Poosey, 
Ducky-Daddles, Cocky-Locky, Henny-Pen¬ 
ny and Chicken-Licken. When they are all 
in one hears growls and cries; it is 

Foxy-Woxy saying: “Row—wow—row!” 
Turkey-Lurkey saying: “Gobble! Gobble!” 
Goosey-Poosey and Ducky-Daddles say¬ 
ing: “Quack! Quack! Hiss-s-s! Quack! Quack!” 
Cocky-Locky saying: “Cock-a-doodle-do!” 
Henny-Penny saying: “Cut, cut, cadaw!” 
Chicken-Licken saying; “Peep! Peep!” 
Then, when all is still, Foxy-Woxy comes 
to the mouth of his Den. 

Foxy-Woxy says: ‘ Don’t tell the King, but 
I wish the sky would fall every day.” 

Foxy-Woxy walks oif; and that is the end 
of the story. 



IRRESISTIBLE I 







The least dampness, even damp 
air, causes the polished surface of 
your electric and ordinary irons 
to rust. 

Prevent this destructive rust by rubbing 
the ironing surface with a little Lin-One. 
]9o this after each ironing. It will only 
take a minute. The oil partially takes 
the place of wax and makes the ironing 
easier. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


Also prevent rust on laundry and kitchen 
stove — gasoline or coal — by nibbing 
3-in-Onc on the burners, inside the oven; 
and pollah the nickeled parts. It does 
not dry out but sinks into the pores of 
the metal, forming a 
protective covering that 
defies moisture. 

There are 73 distinct 
usesfor 3-in-One in every 
household. You need it. 

Sold at all good stores. 

East of Rocky Moun¬ 
tain States, 15c, 25c and 
50c in bottles; also in 
25c Handy Oil Cans, 
pppr Generous sample 
^ andDictionary of 
uses. To save postage, 
request these on a postal. 

Three-in-One Oil Co. 

155 CCH. Broadway, New York 

B48 
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>Jepiemher igig 


I N FASHION, the September morning lies far afield from its repi-e- 
sentation in canvas and oils. There is a crispness in the air, tiie 
pleasant fragrance of burning leaves, the revival of town life, all 
helping to turn a woman’s thought toward a new type of dress. Voiles 
look faded and orgajtdies feel distinctly wind-blown. One is looking 
in the direction of street di'esses and suits. Of the former, I’aris sent 
two to the races that are having a great vogue. One is made of blue 
serge, with a white ailet or vest that runs down. V-shaped, almost to the 
bottom of the skirt. The other is very simple, with a diagonal closing 
in the waist and a collar which ends in a deep plaited frill across the back. 
Both have the new, fuller skirt which Paris recommends for the Autumn. 
Paris alst) uses the redingote for the races and the promenade, but it 
does not relimiuish its beloved chemise dress even for these new favorites. 
Instead, it gives them a new look by multi-tucking the skii’t or changing 
the body. 

For dresses that are once removed from the trotteur, Paris is using a 
new fringe in a new way. It hemgs in Honolulu fashion from the waist¬ 
line to the very bottom of the skirt. It is made of vei'y heavy silk, so 
that it falls into the straight lines of the new fuller, softer skirts. I’aris 
also uses monkey fur, something that has never been successful in 
establishing itself over here. Ostrich fringe is prettier and more be¬ 
coming. The French do fantastic things with the heavier wool mate¬ 
rials that will not fray, cutting them into hip-length fringe on skirts or 
into narrower frijiges on capes. It is Indian-looking and rather bizarre. 

"V^OMEN who are looking for distinction in a less conspicuous form 
than these wide fringes will get it by means of the new full tunics, 
wider skirts, hip di’aperies and the fall embroideries and braidings. These 
latter trimmings are extremely handsome and are used with a prodigal 
hand. White embroidery or soutache braiding in deep bandings and 
large motifs are employed on blue serge and gabardine. Scarlet is 
also used on navy blue, but either of tliese shai'p contrasts, although 
very good-looking, once seen is never forgotten, and for that reason 
the new combination of navy blue on black is more satisfactory unless 
you have a great many dresses. You can use a little color if you like, 
mixing a bit of colored embroidery or beading with braid. This is 
new, and offei’s an oppoi’tunity for something quite individual but not 
too unforgettable even if you follow the French fashion of almost 
covering a skirt with two or three rows of wide banding or of placing a 
large motif on the back and corners of the new blouse suit coats. 

Suits are something to be reckoned with this Autumn, for they promise 
to be very smart. They are going back to rather more tailored lines 
than we have seen for some time. One reason, perhaps, is that the manu¬ 
facturers are making very good-looking suit mateilals that are so 
striking in themselves that they call for very simple, uninvolved lines. 
There are very wide stripes in gray or white on black or dai-k blue, and 
also stripes that graduate in width from the very narrow to the very 
wide —rayee as the French call it. A"ery large checks, forming hair-line 
sqiiares of white on a dark ground, are sometimes woven into the material 
and sometimes arrived at by means of machine-stitching done in heavy 
white silk. In these materials the coat is often very long. Shorter 
coats are also used, cut on very simple lines. For the softer suit mate¬ 
rials there is a very charming blouse coat that is particidarly lovely in 
duvetyn, the new quilted satin and velveteen. 


Dress 1856 
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PARIS HOLDS THAT IT IS A SHORT SKIRT AND A FULL ONE BUT YOU 

MORE TRIMMING IS USED 

Skeiclu’s by the Foiiious 


In the Premet costume at the left the siiitiiifi 
is no less interesting than the suit. It is one 
of the latest Autumn mixtures and is used by 
Premet for a long, belted coat and a skirt 
with the fulness placed at the hips. The 
cut of the coat is simple but tiot severe, and it 
reverts to theDirectoire type of notched collar 





Premet evidently had the brazier fires of 
Auteuil in mind when he made this coat, 
for a woniati, in wearing it, will not mind 
turning her back to the world while she 
warnis her feet in thepesage between theraces 






A style of afternoon dress 
that Doucet understands 
to perfection, and which 
Mile. Praince, the Patd- 
sian actress, wears so 
gracefully, adds to its 
elegance by well-disposed 
ruffles, the short sleeve 
and a characteristic 
Doucet arrangement of 
frou-frou at the neck 


/ 


Fulness is introduced 
in many fashions, but 
in few that are more 
successful than the 
double puff of Beer’s 
tunics over a hem so 
narrow that it is slit at 
the side. The dress is 
of dark-brown taffeta 
and the bands are blue 


r/ 


All skirts are fuller, 
but not all of them 
flare, as one can see 
from the straight 
lines of this dress of 
C h er a i t ’ s. It is 
white satin, embroi¬ 
dered in gray, and 
the long kimono 
sleeve is significant, 
for it may murk a 
turn in the tide of 
the matiche courte 


A charming dress by Jenny achieves the effect of a bolero 
and a three-tiered skirt by means of fringe. Jenny calls 
attention to the fact that the rose-red sash tied in front 
is new. The dress is of chamois-colored crepe Georgette 


'\ 
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CAN CHOOSE BETWEEN STRAIGHT LINES AND THOSE THAT FLARE 
THAN IN MANY YEARS 

French Artist, Sou lit? 




Paris apparently intends 
to return to its limousuies 
this Winter, or Ch^riiit 
would not have dared so 
greatly with the stand- 
away line of the collar of 
this figured brocade cape. 
The rolled - up drapery 
has the effect of drawing 
it in at the feet 






Paris speaks of “the Dutch silhouette,’’ by 
which it means fulness and drapery at the 
hip. It is the line which is followed in an 
evening gow)i of tulle and embroidered 
silk. It vi’us created by Mine, llavet of the 
Maisoti Agnes 


this 
e t 


Paris expects to repeat 
the success of silk fringe 
with monkey fur 
Winter. Martial 
Armand use it on a 
costume of Scotch plaid 
cloth for the Autumn. 
Here the new fulness, 
though more moderate 
than in some cases, 
distinct flare at 
bottom 


has 

the 



Beer might have called 
it “La Ballerina,’’ in¬ 
stead of “Cendrillon,’’ 
for it is a very Degas 
of a dancing dress 
with its draped rose 
gauze bodice and a 
skirl that spreads its 
ruffles at the sides. 
The afternoon .sleeve 
is so short that the 
evening ^jou’n must be 
sleeveless so that you 
can distinguish be¬ 
tween the lu'o 


Jenny makes up for 
the shortcomings of her 
sleeves by the height of 
her collar. The pointed 
line of the vest running 
down into the skirt is 
new and is sometimes 
continued almost to the 
hem. Paris conceals 
the scarcity of her ma¬ 
terials by the variety of 
her trimmings. Jenny 
has simulated stripes 
by rows of velvet ribbon 
on marine-blue faille, 
and a panel by her 
manner of placing tas¬ 
sels on the front of the 
soft, full skirt 
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COSTUMES FOR HOME AND STREET 


Soft Silk and Tailored Dresses and a New Coat 


1801—Cliarmeuse is used for a delightfully smart frock 
that adapts itself gracefully to luncheon or tea, and is 
cpiite simple enough to be worn almost anywhere in 
tlic daytime. The stand-away collar is new, and the 
long surplice line of the dra])ed waist is invariably be¬ 
coming to women. The sash ends finish the w^aistline 
prettily and the one-seam sleeve ends in a new flared 
cuir. The skirt is cut in two pieces, giving the wide hip 
drapery. The dress can be made with or without the 
camisole lining in talTcta, moire, satin, cliarmeuse, 
faille silk, foulard or tricotine, serge, gabardine and 
velveteen. 

3(5 bust requires yards cliarmeuse 39 or 40 inches 
wide, Ys yard satin 35 or 3(5 wide. Bottom 1 Y yard. 

It is correct for ladies of 32 to 42 inches bust. 


gabardine, checks, plaids, satin, cliarmeuse, taffeta, 
moire, velveteen or faille. 

36-inch bust requires 3 H yards serge 44 inches wide 
including a sash. Vs yard satin 39 or 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge 13^ yard. 

This dress is attractive for ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust measm’e. 






1862—A September necessity is the first trotteur dress 
of novelty cloth. The high neck and the straight 
plaits of the skirt have the tailored look that is new' this 
Fall and which is essential to the successful street 
frock. The side closing trims the waist which can be 
made with or without the body lining. The skirt is cut 
in four pieces, and tivo plaits at each side of tlie front 
and back give the new soft lines. It is becoming lo a 
woman of mature or slender figure in tricotine, soft 
twills, gabardine, serge, checks, stripes, satin, char- 
nieuse, faille silk, taffeta or silk poplin. 

3G-inch bust I’equires 3H yards of novelty cloth 44 
Inches w’ide. Lower edge wdth plaits drawui out 2}:^ yards. 

It is suitable for ladies of 32 to 50 inches bust. 


1875—The smai’t velours coat for general wear is distin¬ 
guished by its simple w'ell-cut lines and good-sized col¬ 
lar. The sleeves are sewed into a comfortable armhole 
which is rather deep and the narrow laps make a nice- 
looking finish on the set-in pockets. The adjustable 
coUar is becoming wmrn open or closed, and could be 
made of the coat material or of fur cloth. IMixtures, 
tweeds, wool velours, tricotine, gabardine, serge, camel’s 
hair cloth, velveteen, plush, fur cloth and melton are 
suitable materials for a w’oman or young girl. 

36-inch bust requires 2 Y yards velours 54 inches Avide, 
s yard near seal 54 inches wide. 

This coat is excellent for ladies of 32 to 48 inches bust; 
it is also adapted to misses. 


1806— Up the back, over the shoulders, and doAvn the 
side closing in front run the buttons on this frock of 
serge. The Avaist is cut Avith the fashionable square 
neck and the bell sleeve is a graceful thing. The skirt 
is made in three pieces and gathered to a slightly raised 
Avaistline. You can finish this dress Avithout the body 
lining. It is suitable for Avool jersey, tricotme, serge. 


1878— Your Fall Avardrobe? Does it contain one of the 
coat dresses that women are wearing so much both in 
Noav York and Paris? This one has a ncAV side closing, 
a quite unusual couA'ertible collar, and a simple straight 
skirt softly gathered to the trim waist. The dress gives 
the attractiA^e one-piece lines and can be made Avith tlie 
body lining or without it. It is an excellent style for 
tricotine, soft tAvills, gabardine, checks, serge, jersey 
cloth, broadcloth, A'elA'eteen, satm, chaz’meuse, moire 
or faille. 

36-inch bust requires 2^ yards tricotine 54 inches 
Avide, % yard taffeta 32 to 40 inches Avide for collar. 
LoAver edge lY yard. 

This dress is iDecoming to ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


Dress 1878 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 96 
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Coat 1842 
Skirt 1805 
Bag 10752 


Coat 1874 
Skirt 1861 
Scarf 1266 


Coat 1865 
Skirt 1849 
Spat 1167 


Coat 1868 
Skirt 1816 


It Has Tailored Lines or Bloused or Belted Coats 


1874—1861—1266 —The newest length in its coat 
and the latest width in its tailored skii-t appear in an 
exceptionally smart suit, d'he coat has t'rench sim¬ 
plicity of line and the adjustable collar is excellent. 
It is suitable for women or young girls. The skii-t 
is in two pieces. Use tricotine, soft twills, gabar¬ 
dine, serge, broadcloth, velours, stripes or checks for 
the suit and fur or fur cloth for the scarf. 

36 bu.st and 38 hip require 4^4 yards velours .54 
inches wide, % yard velours 32 or more wide, ^ yard 
38 or more wide for spat. Bottom ITs yard. 

Coat, 1874, is for ladies of 32 to 44 bust, also for 
mis.ses. Skirt, 1861, is for ladies of 3.5 to 49 H hip. 
Scarf, 1266, is for ladies and misses. 

1865—1849 —Broadcloth is used for a suit cut on the 
revived tailored lines. The coat is extremely new in 
style and length and has an outline quite out of the 
ordinary in the back. The skirt is made in two 
pieces, and the sides lap over below the set-in 
pockets. This suit is especially good in tricotine, 
broadcloth, wool velours, stripes, checks, gabardine 
or serge. 

36-inch bu.st and 38-inch hip require 4% yards 
broadcloth 54 inches wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 
Bag is bag number 10742. 

This coat, 1865, is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 
inches bust. The skirt, 1849, is for ladies of 35 to 
49 3^ inches hip. 


1865—1849—1167 —Distinction in line and smart- 
ne.ss in material is achieved by a new suit of fash¬ 
ionable widely .spaced hairline stripes worn with 
spats. The coat is cut on well-tailored lines, with a 
very good-looking pointed panel effect in the back. 
The shawl collar is becoming and the length is new. 
The skirt is in two pieces with an attractive out- 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 96 


line in front and set-in pockets. Bottom 1 % yard. 

3()-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 5 ’ards 
suiting 44 inches wide, Miyard velours 35 or 36 wide, 
% yard broadcloth 38 or more wide for spat. 

Coat, 1865, is for ladies of 32 to 44 bust. Slprt, 
1849, for ladies of 35 to 49 H hip. Spat, 1167, for 
ladies and misses, should be made according to shoe 
size and calf measure. 

1868—1816—For general wear comes a very good- 
looking suit with the simple well-tailored lines worn 
by smart women. The notched collar is well cut and 
the dart plaits in back can either be stitched or 
pressed in. The skirt is cut in three pieces, and the 
front closing is generally liked for skirts of this 
character. Serge, gabardine, soft twills, tweeds, 
mixtures, tricotine and checks are suitable materials. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip retjuire 4^ yards 
mixture 44 inches wide, yard velvet 35 or 36 
inches wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 

Coat, 1868, is for ladies of 32 to 44 bust; it is also 
adapted to misses. Skirt, 1816, is for ladies of 35 to 
49 3^ hip. 

1842—1805—The blouse suit is very fashionable and 
the Russian coat is particularly pretty for a woman or 
young girl. The bloused coat makes a desirable suit 
for afternoon use or general wear, but it can be worn 
unbloused if you prefer. The collar is convertible. 
The skirt is two-pieced with very nice set-in pockets. 
The suit is excellent for tricotine, soft twills, gabar¬ 
dine, serge, velveteen or broadcloth. 

36 bust and 38 hip rerjuire 4 M yards striped suit¬ 
ing .54 inches wide, ^ yard velvet 3,5 or 36 inches 
wide. Bottom 1% yard. Bag is bag number 10752. 

Coat, 1842, is for ladies of 32 to 44 bust; also for 
misses. SkUt, 1805, for ladies of 35 to 47 hip. 


THE SUIT IS A FALL 


SUCCESS 
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Dress 1869 


Dress 1862 


Dress 1880 
Embroidery design 10745 


THE STYLES OF AUTUMN 


wide. Lower edp:e IH yard. Embroidery design 1()74.'> 
trims the dress. 

This dre.ss is graceful for ladies of 32 to 42 inches bust. 


Suggest a Fuller, Easier Life 
Open Necks Vary Only In Line 


1869—Figured silk in the body combines with cloth for a 
dress that is suitable for street or informal afternoon wear. 
The silk upper part is cut in the fashionable kimono style 
and the straight lower part shows the new soft fulness. 
U.se tricotine, soft twills, serge or gabardine alone or with 
satin, plaid .silk, talfeta or foulard. You can also make 
this dress of satin, charmeuse, taffeta, crdpe meteor or 
crepe de Chine alone. The dress can be made with a 
camisole lining if you wish to use it. 

3G-ineh bust requires 1% yard figured silk 3.5 or 36 
inches wide, 1yard cloth .50 inches wide for collar, skirt 
and a sash. I.ower edge 1% yard. 

It is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 


1862—A long narrow surplice collar above and plaits 
below the belt offer becoming lines that are so well suited 
to either the woman of slender or mature figure. The 
waist has a trim, attractive cut, and the sleeve ends in a 
new cuff. The plaits at each side of the front and back 
give an excellent width, and the dress has the one-piece 
effect. It can be made with a body lining. Use trico¬ 
tine, soft twills, gabardine, serge, checks, stripes, satin, 
charmeuse, faille, taffeta or silk poplin. 

3G-inch bust requires 3M yards tricotine .54 inches wide, 
Yi yard satin 36 inches wide. Lower edge 2 Y yards. 

This dress is pretty for ladies of 32 to 50 inches bust 
measure. 

1880—A new draped waist and then just one tuck after 
another gives a charmeuse frock the entree anywhere 
throughout the daytime. The waist is made on kimono 
lines, and the sleeve is finished with a new flared cuff. 
The .skirt is two-pieced, and the tucks are extremely fash¬ 
ionable and make quite an inexpensive trimming. You 
can make this dress with or without a camisole lining, and 
it is suited to crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, charmeuse, 
satin, taffeta, silk crepe, chiffon, silk voile, serge, gabar¬ 
dine, soft twills, tricotine or broadcloth. 

36-inch bust requires 5Y yards charmeuse 36 inches 


1817—^A redingote of tricotine with fancy ribbon vest is 
about the .smartest thing that Autumn fashion does in 
street frocks. It has the lines of a suit and all the advan¬ 
tages of a dress. The high standing collar is new and quite 
a change. The straight skirt is cut in one piece, and the 
dress can be made with or without a body lining. Satin, 
taffeta, charmeuse, faille, moire or tricolette is suitable, or 
you could use serge, tricotine, gabardine, soft twills or 
jersey cloth alone or w ith a .satin foundation and collar. 

36-inch bust requires yards tricotine 35 or 36 inches 
wide, 1 yard ribbon 13 inches wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 

This dress is attractive for ladies of 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure. 

1839—One of the fashionable new hairline stripes is com¬ 
bined with satin in a simple street dress. The straight 
panel front and back is broken on the sides by the widened 
hip effect. A dress of this type is usually made with a 
body lining. Tricotine, soft twills, gabardine, serge or 
velveteen can be used alone or with sleeves of satin or 
plaid. It is also suited to satin, taffeta, charmeuse, silk 
poplin, checks, plaids and moire for Avomen or young girls. 

36-inch bust requires 23^ yards striped cloth 54 inches 
wide, 2 yards satin 35 or 36 inches wide, Y yard Georg¬ 
ette 20 or more wide to A^eil collar. Bottom 1yard. 

This dress is adapted to ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust; 
it is also suitable for misses. 


1850 — Long box plaits give the length of line and slim 
effect that is so desirable for the simple tailored dress of 
tricotine, soft twills, serge, gabardine, checks or jersey 
cloth. The narrow collar softens the square neck, and 
the plain close ,slee\"e is very good style for a dress of this 
type. The cloth dress is usually made with a body lining, 
but it can be made without if you prefer. The dress is 
also suited to satin and charmeuse. It is excellent for a 
young girl, too. 

36-inch bust requires 3-K yards serge 44 inches AAide, 
34 yard fur cloth 54 inches Avide. Low^er edge 2 pi yards. 

This dress is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust; 
it is also adapted to misses. 


1872—1167—Wool jersey carries itself well in a smart 
street frock accompanied by broadcloth spats. This is 
an excellent one-piece style to choose for tricotine, soft 
tAvills, gabardine, serge, checks, velours, velA^eteen or 

Other viev.'s of these garrnents are shown on page 96 


jersey cloth for a woman or young girl. The .side body 
is cut in kimono fashion, and the dress can be made wdth 
a body lining. Bottom with plaits drawn out 2 yards. 

36 bust requires 3^ yards w'ool jersey 54 inches w ide, 
J4 yard satin 32 or more inches wide for A'estee and to 
line sash; % yard broadcloth 38 or more wide for spat. 

Dre.ss, 1872, is suitable for ladies of 32 to 44 bust; also 
for misses. Spat, 1167, for ladies and misses, should be 
made according to shoe .size and calf measure. 


1840—A simple dress that is very desirable for early 
Autumn tailored wear is made of serge and finished wdth 
satin collar and undersleeA-^e. The two-piece loAver part 
comes up in tabs over the sash, giving the Avell-liked one- 
piece dress effect. The upper part has a becoming collar 
and a graceful wide sleeA^e over the close under one. You 
can make this dress with a body lining. Women and 
young girls use tricotine, serge, gabardine, soft tAvills etc. 

36-inch bust requires 2Y yards serge 50 inches wdde, 
34 yard satin 35 or 36 wide for collar and to face low'er part 
of under.sleeA^e. Bottom 134 yard. Embroidery design 
10660 trims the dress. 

It is for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust; also for misses. 


1800—The straight slip-over-the-head blouse is very fash¬ 
ionable and is particularly good under a suit coat. It 
can be in two different lengths and offers the best neck 
outlines for the Fall. The wdde sleeve is made in one seam 
and is particularly graceful in light materials like Georg¬ 
ette crepe, silk voile, chiffon cloth, crepe de Chine or crepe 
meteor. Women and young girls also use satin, velveteen, 
fine serge, gabardine and jersey cloth. There is a closing on 
the shoulders. Embroidery design 10708 trims tbe blouse. 

36-inch bust requires 234 yards charmeuse 39 or 40 
inches wide, SY yards fringe. 

This blou.se is suitable for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bu.st; 
it is also adapted to misses. 

1854—1266—A panel front and plaits on the sides shoAV 
hoAV smart a new frock can be in gabardine. It is a splen¬ 
did type of one-piece dre.ss for a woman or young girl for 
Autumn w^ear wdth a scarf of fur cloth or velvet. It is an 
easy style to make and to wear in tricotine, soft twills, 
gabardine, serge, checks, jersey cloth, satin or charmeuse. 
The dress can be made Avith a body lining or Avithout it, 
as you prefer. 

36-inch bu.st requires 3M yards gabardine 44 inches 
wdde, Y yard satin 35 or 36 inches wide. The scarf is 
fur. Low'er edge with plaits drawn out 234 yards. 

This dress; 1854, is for ladies of 32 to 46 inches bust, also 
for mis.ses; the scarf, 1266, is for ladies and misses. 
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Dress 1817 


Dress 1850 


Embroidery 

design 

10708 


Dress 1840 
Embroidery design 10660 


Blouse 

1800 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 96 
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Dress 1836 
Braid design 
10762 


Dress 1864 


Dress 1829 
Embroidery 
design 10760 


Waist 1843 

Dress 1856 Skirt 1821 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 96 


Waist 1847 
Skirt 1838 
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Dress 1686 Dress 1693 

Braid design 10729 5carf 1266 

Braid design 10716 


Smock 1694 
Foundation 9842 



WHEN LINES CHANGE 

Soft Fulness, Circular Skirts and More 
Length in Blouse and Tunic 



1859—The demand for more width is met most satisfac¬ 
torily by a tunic cut in two ijieces. The foundation 
skirt is in one piece and has a straight lower edge. There 
is a camisole lining and another type and length of sleeve. 
Both sleeves are made with the one-seam construction. 
For a silk dress use satin, charmeuse, moire, faille, taffeta, 
crepe de Chine or crepe meteor. It is smart in tricotine, 
soft twills, gabardine, serge, broadcloth or velveteen alone 
or with the foundation and collar of satin. 

36-inch bust requires 3?^ yards Georgette 39 or 40 inches 
wide, 2 M yards satin 35 or 36 inches wide for full-length 
foundation skirt, 6 yards of fringe. Bottom 1 yard. 

This dress is suitable for ladies of 34 to 50 inches bust. 


1864—The example of Parisian versatility in handling the 
one-piece dress is shown in a tucked frock made with a 
vest and long collar. A few French houses ai'e making 
their vestees with high necks, something you can do here 
if you wish, but the open V-line is much more becoming. 
This is a charming dress for tricotine, soft twills, gabar¬ 
dine, serge, broadcloth, satin, charmeuse, taffeta, crepe 
meteor or crepe de Chine. It can be made with a body lin¬ 
ing if you wish to use it. 

36-inch bust requires 5% yards charmeuse 39 or 40 
inches wide, M yard Georgette 18 or more inches wide for 
vestee. Lower edge yard. 

This dress is attractive for iadies of 32 to 42 inches bust. 

1836—The vogue of the long blouse, the kimono sleeve and 
panel effect is carried one step farther by the long over¬ 
dress of a satm gown which gives you something new and 
unusual in the arrangement of the neck. The skirt is in 
two pieces with a little fulness at the back. This makes a 
decidedly elegant dress in satin, crepe meteor, velveteen, 
etc. For more general wear you can make it of serge, gabar¬ 
dine, tricolette or wool jersey. You can make it with a 
body lining. Braid design 10762 trims the dress. 

36-inch bust requires 4% yards satin 35 or 36 inches 
wide including lower part of skirt, M yard contrasting 


satin 18 or more inches wide, 1H yard material 35 or 36 
inches wide for upper part of skirt. Lower edge ly yard. 

Tills dress is effective for ladies of 32 to 42 inches bust. 

1847—1838—Here is a moire dress that you will choose for 
its fuller skirt, standaway collar and short kimono sleeve. 
The waist is draped and is made with a camisole lining. 
The two-piece sku*t can be cut short and used over a two- 
piece foundation skirt. Use satin, charmeuse, tricotine, etc. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require by yards moire 
silk 39 or 40 inches wide, y yard fur cloth 54 inches wide, 
2M yards material 32 inches wide for foundation skirt. 
Lower edge of foundation skirt ly^ yard; sknt in full- 
length 2y yards. 

This waist, 1847, is correct for ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust. The skirt, 1838, is excellent for ladies of 35 to 45 
inches hip. 

1856—Flying panels give the width at the side that is char¬ 
acteristic of the new French fashions. They also suggest 
the redingote, although it is really a dress with a draped 
waist and one-piece skirt. The simple collar and long 
plain sleeve are smart for a tailored dress. It can be made 
with a body lining, and you can use a shorter sleeve with a 
circular cuff. The dress can be made of tricotine, soft 
twills, gabardine or serge alone or with a foundation of 
satin, plaid silk or moire. It is also suitable for satin, char¬ 
meuse, moire, faille, crepe de Chine or crepe meteor. 

36-inch bust requires 4>^ yards tricotine 44 inches wide, 
Yi yard satin 27 or more wide. Lower edge 1^ yard. 

This dress is suitable for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 

1843—1821—For a dress that will look entirely new choose 
the new full circular skirt. , In one piece it is very pretty 
for plaids and checks and stripes. It can also be cut in two 
pieces, and be made in a shorter length like a tunic over a 
two-piece foundation skirt. The waist has the fashionable 
draped jumper sash and a French lining. Use serge, gabar¬ 
dine, velveteen, etc., with satin sleeves and side body. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 2 y yards broad¬ 
cloth 54 inches wide (skirt cut on a lengthwise fold), 1^ 
yard satin 35 or 36 inches wide for side front and side back 
and sleeve, 2y yards material 35 or 36 inches wide for 
foundation .skirt. Lower edge of foundation skirt xy^ yard; 
circular skirt in full-length 2)^ yards. 

This waist, 1843, is correct for ladies of 32 to 46 inches 
bust. The skirt, 1821, is for ladies of 35 to 49 H inches hip. 

1829 On dit that the next change in style will carry us to¬ 
ward more fitted lines. You get a hint of it in this dress, in 
the long body which though rather straight in line is draped 
to the figure. It has the new Medici collar, and you can 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 96 


make it with a camisole lining or without. The sleeve has 
one seam, and the tunic and foundation skirt are both 
straight. The tunic is fuller and gives the new silhouette. 
Use .satin, chaiTueuse, taffeta, crepe de Chine, erf pc meteor, 
moire or tricolette. The grape embroidery is fashionable. 

36-inch bust requires 5 yards taffeta silk 35 or 36 inches 
wide with lower part of skirt, 1 H yard material 32 to 36 
inches wide for upper part of skirt. Lower edge ly y<u-d. 
Embroidery design 10760 trims the dress. 

This dress is excellent for ladies of 32 to 42 inches bust. 

1686 — The one-piece style, but with an arrangement of 
panei and yoke that gives it individuality, makes a good- 
looking dre.ss for serge, gabardine, checks, satin, taffeta, 
silk poplin or moire. The yoke in front is cut in one with 
the panel and there is a yoke but no panel in back. The 
skirt is straight, the sleeve has one seam, and a body lining 
can be used or not, as you like. 

36-inch bust requires 3 yards serge .54 inches wide in¬ 
cluding a sash, y yard satin 18 or more inches wide. Lower 
edge ly yard. Braid design 10729 is used to trim the 
dre.ss. 

This dress is becoming to ladies of 34 to 48 inches bust 
measure. 

1693— 1266—There are a number of ways of arriving at 
the softer, fuller fasiiions, but one of the best is by means 
of straight fiounces over a straight skirt. The waist 
has the kimono sleeve which is such a good arrangement 
with a draped jumper of this type. You can use satin, 
taffeta, crepe de Chine or crepe meteor, with the waist and 
fiounces of sUk crepe; or the whole skirt can be made of the 
silk material. The dress can be made with a body lining. 

36-inch bu.st requires sy yards satin 40 inches wide, 
2y yards Georgette 35 or 36 inches wide for jumper and 
skirt. Lower edge 1 % yard. The scarf is fur. 

This dress, 1693, is suitable for ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust. The scarf, 1266, is for ladies and misses. 

1694 — 9842 —The fact that the smock is unsmocked does 
not disturb the French designer in the least, for the im¬ 
portant thing is the new length, the kimono sleeve and the 
line of the neck. It can be made of silk cr^pe, crepe de 
Chine or crepe meteor and worn over a satin foundation 
that takes the place of a body lining and skirt. 

36-inch bust requires 3 yards figured Georgette 39 or 40 
inches wide, 4J^ yards narrow ribbon, 2y yards medium 
wide ribbon, 2y yards wide ribbon, 2y yards satin 36 
inches wide. Lower edge 1,V^ yard. 

This smock, 1694, is suitable for ladies of 32 to 42 inches 
bust, also for misses. The foundation, 9842, is for ladies of 
32 to 44 inches bust. 
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Coat 1890 


Coat 1886 


Coat 1888 
5pat 1167 


Dress 1887 


FOR THE PROMENADE 

Dresses Worn Under Separate Coats 


1887—A dress that offers you the new circular 
line in a deep flounce below a long body is made of 
beige-colored tricotine stitched in dark blue. Paris 
uses a great deal of stitching to give a fresh look to 
her rather limited supply of materials. For a dress 
of this sort you can use soft twills, gabardine, serge, 
checks, broadcloth, velveteen, poplin, plaids, satin, 
charmeuse, taffeta, moh-e or faille. ^ It can be made 
with a body Uning if you wish to use it. 

36-inch bust requires 3 yards tricotine 54 inches 
wide. Lower edge 2)4 yards. 

This dress is suitable for ladies of 32 to 44 bust. 

1886—A handsome coat of plush or velveteen, the 
new heavy tricolette or sathi is mdispensable with 
afternoon dresses or with a dark silk or satin gown 
when you go to the theater informally after a restau¬ 
rant dinner. The lines of the deep yoke and ad¬ 
justable collar are extremely nice and make a 
graceful niantcau, as the FrencliAvoman would call 
it. There are two ways of makmg the back, and 
the coat can be -worn without the strhig belt, pockets 
or cuffs. You could also use duvetyn, velours or 
broadcloth. Bottom 2^ yards. 

36-inch bust requires 3M yards plush 54 wide. 

This coat is becoming to ladies of 32 to 42 inches 
bust; it is suited to misses too. 

1889—1266—Softer lines mark the two-piece skirt 
of a satin, charmeuse or moire dress that could be 
used for tea or luncheon. It would make itself 
more generally useful in tricotine, serge and stripes. 
The waist has a body lining, and plaits at each side 
of the skirt continue the line of the vest. 


36-inch bust requires 4:% yards satin 35 or 36 
inches wide, yard chiffon 40 inches wide. Lower 
edge 2 yards with plaits drawn out. The scarf is fur. 

This dress, 1889, is attractive for ladies of 32 to 44 
inches bust. The scarf, 1266, is for ladies and misses. 

1888 —1167 — Very English looking is this coat? 
with its cape and adjustable shawl collar. The 
armhole is deep enough for comfort. Use velours, 
duvetyn, broadcloth, mixtures, tweeds, camel’s- 
hair coatings, melton, checks, plush or fur cloth for 
the coat, and melton, kersey or felt for the spats. 

36-inch bust requires 3J^ yards checked velours 
54 inches wide, Y. yard velvet 35 or 36 inches wide, 
yard material 38 or more inches wide for spat. 
Lower edge of coat in full length iVs yard. 

This coat, 1888, is adapted to ladies of 32 to 46 
inches bust, also to misses. The spat, 1167, for 
ladies and misses, should be made according to shoe 
size and calf measure. 

1890—Furs are so expensive this year that many 
women will use the fur fabrics for the big draped 
collars of their separate coats. The fur cloths are 
very beautiful and could be used to advantage 
for a coat of this type, for its lines are so simple. The 
sleeve is cut in one with the body and there is a 
sleeve protector for motoring, etc. You can also use 
duvetyn, velours, plush, camel’s-hair cloaking, checks, 
tweeds, mixture, broadcloth and cloaking satin. 

36 bust requires 3 Y yards velours 54 inches wide, 
y yard fur cloth 54 inches wide. Bottom 2 yards. 

This coat is excellent for ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust; it is also adapted to misses. 


Other views of these garments are. shown on page 96 
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Dress 1884 


Blouse 1857 
5kirt 1861 
Lmbroidery design 10717 


FRENCH DRESSES 


New Separate Blouses and Skirts 


1857—1861—A new type of draped blouse goes 
over the top of a two-piece skirt oi soft twills, 
gabardine, serge, velours, faille, moire or satin. 
The sleeve is kimono and the blouse can be made of 
silk crepe, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor or plaid 
silk, either with the camisole lining or without it. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 1yard crepe 
de Chine 39 or 40 inches wide, 2 14 yards tricotine 44 
inches wide. Lower edge ly^ yard. Embroidery 
design 10717 trims the dress. 

This blouse, 1857, is for ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust. The skirt, 1861, is for ladies of 35 to 49 K hip. 

1798—1849—With a smart neck and a good one- 
seam sleeve the draped blouse gives a costume look 
to a separate skirt. Silk crepe, chiffon, crepe de 
Chine, crepe meteor and taffeta can be used for 
the blouse with a two-piece skirt of tricotine, 
gabardine, serge, poplin, checks, plaids, stripes, 
mixtures, cheviot, velours, broadcloth or home- 
spun. The blouse has a camisole lining. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 1% yard satin 39 or 
40 inches wide, 25i yards trimming, yards 

stripes 44 inches wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 

This blouse, 1798, is for ladies of 32 to 42 bust; 
the skirt, 1849, for 35 to 49 3^ hip. 

1689—1861—IJnder-the-belt blouses are indispen¬ 
sable and this one has the fashionable kimono 
sleeve. It can be made of silk crepe, crepe de Chine, 
satin, etc. The two-piece skirt is the new tailored 
type for tricotine, soft twills, gabardine, serge, 
broadcloth, velours, checks, stripes, faille, satin, 
moire, charmeuse or taffeta. 


Dress 1882 


36 bust and 38 hip require 1 % yard striped wash¬ 
able silk 35 or 36 inches wide, yard plain silk 35 
or 36 inches wide including plaiting, 2 yards gabar¬ 
dine 54 inches wide. Lower edge 1 % yard. 

This blouse, 1689, is for ladies of 32 to 44 bust; 
the skirt, 1861, for ladies of 35 to 49 hip. 

1884—The Dutch silhouette is much in vogue and is 
shown here in the hip drapery of the two-pie<!e 
skirt. The dress slips on over the head and is 
drawn in at the waist by an elastic or drawstring. 
The body is cut kimono fashion and there is a 
camisole lining. Use satin, charmeuse, moire, 
faille, taffeta, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, serge, 
tricotine, soft twills, gabardine, velveteen, broad¬ 
cloth or duvetyn. Lower edge 1 ^ yard, 

36 bust requires 4 yards taffeta 35 or 36 inches 
wide, yard Georgette 18 or more inches wide, 
yard material 35 or 36 inches wide for plaitings. 
This dress is becoming to ladies of 32 to 42 bust. 


1882—Such a frock as a French house sends to the 
races is made in one-piece fashion, in satin, char¬ 
meuse, moire, or faille with a vest of contra.sting 
satin or vesting. In tricottne, soft twills, duvetyn, 
etc., the vest can be of broadcloth, satin, corded 
silks, vestmgs or moire. In velveteen it should 
be of satin, corded silks or vesting. It is made 
with or without a body lining, 

36-inch bust requires 2y^ yards serge 54 inches 
wide, 1 34 yard broadcloth 36 or more inches wide. 
Lower edge 1 % yard. 

This dress is for ladies of 32 to 46 bust; also for 
misses. 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 96 
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Waist 1795 
Skill 1557 


Blouse 1820 
Foundation 9842 
Embroidery design 10735 


Waist 1845 
Skirt 1866 


Dress 1806 
Embroidery 
design 10741 
Bag 10752 





i 






IN AND OUT 

Straight and Circular 
Honors and Both 


1793 — Paris has introduced sca - 
eral new types of dress, but noth¬ 
ing shakes her faith in the one- 
piece frock. She gives it a fresh 
look by making it of an interest¬ 
ing material and changing the 
outline of the collar, neck and 
pocket. One sometimes sees 
dresses of this type closed in 
back, with a high neck chemi¬ 
sette or made with a high collar 
and buttoned in front, but the 
open neck is more general. This 
dress can be made either way and 
is a good style for wool jersey, 
tricotine, serge, gabardine, the 
new quadrangle checks, satin, 
taffeta and velveteen. It can 
be made with or without a body 
lining as you prefer. 

36-inch bust requires 2 % yards 
check wool 54 inches wide, 
yard plain wool 22 or more inches 
Avide. Lower edge measimes 13^ 
yard. 

This dress is suitable for 
ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust measru’e, also adapted to 
misses. 


1837—1266—L a d i e s of both 
rank and file require a dress of 
this sort for walking, shopping or 
business. With a fur or fur 
cloth scarf you can wear it until 
late in the season and then carry 
on with it under a separate coat. 
It is a one-piece style and the 
broad front panel repeats itself 
at the back. The dress can be 
made with a short sleeve and 
without either the pockets or 
body lining. You can use tri¬ 
cotine, jersey cloth, gabardine, 
serge, velveteen, satin, taffeta or 
charmeuse for this dress for a 
woman or young girl. 

36-inch bust requires 3 K yards 
gabardine 54 inches wide, % 
yard contrasting material 18 or 
more inches wide. The scarf is 
fur. Lower edge measures 1^ 
yard. 

This dress, 1837, is correct for 
ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure, also for misses. Tlio 
scarf, 1266, is suitable for ladies 
and misses. 


1795—1557—Upsetting the old 
notion that the plainest dresses 
are the most usefid tliis dress 
can be worn any ])ki,ce Avhere 
you’d use a simple frock, and 
many places Avhere you Avouldn’t. 
The waist has a French lining 
and the timic gives the new 
circular line. The skirt itself 
is in two pieces with soft plaits 
at the front. Use satin, char¬ 
meuse, taffeta, crepe meteor, 
soft serge, gabardine and stripes 
for this dress. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip 
require 4% yards charmeuse 35 
or 36 inches wide including a 
girdle, % yard contrasting 
material 35 or 36 inches 
wide, 13^ yard material 27 in¬ 
ches wide for upper part of 
skirt. Lower edge of the skirt 
with plaits drawn out measures 
yard. 

This waist, 1795, is becoming 
to ladies of 32 to 48 hiches bust. 
The skirt, 1557, is correct for 
ladies of 35 to 473^ inches hip 
measure. 


1806—A really charming French dress has 
all tlie little Parisian touches that hft a 
frock far aboA^e the level of its own sim¬ 
plicity. The left-handed line of the front 
closing is continued down the back of the 
dress to the hem, giving the effect of a back 
closing. It can be made Avith the A^ery short, 
A^ery French sleeve or with a wide sleeve, 
that is not so short but is perhaps moi'e prac¬ 
tical. The skirt is cut in three pieces and is 
gathered at the slightly raised waistline. 
It can be made Avith a body lining if you 
care to use it and you probably will to 
protect a nice satin, charmeuse, taffeta, 
velveteen, moire, faille, wool jersey, tricotine, 
gabardine, serge, checks or plaid. The cob¬ 
web embroidery is quite lovely and means 
very little work. 

36-inch bust requires 23^ yards jersey 
cloth 54 inches wide, 2% yards ribbon 6 
inches wide for sash. Lower edge 13^ yard. 
The bag is bag number 10752, and embroi¬ 
dery design 10741 trims the dress. 

This dress is attractive for ladies of 32 to 
44 inches bust. 


1845—1866—A circular skirt in an unusual 
outline at the bottom flares below a draped 
Avaist tied in an ingenue bow behind. The 
skirt is in tAvo pieces and can be cut in two 
Avays, in either the length you see here or a 
shorter style that turns it into a tunic over a 
two-piece foundation skirt. In both cases 
it gives you the neAv width in a new way. 
The drapery of the surplice front suggests 
the outhne of the figure and is a change 
from the straight line of the chemise dress. 
The dress is made Avitl a French lining 
and would be good-looking in satin, char¬ 
meuse, faille, taffeta, tricotine, soft twills, 
serge, gabardme, checks, stripes, velveteen 
or broadcloth. The circular skirt is espe¬ 
cially pretty in checks and plaid. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 53€ yards satin 
35 or 36 inches Avide, % yard contrasting 36 
inches Avide. Lower edge of foundation 13^ 
yard, circular skirt in fuU-length 234 yards. 

This waist, 1845, is graceful for ladies of 
32 to 46 inches bust measure. The skirt, 
1866, is suitable for ladies of 35 to 4934 
inches hip measure. 


1820—9842—A satin foundation and a 
handsome blouse make a costume that can 
be multiphed by the number of blouses of 
this type that you have in your wardrobe. 
Blouses in different colors worn with the 
same foundation give the impression of sev¬ 
eral dresses. The kimono blouse either in 
this length or a little shorter is enjoying a 
great vogue and is very becoming as well as 
very fashionable. It slips over the head and 
you can make the sleeve without the puff. 
It is suitable for Georgette crepe, silk voile, 
crepe de Chine, satin, crepe meteor, vel¬ 
veteen or serge for a woman or young girl. 
The foundation can be worn in place of 
an imderbody and skirt with this blouse. 

36-inch bust requires 2 % yards Georgette 
40 inches wide, 1J4 yard fringe, for founda¬ 
tion 36 inches bust requires 234 yards satin 
36 inches wide. LoAver edge 134 yard. Em¬ 
broidery design 10735 trims the blouse. 

This blouse, 1820, is excellent for ladies of 
32 to 42 inches bust; it is also suitable for 
misses. The foundation, 9842, is correct for 
ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 


1797—The woman-about-town shares the 
plaited one-piece dress with the woman- 
out-of-town. Neither of them can get 
through the day without a simple wool or 
s ilk frock, something that is easy to get 
into and rarely has to be put up for repairs. 
A dress, in fact, that is never out of order. 
Four plaits at the front and four at the back 
arranged two on a side, give this dress the 
more tailored look that characterizes many 
of the Fall styles. There is another collar 
and you can leave off the pockets, but they 
have the fashionable effect of widening 
the hip. This dress does not absolutely 
require a body lining but the upper part 
Avill keep fresher if you use one. For the 
dress for Avomen and young girls use trico¬ 
tine, gabardine, serge, checks, plaids, wool 
jersey, wool poplin, satin, taffeta or silk 
poplin. 

36-inch bust requires 334 yards serge 54 
inches wide. Lower edge of skirt with plaits 
draAvn out measures 2 yards. 

This dress is becoming to ladies of 32 to 48 
inches bust, also to misses. 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 96 
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IN AUTUMN 

Lines Divide the 
Exploit Fulness 


1804 — 1266 — Stripes in two di¬ 
rections attract in one way in a 
splendid type of cloth frock, 
worn with a fur scarf. It is 
made with an overblouse which 
slips on over the head, and gives 
the long body lines that are 
greatly liked. The straight lower 
part has the overskirt effect, 
and forms the only trimming 
necessary. The sleeve is one- 
seamed and the dress can be 
made with a camisole lining. 
The skirt is cut in two pieces, 
and is arranged at a slightly 
raised waistline. Use wool .jer¬ 
sey, tricotine, serge, gabardine, 
checks, stripes, plaids, velveteen, 
satin, taffeta, charmeuse, etc. 

36-inch bust requires 3 yards 
.striped woolen .50 inches wide 
including sash, 3^ yard broad¬ 
cloth 27 or more inches wide. 
The scarf is fur. Bottom 1 
yard. 

This dress, 1804, is suitable for 
ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 
The scarf, 1266, is for ladies and 
misses 


1808—Gabardine is u.sed for a 
simple frock with narrow braid¬ 
ing on the vest and sleeve. 
The waist has e.xcellent lines 
and the long collar and square 
neck are good style. The skirt 
is cut in four pieces and two 
plaits at each side of the front 
and back give the new width. 
The skirt can be gathered at the 
sides or fitted with darts. This 
dress can be made with or with¬ 
out a body lining. It is a suit- 
al)le style for satin, charmeuse, 
taffeta, crepe de Chine, crepe 
meteor, sUk poplin or serge, 
gabardine, tricotine, checks, 
plaids and wool poplin would 
make a splendid dress for wear 
throughout the Autumn. 

36-inch bust requires 3 yards 
gabardine 54 inches wide, % 
yard satin 39 or 40 inches wide. 

Lower edge of the skirt with 
plaits drawn out about 2^ yards. 

This dre.ss is excellent for 
ladies of 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure. 


1789 -1786 — A draped waist 
and a new full puff tunic skirt 
take the newest lines in a frock 
of soft moire silk. The waist is 
very graceful and becoming, 
and the stand-away collar shows 
the late.st neck effect. Tlie 
waist follows the figure a little 
more closely than the lines we 
have been using, but it is not 
snug. It is made over a French 
lining. The skirt has a straight 
tunic arranged in a very un¬ 
usual puff effect over the straight 
foundation skirt. You could use 
taffeta, satin, charmeuse or faille 
or velveteen for this dress for 
the Autumn. 

36-inch bust and .38-inch hip re¬ 
quire 41/^ yards moire silk 36 
inches wide, 34 yard satin 35 
or 36 inches wide, 1% yard 
material 32 inches wide for 
upper part of foundation. Bot¬ 
tom 134 yard. 

This waist, 1789, is correct for 
ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 
The skirt, 1786, for ladies of 35 
to 47 3^ inches hip. 





Waist 1789 
Skirt 1786 


Waist 1792 
Skirt 1838 
Lmbroidery design 10745 


Dress 1813 
Braid design 10657 


Blouse 1820 
Skirt 1671 


Waist 1841 
Skirt 1866 


1820—1671—A velveteen blou.se and a cloth 
skirt make a very smart costume for many 
occa.sions. I he blouse is cut in kimono 
fashion, and is suitable for women and young 
girls in Georgette, silk voile, crepe de Chine, 
satin, crepe meteor, velveteen or .serge. 
The skirt is in two pieces on splendid lines 
for serge, gabardine, tricotine, soft twills, 
checks, stripes, plaids, satin, taffeta or 
charmeuse. The sleeve is a very graceful 
length for Autumn wear, and it could also 
be finished with the puff at the wrist which 
is new and pretty. It is a nice blou.se for 
serge, and could be trimmed very attractive¬ 
ly and inexpensively with hand-embroidery 
or braiding. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 11^ 
yard velveteen 35 or 36 inches wide, 134 
yard cloth 54 inches wide (without nap). 
Lower edge 134 yard. 

This blouse, 1820, is suitable for ladies of 
32 to 42 inches bust measure; it is also 
very attractive for mi.s.ses. The skirt, 1671, 
is adapted to ladies of 35 to 4734 inches hip 
measure. 


1792—1838—Charmeuse is used for a frock 
that offers the new wide skirt and a be¬ 
coming surplice waist. The back of the 
waist comes over the shoulders like a yoke 
to the front, which is softly gathered, and 
the dress is made over a French body lining. 
The skirt is cut in two pieces on the latest 
Autumn lines, and is used over a founda¬ 
tion, also two-pieced. Crepe meteor, crepe 
de Chine, satin, chamieuse or taffeta would 
make a delightful dress. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 4^ 
j^ards charmeuse 39 or 40 inches wide for 
waist, skirt and lower part of foundation, 34 
yard Georgette 39 or 40 inches wide (in¬ 
cluding plaitings), 1^ yard material 35 
or 36 inches wide for upper part of 
foundation. Lower edge of foundation 
skirt 1^ yard; skirt in full-length 2M yards. 
The embroidery design, 10745, is used to 
trim the dress. 

This waist, 1792, is adapted to ladies of 
32 to 50 inches bust. The skirt. 1838, is 
correct for ladies of 35 to 45 inches hip 
measure. 


1813—Georgette and satin form a delight¬ 
ful combination for an afternoon frock 
throughout the Autumn. The waist is 
made in jumper effect, and comes down 
below the belt like a peplum in front and 
back. It can be cut with U or high neck 
instead of the round, and the sleeve finished 
differently. The skirt is in two pieces and 
is gathered at a slightly raised waistline. 
This dress could be made with or without a 
camisole lining. You can use satin, char- 
meuse, taffeta, crepe meteor or crepe 
de Chine alone or with the side body 
and sleeves of silk crepe. The braiding 
makes a very handsome and quite inexpen¬ 
sive trimming on the dress. 

36-inch bust requires 2 34 yards Georgette 
crepe 39 or 40 inches wide including 
sash ends, 334 yards satin 35 or 36 inches 
wide for the skirt and camisole. Lower 
edge of the skirt measures about 1 ^ yard. 
Braid design 10657 is used to trim the 
dress. 

This dress is excellent for ladies of 32 to 44 
inches bust. 


1841—1866—A bold woolen plaid appears 
over dark satin in a smart frock for general 
wear. The waist is soft and becoming, and 
the front closing is greatly liked. It is 
made over a French hning. The circular 
skirt gives the new width over its narrow 
foundation. You can make it longer and 
discard the foundation altogether if you 
wish: both foundation and skirt are cut in 
two pieces. You could use satin, charmeuse, 
taffeta, moire, faille or serge, tricotine, 
gabardine, checks, stripes or velveteen for 
this dress. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 3 
yards plaid woolen 54 inches wide, J4 yard 
satin 35 or 36 inches wide, 1 ^ yard material 
35 or 36 mches wide for upper part of foun¬ 
dation, 34 yard Georgette 18 or more 
inches wide for vest front. Lower edge of 
foundation skirt about 1^ yard; circular 
skirt in full-length 234 yards. 

This waist, 1841, is suitable for ladies of 
32 to 48 inches bust. This .skirt, 1866, is 
correct for ladies of 35 to 4934 inches hip 
measure. 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 90 
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To Know Is to 
Choose Wisely 

Your doors, window-frames, 
mantels, sideboard, floors—what 
wood shall they be made of? 

You can’t, you mustn’t make 
a mistake in the part of the 
house you live with and see 
most of. What is more vexa¬ 
tious than a mistake—your own 
mistake—staring you out of 
countenance day after day! 

“Beautiful birch” is indeed 
beautiful; but so are some other 
fine woods. Are they as hard, 
dent resisting, durable as birch? 
Do they take stains, paints and 
enamels as well and in as wide 
a variety as “Beautiful birch”? 
Are they as economical ? Can 
you get them in handsome 
panels for interior woodwork ? 

On the whole, probably you had 
better send for the FREE BOOK. 

It is called “Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork” and is a regular 
text book on interior beautification. 
Shall we send it? 

The Birch Manufacturers 

207 F. R. A. Bldg. 


'Vj 

Vi 


Oshkosh, Wis. 



JT 

^ose-Pefal 
Oomplexion 

Smooth and velvety as 
the petals of a rose is 
the complexion aided by' 

Nadine Face Powder 

This delicate beautifier 
imparts an indefinable 
charm — a charm which 
lingers in the memory. 

The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres until 
washed off. It prevents 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations. 

Its coolness is refresh- 
Pinfc ing, and it cannot harm 

„ the tenderest skin. 

Brunette Nadine Face Powder 
White beautifies millions of com¬ 

plexions today. 'Why'not 
yours? 

Solti in Green Boxes Only. 
At leading toilet counters. Jf 
they haven't it. by mail 60 c. 

NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 
Paris, Tenn. 
Dept. T. 




Dress 1854 


Dress 1872 


Dress 1280 
Tam-o’-5hanter 
1477 

Embroidery 
design 106^ 


Dress 1840 


Spat 1167 


HIGHLY EDUCATIONAL 

Simple Dresses for School 


1280—1477 —A sailor dress is the thing for any class-room. 
It slips on over the head, and the inverted plaits make a 
becoming dress for a young girl or small woman, worn with 
the tarn. Use serge, tricotine, jersey, gabardine or checks. 

16 years requires 3 % yards serge 44 inches wide, H yard 
flannel 36 wide, 3^ yard 32 wide for tarn in misses’ size. 
Bottom 1 % yard. Embroidery design 10656 trims dress. 

Dress, 1280, is for misses of 12 to 19 years; also for small 
women. Tam, 1477, for misses, ladies, girls and children. 

1840 —Exceptionally smart is a simple frock in one-piece 
dress effect with trim waist and a two-piece lower part. It 
is splendid for women or young girls in tricotine, serge, 
gabardine, soft twills or checks alone or combined with 
satin or silk. It can be made with a body lining. 

34 bust or 17 to 18 years requires 2 5^ yards gabardine 50 
Inches wide, 2 M yards ribbon 1 Yi wide. Bottom 1 Y yard. 
It is for misses of 32 to 34 bust; also for ladies. 

1653—1167 —A good-looking dress puts the middy lines 
in its long blouse and a broad cuff on its straight skirt. 
The blouse slips on over the head. Women and young 
girls use jersey cloth or serge. The spats are smart. 

32-inch bust or 15 to 16 years requires 2 3^ yards serge 
54 inches wide, Yi yard silk 36 inches wide: % yard ma¬ 
terial 38 inches wide for spat. Bottom XY yard. 

Dress, 1653, is for misses of 32 to 34 bust; also for ladies. 
Spats, 1167, Is for misses and ladies, and should be made 
according to shoe size and calf measure. 


1872_A tailored one-piece dress inspires the higher life in frocks 
at least for young girls or women. The front and back give a 
panel effect over the inserted section at each side, and the sleeves 
are cut in one with the side body. A body lining can be used or 
not under tricotine, soft twills, gabardine, serge, checks or velours, 
34 bust or 17 to 18 years requires 3 34 yards wool poplin 44 inches 
wide, 34 yard satin 18 wide, 12 yards braid. Bottom 1J4 yard. 
It is for misses of 32 to 34 bust; also for ladies. 


1854 —Checked woolen is just right for this one-piece dress. The 
side plaits give the new fulness below the deep yoke, which can 
be discarded, however, and you can use or omit the body lining 
in tricotine, soft twills, gabardine, serge, checks, jersey cloth, 
satin or charmeuse for the young girl or woman. 

32 bust or 15 to 16 years requires 3 34 yards woolen 44 inches 
wide, Y, yard satin 36 inches wide. Bottom 2 34 yards. 

It is for misses of 32 to 34 bust; also for ladies. 
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design 10592 


Dress 1877 


AROUND THE CLOCK 

For Every Day and Parties 


Dress 1851 
Bag 10752 


1851—A new wide straight tunic and a draped surplice kimono 
waist make a delightful dress for young girls or small women in 
satin, taffeta, charmeuse, crgpe meteor or crepe de Chine. It can be 
made with a camisole lining. Bag 10752 is used for the bag. 

17 years requires yards charmeuse 39 or 40 inches wide, 
yard contrasting 32 or more inches wide, 1J4 yard materiai 
27 inches wide for upper part of skirt. Lower edge 1^ yard. 

It is for misses of 14 to 19 years; also for small women. 


lOHU 


1846—A tunic puffed at the hip gives the 
new lines in an adorable dancing frock for 
young girls or small women. Use taffeta, flowered silks, messalin 
faille, gros de Londres or crepe de Chine. The skirt is straigh 
17 years requires 3 J^ yards pompadour silk 35 or 36 inch 
wide, 1}^ yard flouncing 12 inches wide, % yard Uiaterial i 
inches wide for upper part of skirt. Lower edge 1}4 yard. 

It is for misses of 14 to 19 years; also adapted to small wome 


1853 — A quaint little laced jumper gives a new turn to 
the Empire line. The kimono l)louse can be gathered 
and the skirt is straight. Young girls and small women 
use satm, taffeta, plaids or serge with silk crepe, satin, etc. 

16 years requires 2^4 yards tricotine 44 inches wide, 
1 3^ yard Georgette 39 or 40 wide for blouse and plaitings. 
Bottom yard. Smocking design 10592 trims dress. 

This dress is nice for misses of 14 to 19 years; it is 
also correct for small women. 


1881 — A net vestee smartly fronts an Empire frock of 
satin. The waist is made in simple, attractive kimono 
style, and the skirt is two-pieced. Use charmeuse, moire, 
faille, taffeta, crepe de Chine, checks, plaids, serge, 
gabardine, velveteen, tricotine or soft twills. 

16 years requires 33^ yards satin 36 inches wide, ^ 
yard net 24 or more inches wide for collar and vestee, 
8 yards of edging. Lower edge 1^ yard. 

It is attractive for misses of 14 to 19 years. 


1877 — A deep bosom and stand-off collar take a simple 
frock quite out of the ordinary for young girls or small 
women. The skirt is straight and the body lining can be 
used or omitted in tricotine, gabardine, serge, checks, 
satin, charmeuse, taffeta, faille, crepe de Chine, etc. 

16 years requires 23 ^ yards jersey cloth 54 inches 
wide, 3^ yard satin 36 inches wide. Bottom 1 ^ yard. 

This dress is pretty for misses of 14 to 19 years, also 
for small women. 
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F/e is thtlalcLUTi 

Professor! 












p^E’S the small person who 
has taught the world to 
appreciate Talcum — Mr. 
Baby, with an honorary de¬ 
gree from the College ^of 
Comfort. He knew what 
he wanted — and got it for 
the whole family. 

Fie had a hard time the 
first six months — with a skin 
like finest satin and constant 
torments of irritation besieging 
it. So he squirmed up into 
a ball and let everyone know 
his monstrous treatment. 

But they found Mennen’s! 
Mennen Borated Talcum 
Powder cooled and soothed 
baby’s flower-soft skin and 
brought refreshing sleep. 
And it also won over every 
member of baby’s family to 
the Mennen Idea. 

Mennen T'alcum — after 
the shower-bath — takes the 
discomfort of perspiration out 
of work, makes tight gar¬ 
ments loose, tight shoes com¬ 
fortable, smooths the sheets 
to the feeling of silk on a hot 
night, is a delightful toilet 
adjunct, and, in the special 
T alcum for Men, is wholly 
satisfactory after shaving. 

n^nn^n 

TALCUM POWDCRS 

with the original borated formula, 
include Borated,Violet, FleshTint, 
Cream Tint, Talcum for Men. 

Th^ ^onp/qnv 

nicw/ijpiK. n.j. U.S./I. 


Laborntories: 

Newark. New Jersey, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agent in Canada: 

Harold F. Ritclue A Co,, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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To be well Bfrooiiied and well frowned 
— to have a frraceful step and a ready 
smile—to be self-possessed and brilliant 
in conversation—is worthy of the ambi¬ 
tion of any woman. 

Blit—why ruin the effect with a com¬ 
plexion that cannot stand tlie closest 
glances? Why attract by other charms 
and repel by a rough or blemished skin. 
Be fair of complexion — be fair to yourself. 

CARMEN 

COMPLEXION 

POWDER 



gives that final touch which counts for so 
much in winning admiration and praise. 
Wlierever you 
are, have your 
complexion 
abovecriticism. 

Carmen will do , ^ 
it — the powder % 
that stays on. 


ir/ttle, PiukyFUsh, 
Cream and the new 
Carmen - Brnnette 
Shade 


50c 

Everywhere. 



No Garter Kavels in 


FASHIONED HOSE 

The narrow hern top prevents 
parter runs, because the garter 
clasp is attached 
below the weak- 
cned stitching 

No more darning ravels ^ 

—more wear — more com- 
fort, because the B arson 
Top is extra elastic. 

Made in 

Colton, Lisle, Mercerized, ^ 

and Silk twisted ^ 

with Fibre ^ 

Burson Knitting 
Comjiany 

99 Doll Si root ' ' „ 

Hookfora, 111. ^ 


ClearYour Skin 
TOeYouSleep 
with Cuticura 



All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50,Talcum, 25. 
Sample each free of “Cntictira, Dept. B, Boston.’’ 



1850 


Coat 1322 
Doll set 395 


Dress 1850 


Coat 1842; skirt 1466 
Scarf 1266 


1873—A big check makes a smart coat for school and general wear. 
The collar is convertible and very becoming arid the set-in pockets 
are most convenient. Velours, cheviot, check, mixture, tweed, gabar¬ 
dine, broadcloth, fur cloth and velveteen would be good materials. 

12 years requires 1% yard checked woolen 54 inches wide, yard 
plain cloth 44 inches wide. 

T his coat is pretty for girls of 4 to 15 years. 

1322—395—A slashed belt and an adjustable collar give sufficient 
style to this coat to accompany a very smart doll. The Empire line 
is pretty. It is a nice coat for velours, velveteen, corduroy, broad¬ 
cloth, checks, faille silk or bengaline. 

4 years requires 1^ yard broadcloth 54 inches wide for coat; for 
doll % yard material 36 inches wide for dress, % yard material 27 or 
more mches wide for hat in 24-inch size. 

This coat is splendid for girls of to 12 years. The doll set, 395, 
14 to 30 inches tall. 


Coat 1868 
Skirt 1530 
Spat 1167 


1850—Broad box plaits, a deep yoke, narrow belt and close sleeves 
leave nothing to be desired in a frock for a girl or woman. It 
is a splendid type of one-piece dress for tricotine, soft twills, serge, 
gabardine, checks, jersey cloth, satin and cliarmeuse. It can be 
made with a body lining. Lower edge with plaits drawn out 
23 ^ yards. 

32-inch bust or 15 to 16 years requires 334 yards serge 44 wide. 

This dress is attractive for misses of 32 to 34 inches bust; also for 
ladies. 


1842 — 1466 — 1266 — The blouse-coat suit is new and has a soft be¬ 
coming line for a young girl or woman. The coat has a convertible 
collar and is easy to make. The skirt is cut in two pieces. 

34-inch bust or 17 to 18 years for coat and 17 years for skirt require 
3 yards duvetyn 54 inches wide, 34 yard near seal 44 or more inches 
wide for scarf in misses size and collar. Lower edge 134 yard. 

Coat, 1842, is for misses of 32 to 34 bust, also for ladies; skirt, 1466, 
correct for misses of 14 to 19 years; also adapted to small women. 
Scarf, 1266, is for ladies and misses. 

1868 — 1530—1167 —All aboard for boarding-school in a pocketed 
suit and trim spats. The coat has the new lines and is suitable for 
ladies also. The skirt is cut in two pieces. Lower edge 134 yard. 

32 bust or 15 to 16 years for coat and 16-year skii-t require 3 34 
yards cheviot 44 inches wide; 34 yard 38 or more wide for spaf. 

This coat, 1868, is for misses of 32 to 34 bust, also for ladies; skirt, 
1530, for misses of 14 to 19 years; also adapted to small women. 
The spat, 1167, are for ladies and misses, and should be made 
according to shoe size and calf measure. 


1885 —A broad belt, an adjustable collar, and the new coat of chin¬ 
chilla is thoroughly satisfactory for the junior and her younger sister. 
The sleeve has a big cuff and is set into an armhole cut rather deep. 
This is a good style for velours, broadcloth, check, melton, velveteen, 
corduroy or fur cloth. 

10 years requires 2 yards of chinchilla 54 inches wide. 

This coat is very good-looking for girls of 4 to 15 years. 


OUTDOOR WARDROBES 

Styles That Bring Out The Girls 


Coat 1873 


Coat 1885 
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SEPTEMBER COSTUMES 


Coat 1874 
Skirt 1372 


Coat 1871 
Skirt 1772 


Coat 1883 
Hat 1195 


1874—1372—A very slim, trim suit is delightful for the young girl in 
tricotine, soft twills, serge, gabardine, broadcloth, plaids, velours, 
velveteen, stripes or checks. The coat has the new lines, an ad¬ 
justable collar and the straight skirt is one-piece. 

34-inch bust or 17 to 18 years coat and 17 years .skirt require 3)^ 
yards cheviot .52 inches wide. Lower edge 1^ yard. 

This coat, 1874, is for misses of 32 to 34 bust; also for ladies. The 
skirt, 1372, is for misses of 14 to 19 years; also for small women. 

1871—1772—-A new blouse suit is especially becoming to the young 
girl or small woman in velveteen, tricotine, serge, gabardine or 
(checks. The coat is new and is made in kimono style with an Em 
pire waistline. The skirt is cut in two pieces on excellent lines. 

16 years requires 3 yards velours .54 inches wide, ^ yard ma 
terial 38 or more inches wide for spat. Lower edge 1 % yard. 

This coat, 1871, and skirt, 1772, are suitable for misses of 14 to 
years; also for .small women. 

1883—1195—A coat and a hat to match in velveteen is the acme of 
smartness for the junior wardrobe. The body and .sleeve of the 
coat are cut in one, and the adjustable collar is draped snugly about 
the neck. Use velours, broadcloth, cheviot, velveteen or checks. 

8 years requires 3 yards velveteen 35 or 36 inches wide, including 
hat in 8 years or 20M head measure, 1 yard fur banding to trim collar, 
% yard fur banding to trim hat. 

This coat, 1883, is attractive for girls of 4 to 15 years. The hat, 
1195, is for girls of 2 to 12 years. 

1876—A deep round yoke shoulders the re.sponsibility for a decidedly 
attractive broadcloth coat. The gathers in the lower part give the 
new fulness and the coat looks very French finished with a band at 
the bottom. Use velours, broadcloth, velveteen, checks, soft twills, 
serge, gabardine, faille or moire. The collar is convertible. 

10 years requires 1^ yard broadcloth 54 inches wide, M yard vel¬ 
vet 35 or 36 inches wide. 

This coat is excellent for girls of 1 to 12 years. 


Coat 1876 


1879 


19 


Coat 1879 


1879— The cool days of Autumn mean warm coats for the junior, and 
this one is cut on new lines. The straight li-ont and Empire back 
make a good combination. The collar is convertible and is very 
smart and the armhole cut slightly deep. You could use tricotine, 
serge, gabardine, checks, broadcloth, velours or velveteen. 

10 years requires 2>^ yards broadcloth .54 inches wide. 

This coat is becoming to girls of 4 to 14 years. 

1852— ^Me.ssaline makes a pretty little dress for afternoon wear. The 
surplice waist drapes around and ties in a sash in back, l^he short 
sleeve is attractive in a dress of taifeta, crepe de Chine, plaid silk , 
checked or flowered silks. The skirt is straight. You could also 
use serge, plaid or check woolens, or gingham, chambray or linen. 

13 years requires 3 M yards messaline 35 or 36 inches wide, yard 
contrasting material 27 or more inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls of 8 to 15 years. 


Dress 1852 


1852 


Suit, Coat and Frock 




“My Baby” 


Wears a Rubens Infant Shirt 
because its double thickness 
across the chest gives double 
protection against colds and 
coughs. It not only fits him 
perfectly now, but it’s adjust¬ 
able to his growth, fastening in 
back with one safety pin, and 
does away with the nuisance 
of bullous. 

RUBENS 


Infant Shirt 

For children from birth to 5 years 
old. In cotton, merino, wool, silk and 
wool, and all silk. 

If your dealer hasn't it, write directly 
to us. But don’t accept an imitation— 
the genuine Rubens Shirt lias the name 
“Rubens" stamped on it. 

Maiinfactured only by 

RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 

6 North Market St., Chicago 







3 


^ HEAUNQ CREAM 


Always made under this signature 

T O quiet the pain of a burn 
and to heal the inflamed 
or broken skin apply Mentholatum. 
It cools the burn promptly, gently 
soothes the pain and by its antiseptic 
action protects against possible in¬ 
fection. 

Use it for other “lit lie ills” also—cuts, 

..'A bruise.s, tired feet, 

^ etc. Ithelpsthemall. 

^ Atall druggists'in tubes, 
^ 25c. Jars, 25c. 50c, $1. 




1 he Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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can now obtain the dis- 
tinctive Pussywillow odor in 
a complete line of toilet prepa¬ 
rations — talc de luxe, rouge, 
compact powder, face powder 
and toilette cream. 

Kach is a Henry Tetlow creation prepared 
for those v-lio seek quality. Used in 
coiiibinalion, the most pleasing results 
may be bad. 

Free Sample of Pussywillow Powder 
sent on request, or miniature box for a 
dime. State sliade wanted. 




Pussywillow Talc de Luxe, 

delightfully different, 35 cents. 

Pussywillow Face Powder, 

White, Pink, Flesh, Cream, ]5runette, 50c. 

Pussywillow Powder Tablets, 

White and Flesh, 50 cents. 

Pussywillow Rouge, 

Dark, Medium and Rose, 50 cents. 

Pussywillow Toilette Cream, 50 cents. 

The name of Henry Tetlow 
is on each box—look for it. 

HFNRY TETI.OW CO., Established 1849 

156 Henry ^ lOiiladelplua, 

'Tetlow 



A Guide to 
Good Corsets 

Tlie picseiice of 

Hose Supporters 

on corsets indicates 
dial die tlioiiglit of 
die niamifacliirer was 
not liow cheap but 
how good he might 
make liis product. 


Oblong 
Jtiibber 
liutlon 

Because of exclusive features—sujie- 
lior materials and fine workmansliip, 
Velvet Grip Supporters cost the corset 
mamifacturer more than do ordinary 
kinds. If the maker has not stinted in 
this detail, it should inspire your confi¬ 
dence in the excellence of his product. 
Velvet Grip Supporters are easily identified by 
the Oliloiis All-ltul)l>ei' liutton. 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS. BOSTON 



as easy to use as to say 

destroys all 
body odors 

Summer or winter— 

No matter how hot the day, or 
close the air— 

"Mum” keeps the hody free 
from all odors. 

25 cents at Drug and Department Stores or by mail 
from us, postage and war tax paid, on receipt of 26 cents. 
"Mian" is a trade-mark registered in V. S. Patent Office 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St., Phila. 




FROCKS THAT ANSWER THE ROLL-CALL AT SCHOOL 


Dress 1870 


Dress 1858 


Dress 8134 
Lmbroidery design 10656 


Dress 1749 
Braid design 
10748 


1870 — A one-piece plaid woolen frock 
is practical and satisfactory for the 
school wardrobe of the junior and her 
younger sister. The closing at the back 
makes a smart finish, and the sleeves 
are one-seamed. You can make this 
dress of gingham, chambray, cotton 
poplin, repp, cotton gabardine, piqu6, 
serge, checks or plaids. '> 

10 years requires 1% yard plaid 
woolen 44 inches wide. 

It is nice for girls of 6 to 15 years. 

1858 — White pique takes to very sim¬ 
ple lines in a smart one-piece frock for 
little sister. The waistline can be 
placed higli or low' and the sleeve has 
one seam. Gingham, chambray, pdqiie, 
cotton poplin, cotton gabardine and 
linen, or serge, checks or plaids are 
excellent materials. 

8 years requires 23^8 yards pique 35 
or 36 inches wide, % yard linen 35 or 
36 inches wide. 

It is for girls of 4 to 12 years. 

8134—E very girl loses her iieart to a 
sailor dress at one age or another. 
This one slips on over the head, and 
the box plaits come up to a pretty 
yoke. Use serge, drill, repp, pique, 
cotton poplin, gingham, chambray, etc. 

6 years requires 334 yards chambray 
32 inches wide, 34 yard contrasting 
chambray 32 inches w'ide. Embroi¬ 
dery design 10656 tiims dress. 

It is for girls of 4 to 14 years. 

1749—A braided blouse and plaited 
skirt prove that one and one make a 
double success in a junior frock. The 
blouse slips on over the head, and has a 
one-seam sleeve. The straight skirt is 
sewed to an underbody. Use linen, 
cotton poplin, drill, gingham, etc. 

10 years requires yard linen 35 
or 36 inches wide, 134 yard linen 35 or 
36 wide for skirt. Braid design 10748 


Dress 1867 
Lmbroidery design 10656 


trims the dress. 

It is for giris of 4 to 15 years. 


Dress 1863 
Tam-o’-shanter 1477 


1867 — The one-piece sailor dress always stands high in the esti¬ 
mation of the feminine world. Tucks on each side of the front 
and back give an excellent line, and the pointed yoke is unusually 
trim; it can be discarded if you wish. The dress slips on over the 
head. It is a good style for school wear, and is suited to drill, 
piqu6, repp, linen, cotton .poplin, chambray, cotton gabardine, 
gingham, serge or checks. 

11 years requires 2% yards serge 44 inches wide, % yard flan¬ 
nel 35 or 36 inches wide. Embroidery design 10656 trims the 
dress. 

This dress is attractive for girls of 4 to 15 years. 



1863—1477 — A middy dress, and soft tarn of velveteen, corduroy 
or velours, lead the way to the classroom. The dress slips on 
over the head, and the upper part, which is made in the popular 
middy fashion, can be buttoned or sewed to the straight skirt. 
This is a very practical airangement. as a tub cotton blouse can 
be worn with a serge skirt, or you can use linen, cotton poplin or 
drill for the whole dress. 

13 years requires 3 yards galatea 32 inches wide, 1M yard 
cheviot 44 wide. ^ yard velours 50 wide for tarn in girls’ size. 

This dress, 1863, is nice for girls of 4 to 15 years; the tam-o-shan- 
ter, 1477, is suitable for ladies, misses, girls and children. 



1749 1867 1863 
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Dress 1848 

Lmbioidery design 10732 


Rompers 1844 


FASHION SEEN FROM FEMININE AND MASCULINE ANGLES 


1161—1477—A middy dress and a velvet 
tarn do splendid team-work throughout the 
Autumn. The dress slips on over the head, 
or closes down the front. A yoke facing can 
be used and the sleeves may be finished dif¬ 
ferently. This is a simple dress in serge, 
hnen, drill, cotton poplin, pique or gingham.* 

8 years requires 1 ^ yard wool poplin 
44 inches wide, 34 yard satin 35 or 36 inches 
wide; % yard velvet 32 or more inches wide 
for tarn in children’s or 20-inch head. 

This dress is for girls of 4 to 12 yearn; the 
tarn for ladies, misses, girls and children. 


Yi Dress 
^ 1 161 
Tam-o'-Shantei 
1477 


Dress 1819 
Embroidery design 
10656 


Suit 1855 
Hat 9850 




1848 —A ba,(iste dress is not too .small to be 
adorably pretty for a very young lady. A series 
of tildes relieves the simple lines, and a waistline 
could be arranged at F<lmplre or French depth 
for an older child. The sleeve is one-seamed. 
This is excellent for the fmst short dresses in 
nainsook, lawn, batiste, cotton voile or mull. 

3 years requires yard batiste 35 or 36 
inches wide. Embroidery design 10732 trims the 
dress. 

This dress is becoming to girls of 34 to 5 years. 

1844 — A new pair of gingham rompers qualifies 
for first aid in childhood’s earliest adventures. 
The back can be closed at the Empire waistline, 
or the entire back of the bloomers can be fastened 
with buttons and buttonholes. Use gingham, 
chambray, cotton poplin, linen or seersucker. 
The one-seam sleeve is set into a sliglitly deep 
armhole. 

3 years requires 234 yards gingham 27 inches 
wide, 34 yarcl plain gingham 27 inches wide. 

These rompers are for children of 1 to 6 years. 


Suit I860 
11 at 9850 


1819 — Tlie sailor dress knows no rivals 
where the schoolgirl is concerned. 
The blouse of this one has .splendid 
naval lines, slips on over the head, 
and the deep yoke facing is cut without 
shoulder seams. The skirt is straight. 

12 years requires 3M yards serge 
44 inches wide, yard flannel 35 or 
36 wide. Embroidery design 10656 
trims the dress. 

It is for girls of 4 to 15 years. 


1855 — 9850 — Percale in two colors 
for the suit and a soft hat meet every 
sartorial requirement of four years. 
The suit has the new high waistline 
and the trousers are straight. 

4 years requires 34 yard percale 
36 inches wide for waist, 34 yard per¬ 
cale 35 or 36 inches wide, 34 yard 
cloth 48 inches wide for hat in 4 years. 

This suit is for boys of 2 to 5 years; 
the hat for boys of 2 to 12 years. 


1860—9850 — ^A cheviot suit with hat 
to match makes a smart costume. The 
sleeve has a smart flare at the wrist, 
the very latest thing in men’s fashions, 
and a seam at the waist. You can use 
straight trousers. Use cheviots, home- 
spun, serge, tweeds, checks, etc. 

12 years requires 3 34 yards cheviot 
54 inches wide for coat and hat in 
12 years or 7 hat size. 

This suit is for boys of 8 to 16 years; 
the hat for boys of 2 to 12 years. 


3242 — The middy blouse competes 
equally well at gym, class or for gen¬ 
eral wear for the young girl. It slips 
on over the head, and the sleeves can 
be finished in another way. It would 
be suitable for a small woman, too, in 
serge, drill, Unen or cotton poplin. 

16 years requires 234 yards linen 
36 inches wide, 34 yard contrasting 
linen 36 inches wide. 

This blouse is for misses of 14 to 19 
years; it is also suited to small women. 


Middy blouse 3242 




Mellin’s Food is 
really an assurance 
of healthy, happy 
childhood and ro¬ 
bust manhood, for 
proper feeding in 
infancy lays a foun¬ 
dation of good health 
upon which strong 
men are developed. 

Send for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food ami our book, 

"The Care and Feeding 
of Infants. ” 


MELUN'S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 




Reducing Weight 


is best accomplished by 
using our rubber gar¬ 
ments and bands for the 
following reasons: 


Your body is composed 
of about 85 per cent 
water and your size can 
be reduced through per¬ 
spiration without any 
of the injurious effects 
which accompany the 
use of drugs. 


Rubber garments 
cause per.spiration of 
the parts where applied 
and do not affect other 
parts of the body. 


Our garment.s are made 
of flue red rubber of close 
te.xlure, soft as velvet, and 
will give long wear. 




Brassieres $1.5U 


Eton Jacket $8.50 



Brassiere for reducing the 
bust, Backof finecoiilil, lioiit 
of fine red rubber. Any size, 
$4.50. Give bust nieasui e. 

Hip Belt of fine red rubber, 
15 in. long, any size, $7.50. 
Give waist and hip measure. 

Abdominal Belts, 10 in. wide 
in front, any size, $4.50. 

Chin band for reducing 
double chin, $ 1 . 00 . 

Reducing Shirts, $12.50. 
Reducing Pants, $12.50. 

C.J. BAILEY COMPANY 

26 Boylston St., Boston 

Circulars free 




Face Powder 


What the Chaperone says; 

When the sun is hpt, use LA BLACHE, it 


cools, soothes and beautifies, 
adorable — pure, clinging 
delightfully fragrant. 

None other so good, 
and I have tried 
them all.” 

Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
jjeroiis. Flesh,Wliite, 

Pink or ,Cream. 65c. 
a box of dniffgfisls or 
by mail. ()ver two 
million boxes sold 
annually. 10c. 

y’ar a sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

I'Venck Per/timers, Dept.H 

125 Kitijston St., Boston, Mass 


Tlie powder 
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“Vm different 


99 


I won’t slip from your fingers 
just when you are about to sew 
me on. 1 won’t cut your 
thread or fabric. I never twist 
or squirm around. I won’t 
become unfastened once I click. 

I won’t rust from wasliing or get 
crushed when you pass me through 
your wringer or under your iron. 


T nmnSj' 



I’m Harmony — tlie snap fastener 
with the forget-me-not shape. If 
there were more room here, I’d tell 
you all about my salient features— 
hut after all, the best way to find 
out why I dispel dressing discords is 
to try me. 

Ask for me by my name—Harmony. 
If I am not at your dealer’s send me 
liis name and lOc for one of my cards of 
12 Harmony Snap Fasteners. I’ll also 
send you, gratis, my premium book. 


Federal Snap Fastener Corporation 
Dept. B, 25 to 29 W. 31st St., New York 

Enclo.sed find 10c. Please send me a car<l of 
Harmony Snap Fasteners and your 




Before Your Dip 

Y ou should remove unsightly 
hair from arms, underarms and 
limbs. The nicest, quickest and 
most simple way to remove it is 
with De Miracle, the original san¬ 
itary liquid. 

FREE BOOK with testimonials 
of eminent physicians, surgeons, 
dermatologists and medical jour¬ 
nals explains how De Miracle de¬ 
vitalizes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 

Only genuine De Miracle has a 
money-back guarantee in each 
package. 

Three sizes : 6oc, ^i.oo, ^ 2 . 00 . 

A t all Toilet Counlen or direct from us, in 
pLiin wrapoer, on receipt of 63c, $l .04 or 
$2.08 which includes War Tax. 


Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York 


THE NEW WIDE SKIRT IN THE MAKING 

THE EASY WAY TO HANDLE THE CIRCULAR SKIRT 


BY ELEANOR CHALMERS 



Waist 1703 
Skirt 1821 


III A 

The new full 
circular skirt 


F ashion, this Autumn, prom¬ 
ises a very distinct change. 
The skirts are to be wider 
and in many cases will be cut 
on a new line. In .some of the new 
models it will bo a matter of adding 
half a yard or a yard to the narrow 
skirt. But in the dress I have 
shown here, the skirt is cut so that 
it Haros and ripiiles at the bottom, 
giving a new silhouette as well as a 
new width. It is not only full, it is 
circular. Alany of the new fuller 
skirts are straight, and you know 
how to handle them. I have taken 
the circular skirt for this lesson be- 
(!ause it is some years since Ave have 
Avorn skirts of this type, and I Avant 
to show you just hoAv easy it is to 
make it, and how little Avork there 
is to it if you 
go about it in 
the right way. 

The first 
thing is to choose 
the right mate¬ 
rial for it. It 
.should not bo 
cut from nar- 
roAV material, 
and it should 
not be cut from 
a material that 
is not firm or has iiot a good body. 
You can use it for anything from 
a street drass to an eA^ening goAvn. 
It is particularly loA'cly for a figured 
or plaid material (111. A), or any 
material with a d&sign, especially if 
you can cut it in one piece, because 
there is nothing to break the design 
of the fabric. 

You can also use the stripes and 
checks in either avooI or silk mate¬ 
rials. For a street dress, broad¬ 
cloth, .serge, gabardine, tricotine, 
Aclours and velveteens all come 
in Avidths that cut sidendidly for 
this skirt. The possibility of 
cutting it in one piece makes it a 
beautiful skirt for brocade. It cuts 
splendidly too from gros de Londres, 
moire, silk itoplin, faille, taffeta, 
satin and charmeuse. iMany of these 
materials will have to be pieced, but 
if the piecing is done carefully It 
Avill not be at all objectionable. 

In light colors these materials 
are used for evening dresses, 
and in the darker colors for day 
dresses. 


T LLUSTKATION 1 shoAvs the ones 
piece skirt laid cro.sswise on mate¬ 
rial 48 inches wide. If you Avant a 
hem, you Avill have to buy Avider 
material. If you want a facing, get a 
little more material than the pattern 
calls for. To make the one-piece 
skirt as I liaA’eshOAvn in Illustration 
A, Avith the bib and the facing at the 
bottom, the wmman Avho requires the 
full length of the pattern Avill need 
2% yards of material 48 inches 
wide. 

Illustratiem 2 shOAvs the one-piece 
skirt cut lengthAvise on a material 
54 inches wide Avith a nap. F’or 
goods of this Avidth you Avill have to 
piece the skirt at the lower comer 
of the back, but the piecing Avill not 
be objectionable if it is neatly done. 
23 ^ yards for a material of this 
width will give a Avoman who needs 
the full length of the pattern a 
sufficient length for either a hem or 
facing. 

Illustration 3 gives you the two- 
piece skirt cut straight at the front 
in material .i4 inches wide. In this 
skirt you Avill haA^e a bias thread 
at the back. You will require 
yards of material 54 inches Avide if 
you make the skirt Avith a facing. 
If you require the full length of the 
pattern and Avant to make it 
with a hem, you Avill need 2 F 2 
yards. 


ILLUSTRATION 4 shoAvs the 

tw'o-piece .skirt on material 54 
inches Avide cut bias at the front 
and back and straight at the hip. 
This gives a A'ery pretty effect 
in plaids, and it will stretch less 
than the arrangement in Illus¬ 
tration 3. For this skirt you 
will need yards if you make 
it Avith a facing and 2^ yards if 
you make it Avith a hem. All 
these quantities that I have 
given include the material for 
the bib of the Avaist. They 
are for w'omen of 28 inches w'aist 
measure wdio require the full 
length of the pattern when 
finished. 

A wool material should be 
sponged before it is used. Spong¬ 
ing keeps it from spotting to a cer¬ 
tain extent and also from shrink¬ 
ing. When you are ready to cut 
the skirt, open your pattern, 
read the directions and look over 
your Illustrated Instructions. 
Lay aside the pieces you are not 
going to use. Place your pat¬ 
tern on the material, folloAving 
the cutting directions. Pin it 
on with pins placed closelj^ to¬ 
gether, so it Avill hold the pat¬ 
tern edges absolutely even. Use 


1821 
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'Y’OU probably havein mind just 
^ what material you Avill use, 
but please don’t get it until you 
have bought your pattern. It 
Avould bo such a pity to get too 
much or too little, and you Avon’t 
knoAv exactly what you Avill need 
until you have your pattern in 
the right size and haA^e decided 
just hoAV you are going to cut 
the skirt and hOAV you will 
finish it at the bottom. The 
skirt sliould be Ixuight by the 
hip measure, taljen soA'cn inches 
beloAV your normal Avaistline, 
the tape held easily around your 
figure. 

After you have your pattern 
you must decide just how you 
are going to cut it. It makes a 
difference whether you cut it 
lengthwise or crosswise, in one 
]3iece or in tAVO pieces. The one- 
piece crosswise skirt is the pret¬ 
tiest, because there is no break at 
all in your material. You can 
only use this cut, hOAvcA'er, if 
your material has no nap. If 
it has a nap, your skirt must be 
cut lengthwise, so tliat the nap 
Avill run dowm in broadcloth and 
Avill run up in plush and the or¬ 
dinary velveteen. If the nap 
runs up in broadcloth, the mate¬ 
rial Avill roughen and become 
AAoolly. If it runs doAvn in 
plush and A^elA^eteen, it aauII 
flatten out and lo.se its depth of 


In the two-piece skirt you have a 
bias thread at both front and back, 
but they are less Idas and less likely 
to stretch. The straight thread over 
the hip prevents stretching there. 

You must also decide before 
buying your material AAiiether you 
are going to use a hem or facing. 
The pattern does not pro Ancle for 
either. It is cut, however, 37 
inches long at the center front 
from the normal Avaistline to the 
bottom. Noav if your skirt mea¬ 
sures 34 inches, you will hawe enough 
material for a hem. If you need 
the full length of the pattern, you 
will have to buy more material for 
a hem if the skirt is cut lengthAvise. 
If it is cut crossAvise, you Avill have 
to buy wider material if you Avant a 
hem. In any case, you Avould haA-e 
some material left over, on account 
of the Avay the skirt cuts. For this 
extra material 1 Avould suggest 
using the bib for the waist. If you 
get a contrasting material for the 
upper part of the Avaist, you Avill 
haA'C a complete dress. 



III. 1 


color. The broadcloth nap must run 
doAvn so that it will lie smooth, and the 
plush and veh^eteen nap should run up so 
that the pile aauII fall out and show the full 
richne.ss of the material. Some A'elveteen 
can be bought Avitli a straight nap, so that 
it is practically a napless material and can 
be cut crossAvise. 

The aclA'antage of cutting the .skirt in 
tAVO pieces is that it diAides the bias and 
gives you the .straight of the goods OA’er 
the hip. In the one-piece skirt you have 
the bias thread at the center of the back. 
When you sit on it, it is bound to stretch. 
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cutting and follow the edge of the pattern 
exactly. Clip the notches so that you 
can see them, but do not make them any 
deeper than necessary. Mark the per¬ 
forations that you will use in making 
the skirt with tailor's tacks. The first 
picture on the Illustrated Instructions 
shows how to make the tacks. The next 
three pictures illustrate making the belt 
and where to place the hooks and eyes and 
the tape that you use in hanging up the 
skirt. In sewing on the hooks place them 
just inside the edge of the belt. They 
should be sewed through the rings and 
over the bill. The eyes should extend just 
far enough beyond the edge of the belt to 
fasten easily and should be sewed through 
the rings and at the edge of the belt. 

P'or a back-closing skirt turn under the 
edge of the right back at the notches and 
pin or baste the. edges as shown in the 
picture on the Illustrated Instructions. 

The Illustrated Instructions also show how 
to finish the pocket edges and put in the 
pockets, and how to put the skirt on the 
inside belt. The upper edge of the skirt 
should be turned over three-eighths of an 
inch on the inside of the belt. After tlie 
skirt is basted to the belt and its back 
edges lapped it should be tried on to be 
sure it sets nicely. It should be snug at 
the waist and fit easily over the hip. The 
lapped edges form a placket and only 
need snap fasteners. 

If you find the skirt is a little too large 
for you at the waist, take it off the belt 
and gather it three-eighths of an inch from 
the top. Distribute the gathers so that 
the fulness looks best on the figure. Most 
of it should come over the hip. Rebaste 
the skirt to the belt and try it on again. 

If the skirt is small for you at the 
waist, you have a very exceptional 
figure, and if you will write to me 
sending your address I shall be glad 
to help you. 

The .seam edges of the skirt must 
be finished neatly. If you are 
using a heavy cloth that will not 
fray, you could simply pink the 
edge.s after the seam is pressed open. 

If you are using a material that 
doe.5 fray, the seam edges should 
either be overcast closely or else 
covered with seam-binding ribbon 
run on by hand. 

The upper edge of the skirt 
should be covered with ribbon .seam¬ 
binding, put on fiat, and hemmed at 
both edges. 

A CIRCULAR skirt will stretch, 
but if you let it do its .scretching 
before you finish the bottom you 
won’t have to alter the skirt after¬ 
ward. The best thing to do is to 
stretch the skirt as much as pos¬ 
sible before finishing it at the bot¬ 
tom. Cut strips of material and 
pin several thicknesses of them to 
the bottom of the skirt. Pin the 
two halves of the skirt together at 
the top and pin on strips of the 
material to hang the skirt up by. 

Slip these strips over hooks in your closet that are just far enough 
apart to hold the skirt up evenly. Then let your skirt hang for 
two or three days and let it stretch as much as it will. There is 
an excellent picture on the Illustrated Instructions to show you 
just how to fix your skirt for this process. 

After the skirt has stretched for two or three days it will be 
quite safe to turn up the bottom. Put it on evenly, and fasten 
the placket. The easiest way to hang it is to have some one do it 
for you. Take a piece of cardboard and mark with it the number 



rWQ-PIFfF SKIRT CUT STRAIflHT AT FRONT - MATERIAL 54 INCHES VVlDE 
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rwO-PlECE SKIRT CUT STRAIGHT OVER THE HIP—MATERIAL 5+INCHES WIDE 
LAID OUT With •• •• PARALLEL TO SELVEDGE 

III. 4 





of inches that you want your skirt to clear 
tlie ground. Eight inches from tlie floor is 
the best length for the street. The French¬ 
woman wears her skirt very short, but 
American women have wisely avoided the 
knee-length style. On the other hand, 
the very long skirt which is list'd by a few 
American houses does not look new or 
smart and it is not worn by the best- 
dres.sed women. Tlie eight-inch lengtii is 
conservative, smart, becoming and com¬ 
fortable. 

Stand on the table and have some one 
mark the bottom of your skirt, using tlie 
cardboard marker, marking the correct lines 
with pins. The marker is mucli better 
than a ruler because you are much less 
likely to make mistakes with it. After 
the even line is marked, take off the skirt, 
turn up the bottom and pin and baste it. 
Try it on again to be sure that it is per¬ 
fectly even. 

If you are u.sing a hern, trim off tlie bot¬ 
tom of the skirt where it .sagged, leaving an 
even 3^ inches all around for tlie hem. 
The edge of the hem will be a little w ider than 
the part of the skirt which it lies against. 
Run a gathering-thread three-eighths of an 
inch from the edge of the hem and draw it 
in to fit the skirt. (111. 5.) Then baste the 
edge in place. The easiest way to finish 
the hem is to cover the upper txige with 
ribbon seam-binding .sewed on flat. 
(III. 5.) The lower edge can be sewed to 
the hem with small running stitches or 
hemmed. The upper edge should be 
hemmed to the skirt, taking just a thread 
of the skirt on each stitch so that the 
sewing will not show through on the right 
side. This part of the work must be 
done carefullj'. When the hem is pre,ssed, 
the slight fulne.ss will shrink out. 


'T'lIE hem is the ncate.st finish for 
a .skirt of this kind ami it is the 
easiest finish for an amateur to 
handle wlu're circular edges are in¬ 
volved. If, however, you have de¬ 
cided to use a facing, cut the facing 
of bias, strips of the material 3% 
inches wide. This is more econom¬ 
ical than a circular facing, for :i cir¬ 
cularfacing takes too much material. 
A bias facing can easily be made into 
a circular facing by stretching it with 
an iron. After the facing strips are 
.seamed together, press the seams 
open and press the lower edge of 
the facing, stretching it as you do .so. 
(III. 6.) 

The lower edge of yourskirt should 
be turned iq) and ba.sted and trimmed 
off evenly. Turn in the lower edge of 
the facing three-eighths of an inch 
and baste and pre.ss it. Lay the 
facing inside the .skirt with its fold 
edge one-eighth of an inch above the 
fold edge of the .skirt. (111.7.) The 
fold edge of the fiicing should bo 
hemmed to the lower part of the 
skirt, taking care that the stitches 
don’t show through on the right 
side. In a silk material the upper 
edge of the hieing can bo turned in 
three-eighths ol an inch and basted to the skirt (III. 7), and then 
hemmed, taking care that the sewing does not show through on 
the skirt itself. There should be three-eighths or one-half inch 
between the stitches. In a wool material it is better to cover the 
edge of the facing w ith ribbon seam-binding than to attempt to 
turn it in, for that is rather clumsy. The lower ('dge of the 
seam-binding is sewed to the facing with small running stitches 
arid the upper edge is sowed to the skirt with small, invisible- 
stitches that do not strike through to the right side. 


Stretching the lower edge of the bias facing 


Putting in the facing 


AUTUMN FABRICS AND FASFIIONS 


T he phrase that sums up the new fashions for the Autumn 
is “more width.” There is a very distinct movement on 
foot to get away from the narrow, constricted styles. 
Paris never adopted the lead-pencil silhouette with its long tight 
skirt that was used by some American houses. To the easy 
width that they have been using they have added even more ful¬ 
ness, in tunics, circular skirts, gathered skirts and hip draperies. 
The most distinct departure in the styles is the circular tunic, 
circular flounce and circular skirt. This new cut not only gives 
more width, but a new silhouette, because there is a flare at the 
bottom. For street dre.sses these skirt styles will be used in 
tricotine, soft twills, light-weight duvetyn, serge, gabardine, 
broadcloth, checks and plaids. The same materials will be used 
for the chemise dresses which Paris goes on creating with fresh 
variety and interesting details in the way of new vests, tucked 
skirts, etc. For afternoon dresses the smartest materials will be 
the satin-finished silks like satin, charmeu.se and crepe meteor. 
Faille and moire will also be good because they have a certain 
stiffness and body which accents the new silhouette. Taffeta 
will be used, but will not be as fashionable as satin. These same 
silk materials will be employed for evening, for the theater and 
for dancing dresses. For their most formal evening gowns older 
women will use the velvet and metal brocades and metal cloths, 
while young girls and debutantes will use tulle, chiffon. Georgette 
or neb, as well as the soft silks and satins. 

■pOR day dresses there will be the short sleeve, the open neck, 
either collarless or with one of the new stand-away or plaited 
collars, the long blouse, the redingote styles, the use of multi- 
tucked skirts, versions of the vest, and the draped hip-length body 
that suggests the line of the figure. 

The wide circular skirts are used for street dre.sses, afternoon 
dresses and evening gowns, but not for suits. For the suit there 
is a slightly wider skirt with straight lines, but with no unneces¬ 
sary width, which would be burdensome in walking. For the suits 
the coats are also cut on a straight silhouette, even when there is 
the effect of soft fulness that you get in the new blouse coats. 
The Autumn suits will be made on more tailored lines, espe¬ 
cially when they are used for hacking and walking. You will find 
them at their smartest in striped and checked materials, in men’s- 


wear mixtures, tweed, oxford and covert cloth. They arc also 
made of serge, poplin, gabardine, tricotine and twills. The.se last 
materials can be used for either the tailored or the semi-tailored 
suit, and for the latter there are also the duvetyns, veheteens, 
wool velours, meltons, camel’s-hair cloth and broadcloth. The 
v'ery long belted coat is used by the French houses and is ex¬ 
tremely good looking. 

A UTUMN suits mean Autumn blouses. There are two tjpes, 
those that are worn over the skirt and those which slip under it. 
The latter are the most popular, and the former are the most fash¬ 
ionable. The smartest blouse with the suit is a long blouse that 
gives the line of the vest front at the opening of the coat. There 
is a new version of the long blouse which is really an adaptation 
of the long body to separate blouse uses. This blouse is draped 
to the figure and stops at the hip. It is very good-looking, and if 
you make it the same color of your skirl it gives the effect of a 
complete dress. The blouse that is worn under the skirt is always 
useful. You can make it as extravagantly lovely as you like with 
beads, embroidery or lace. The more elaborate blouses arc made 
of the silk crepes, chiffons, silk voiles and nets. Satin, taffeta, 
foulard, charmeuse and crepe meteor are very useful and also smart 
looking in the long blouse. For hacking suits, the under-the- 
skirt blouses are made on simple line.ss of silk, cotton or flannel 
shirtings. 

Women have learned the satisfactory ways of separate coats 
and dre.sses so thoroughly that ev'en the promised vogue of the 
tailored suit will not interfere with the popularity of coats and 
wraps for motoring, traveling and general wear. Hacking coats 
will be made of tweeds, checks and mixtures. For afternoon and 
general day use the smartest materials will be duvetyn, velours, 
fur cloth, plush, camcl's-hair cloaking, broadcloth and cloaking 
satin. The fur cloths come in very clever imitations of seal, 
caracul, broadtail, Australian opossum, gray rabbit, chinchilla, 
beaver, mole, plush and ermine. These fur cloths are very beau¬ 
tiful and since furs themselves are so expensive the fur fabrics 
will be used for collars and cuffs on coats and suit jackets as well 
a.s for entire coats. If you have real fur, sable, stone marten and 
Siberian squirrel will be the fashionable pelts for coat collars. The 
short coat wraps and capes will be made of mink or kolinsky. 
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Healthful Sweeping 


H ealth demands quick and thor¬ 
ough removal of far-flying dirt and 
dust. Science has established that fact. 

Corn broom sweeping scatters dust. 
Bissell sweeping gathers it up. Corn 
broom sweeping takes up valuable time 
and wastes strength. Bissell sweeping is 
quickly and easily done. Even economy 
recommends the Bissel, for it will out¬ 
last many times its cost in corn brooms. 

Light in weight, easy running, Bissell 
sweeping appliances remove dust and 
litter without bodily fatigue and with¬ 
out injury to the nap of rug or carpet. 


BISSELUS 

Carpet Sweeper 
and Vacuum Sweeper 


offers the ideal solution—the carpet sweeper for 
daily use, the vacuum sweeper for weekly or 
semi-weekly cleaning. Every home needs both. 



There are Bissell carpet sweepers at all prices, 
Cyco” Ball Bearing grade from 
$4.25 to $7.50; vacuum sweepers 
$8.00 to $14.50—depending upon 
style and locality. At all good 
stores. Send for booklet “The 
Care of Rugs and Carpets." 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Oldest mid f.arzest Ssueeper Makers 
Jl/trtfe ill Citnada, too 
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Let your mirror reflect you 
at your best. You cannot do 
yourself justice unless you 
wear a perfect-fitting corset. 


THOMi 

" Glove 

;ets 


Among the latest models is 
one which will give your 
figure those slender youth¬ 
ful lines. 

“ The Standard Corset of the World” 
for 64 years 

GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 

130 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago San Francisco 



1 



Tliink of getting one of the smart French 
models now shown on fifth Avenue, for 
only #5.(10. 

You will find dozens of charming ARDK.N 
dress hats or trim tailored styles at that 
price—others slightly higher. If there is no 
ARDEN dealer in your town, order direct. 

Send for your copy of ''The Arden 
Booklet” of newmodels, and give name 
of your favorite department store. 

1014. Silk velvet in ali biack, black 
ami blue, or black and rose, effectively 
triimned with ribbon and glycerined ostrich ^ 


Off Fifth Avenue 


For Hair 

Not Wanted 

Delatone is not like some “ready-to- 
use” hair removers on the market in that 
it is so chemically compounded that it is 
always “full streng-th” when made up by 
the user just at the time of applying. 

That is why Delatone has stood the test 
of ten years of constant use by hundreds of 
thousands of satisfied women recognizing 
its merit as a quick, .safe and sure remover 
of hairy growths from the under-arms, face 
or neck. After application the skin is left 
clear, firm and hairless. 

If not at your dealer’s he can get it for 
you or a jar will be sent you prepaid upon 
receipt of by 

The Sheffield Pharmacal Co., 

Dept. KS, 339 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


IN ITS FILET MEDALLIONS THE NEW HOUSE 

LINEN IS AT HOME 

BY MARIE ASHLEY 


F ine linen and real lace! What a 
host of domestic pride and fem¬ 
inine joy are conjured up in the 
old phrase! Indeed, fine household linen 
and delicate embroideries are the lawful 
heritage and the just prerogative, the hope 
and ambition, of every woman. Exqui¬ 
site napery and embroidered bed linens are 
not considered an extravagancxf or a 
luxury to-day, but rather a duty to the 
family, for a daintily laid table and an 
attractively appointed house have become 
a well-understood part of modern life. 
The psychological effect of one’s surround¬ 
ings is rated just as highly as the number 
of caloricis consumed at each meal or the 
amount of protein necessary for one’s pet 
Pom. 

Styles come and go, but the <3all of the 
linen-closet is ever the same. Snowy 
damask has the same appeal to the fastid¬ 
ious woman to-day that it had a thousand 
years ago. But the woman of the ijrcsent 
has a wider range in design and material 
and in the choice of the handwork she will 
use for her house-linen. Embroideries 
of all kinds are extremely popular this 
season, and the designs have never been 
so tempting or so decorative. After the 
restraint of the past few years women are 
indulging their craving for beautiful 
things to the fullest, and the war-worn 
linenpress is replenished with a prodi¬ 
gality of beautiful work that satisfies 
even the connoisseur. 

Table-linen e.spccially has cast aside all 
its former frugality and appears with a 
lavish display of lace and embroidery. 
Delicate needlework, new embroidery 
stitches and hand-made laces give a dis¬ 
tinction and charm 
to a home that can 
not be obtained by 
any other means. 

Fortunately it is 
not so much a mat¬ 
ter of pounds and 
pence as a little 
well-directed time 
and care, and, like 
many of the good 
things of life, it is 
within reach of 
those who will ex¬ 
pend a little effort 
to obtain it. 

There is a par¬ 
ticular urge for new 
things that comes 
to a woman in the 
Autumn after she 
commences to set 
her house to rights 
for the Winter. No 
matter how replete 
her linen - closets 
may be, she still 
wants a few new 
pieces to add to her 
stock. After the 
hurly-burly of 
the long vacations, 
country entertain¬ 
ing and Summer 
traveling, it’s a 

joy to come back to an established sort 
of city life again, with all the correct 
accessories and appointments. And her 
first choice this year will be the new filet 
crochet work. 

■piLET crochet is the most fashionable 
type of handwork used at present for 
household linen—and it is especially love¬ 
ly and worthy of attention in the dining¬ 
room. The lacy open-work is shown 
to best advantage over dark mahogany, 
and the admiration it attracts during a 
meal well repays one for all the trouble 
and time spent upon it. I am illustrating 
some particularly beautiful filet medallions 
this month on a square 
centerpiece and a long scarf. 

They are also suitable for 
any kind of house-linen, ser¬ 
vice, bed or bathroom use. 

I have used the filet crochet 
with a very striking design 
for a combination of satin- 
stitch and Italian cut-work. 

The combination of filet and 
embroidery lightens the ef¬ 
fect, and brings out the motifs 
of the lace more vividly than 
when it is used alone. 

Filet crochet is very easy 
to do, and the design shown 
here is unusually pretty and 
is quite simple. A great 
many women consider cro¬ 
cheting easier and quicker 
than embroidery. It makes 
especially nice pick-up work, 
for it calls for no accompany¬ 
ing thimble, scissors, loose 
thread or any of the other 
appliances usually connected 
with the fancy-work bag. It 


is ju.s-t as easy to pick up or to lay- 
aside instantly, and one can accomplish a 
surprising amount in just a few spare 
minutes a day—those wasted moments one 
throws away while waiting for a telephone 
call, the postman in the morning or the 
belated guest at night. Filet crochet 
wears extremely well, and it launders 
nicely. The crochet is usually done in 
either white or in ecru. Many women like 
the ecru for scarfs and covers, etc., for 
general daily use and find it very practical. 
The white, of course, is more elegant and 
far. more dainty, and in the long run it 
usually proves the most satisfactory. 
There is nothing so satisfying as exquisitely 
fresh white linen, and it is very effective 
on dark woodwork, or very pretty on 
white or colored woodwork. 

^IIESE oblong medallions would make a 
-*■ very handsome tea or luncheon cloth. 
They would also be delightful for bureau- 



Embroiderv (fesijin 
10447 


A scarf to match; comhiites 
embroidery and filet 

scarfs, pincushions, table-tops; and, cro¬ 
cheted in a heavier cotton, the filet 
would be very striking on towels. The 
medallions are quite suitable for use on 
curtains too, and they would be charming 
on pillowslips, day-pillows or pillow- 
shams. The design can be done in heavier 
or in finer cotton, depending upon the 
purpose for which they are to be used 
and the quality and weight of the linen 
they are to trim. 

embroidery is lovely; it is de- 
^ lightful done in a combination of the 
Roman cut-work, eyelets and satin-stitch 
embroidery. The cut-work and eyelets 



Detail of the filet medallion 


carry out the lacy effect that is so lovely 
and very unusual. The eyelets work up 
especially quickly, and neither the eyelets 
nor the cut-work is hard to do. The em¬ 
broidery cotton used for it should match 
the ecru of the linen, or it should be white 
on a white background. 

The oblong medalUons illustrated were 
7 inches long, and for ordinary crochet 
you could use a No. 8 steel crochet-hook 
and No. 50 crochet cotton. If you crochet 
tightly or use a finer cotton, the oblongs 
will be smaller, or if you crochet loo.sely 
and use a coarser cotton they will be 
larger. Make the scarf and the center- 
piece of medium-weight art linen. Cut 
the scarf 2)4 inches wide (or as wide as 
the width of three of the oblongs) and 60 
inches long. The centerpiece is 24 inches 
square, but can be made in any size you 
•wish. To do the filet you will need No. 
50 crochet cotton (ecru) and a No. 8 steel 
crochet hook. 

FOR THE FILET 
MEDALLIONS 

T N ORDINARY 
crochet, using No. 
50 crochet cotton 
and a No. 8 steel 
crochet hook, the 
filet oblong will be 

7 inches long. If you 
crochet tightly or 
use finer cotton, 
they will be smaller; 
if you crochet loose¬ 
ly, they will be 
larger. 

Make the scarf 
and square center- 
piece of medium- 
weight art linen. 
Cut the scarf 21 H 
inches wide (or as 
wide as the width 
of three of the ob¬ 
longs, and 60 inches 
long). The center- 
piece is 24 inches 
square, but can be 
made any desired 
size. To make the 
filet you will need 
No. 50 crochet cot¬ 
ton (ecru) and a No. 

8 steel hook. Be¬ 
gin at the first row 
of Illustration 1 — 

ch. 129 .skip 8 sts. next the hook 1 d. c. 
into next st. to form the first o. 2 ch. skip 

2 sts. 1 d. c. into next st. to form 1 o. 
39 more o. 5 ch. turn. 

Second row — 1 o. 5 s. (4 d. c. worked 
close side by side form one solid square. 
If 2 or more s. follow consecutively work 

3 d. c. for each and an extra d. c. at the 
end.) 29 o. 5 s. 1 o. 5 ch. turn. Now 
follow the diagram making 1 o. for every 
white square and 1 s. for every black 
square, until the end of the diagram is 
reached. You will need six filet oblongs 
for the scarf and four for the centei-piece. 
Hem both pieces all around, rolling a 
very narrow hem. Overcast two filet 
pieces to each end of the scarf, placing 
one end even' with the side of the scarf. 
Set a third filet oblong between the two 
end oblongs, placing it up on the scarf so 
that the lower edge is even with the lower 
edge of the scarf. Hem the top and two 
sides down to the scarf. Cut the linen 
away underneath to within one-half inch 
of the sewing, roll this I^-inch in a nar¬ 
row hem and overcast it. 

CTAMP a motif from the embroidery 
design in each corner. Work 2 single 
crochet into each outside square of filet 
all the way around and cover the rolled 
hem on each side of the scarf with single 
crochet taking the stitches 
through the material. 

Cut the centerpiece 24 
inches square, or any desired 
size, hem the squares down 
on the center of each edge 
and stamp a motif from 
the embroidery design in 
each corner. Finish the edge 
in the same manner de- 
sci’ibed for the scarf. 

The original set was made 
of 6cru linen and the filet was 
worked in ecru. For day- 
pillows the linen should be of 
fine quality and if you use it 
over a colored satin pillow it 
is better to use quite a sheer 
linen, so that the color will 
show through. In that case 
the filet medallions should 
also be done in a fine thread. 
For the table on the other 
hand jmu could use a very 
heavy linen. The medallion 
should then be done in heavy 
cotton. 
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FOR THE HOUSE AND THE HOUSEHOLDERS 


Embroideries for the Bedroom and the First Fall Dress Trimmings 


BY MARIE ASHLEY 







10768 



Embroidery design 10773 —• 
With very little work you get 
a most attractive set for 
your curtains and bed 
spreads. The butterflies and 
flowers are gay and pretty 
and the basket is a French 
design. The corners and 
motifs can be worked in 
eight-strand stitch, lazy-daisy 
ttltch and outline stitch. The 
design is for a basket 24 3 ^ 
inches high, 4 corners 6 3^ x 
4^ inches, 3 motifs 19 inches 
long and 9 extra butterflies. 

Embroidery design 10769 — 
With the bedroom set illus¬ 
trated above you will want a 
scarf, pincushion and pillow- 
top. The designer has adapt¬ 
ed the basket, flowers and 
butterflies to small sizes suit¬ 
able for this purpose and 
matching the bedspread and 
curtains. Use a combination 
of lazy-daisy stitch, eight- 
strand stitch, scalloping and 
outline. The design is for a 
scarf 60 x 20 3 ^ inches, one pin¬ 
cushion 12 3 ^ inches long and a 
pillow-top 16^ inches in 
diameter. 
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10771 
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Beading or French-knot design 
10768—Beading has lost none 
of its popularity; a great deal of 
it is used on Georgette blouses, 
evening dresses, etc. For eve¬ 
ning, metal, jet or steel beads 
are very handsome. This de¬ 
sign is especially dainty and it 
is adapted to 3 34 yards of 
banding 1% inch wide, 2 mo¬ 
tifs 8 34 X 5 34 inches, 5 motifs 

3 34 X 6 34 inches, 1 motif 6 34 
X 5 inches, 2 motifs 5% x 4. 
inches, 3 motifs 4 34 x 434 
inches, 4 motifs 534 x 134 
inches, 6 motifs 3 x 1 34 inches, 

4 motifs 3x3 inches and 4 cor¬ 
ners 5 34 X 4 inches. 


Embroidery design 10772 — 
Embroidery of this character is 
very successful because it is 
bold and effective and means 
very little work. The chry¬ 
santhemum effect is new and 
quite beautiful and should be 
worked in a combination of 
outline and single or one stitch. 
The French houses are using 
embroidery of this character on 
their Fall suits and hats as well 
as on blouses and dresses. It is 
designed for 3 34 yards of band¬ 
ing 5 inches wide, 4 corners 12 
X 6 34 niches, 2 motifs 14 x 6 34 
inches and 6 motifs 5 inches in 
diameter. 


Braiding design 10770~Braid- 
ing takes a new turn this Fall 
by combining itself with em¬ 
broidery. It also gives you the 
opportunity to introduce a little 
color, if you like, with the dark 
braiding. It would be smart for 
a suit or hat; of course, it is also 
very good for skirts, waists and 
dresses. The design has been 
adapted to 5 34 yards of banding 
4 inches wide, 134 yard edging 
34 inch wide, 2 neck motifs 6 34 
X 9 inches, 6 corners 5 x 334 
mches, 4 motifs 6x434 inches, 
4 motifs 534 X 2 inches, 2 cor¬ 
ners 5 X 10 inches and 4 mo¬ 
tifs 2 34 X 434 inches. 


Braiding or Embroidery de¬ 
sign 10771—It is not often 
that one finds a braiding design 
that is at once as open as this 
one and yet covers the ground 
so completely and satisfactorily. 
It is very handsome done in 
braiding, couching, chain-stitch 
or outline embroidery. It is nice 
for waists and skirts and very, 
very nice for hats. The design 
is suitable for a banding 534 
yards by 334 inches wide, 2 neck 
outlines IO 34 x 6 34 inches, 6 
motifs 834 X 334 inches, 6 
round motifs 3 34 inches in 
diameter and 6 motifs 734 x 
3 34 inches. 





KIMONOS 

are fashioned in the very latest styles 
from a wide range of the most ex¬ 
quisite patterns and colorings of this 
famous fabric and can be worn 
throughout the year. Every kimono 
bears the label, “Made from 
Genuine Serpentine Crepe.” 

Serpentine Crepe Kimonos wear ex¬ 
tremely well and launder easily. Simply 
wash, dry and shake out,—the garment 
looks just as new, sweet, fresh and crinkly 
as ever. 

Barsa s Serpentine Crepe Kimonos are 
sold by nearly all the best stores. If your 
retailer does not sell them and will not 
order for you, wrile us mentioning The 
Delineator, and we will be pleased to send 
full infoi mation and prices, and fill your 
order by parcel post. 


A. Barsa 6? Bro, 

I53'i57 West 23rd Street 

New York ^ N. Y. 


His Music , 

Masterpieces 

and 2000 others 

10^ esLch 

V ERDI gave the world great 
rnusic. Century puts it on your 
# piano at the remarkably low 
'price of lOc. When you buy Verdi’s 
‘Anvil Chorus” or “Miserere,” get' 
it in the Century Edition. The paper— 
the printing—the designing are high- 
class beyond compare. The 
music is certified to be cor¬ 
rect as the master wrote it. 

I You can’t buy more — why 
pay more than the Century' 
price, 10c, 

Century Catalogue 
is complete. 

Ainongits 2,000 compo- 
' sitions you’ll find “Hun¬ 
garian Rhapsody,” ‘ 
moresque,” “Butterfly,” 
‘11 Trovatore,” “Moonlight 
Sonata,” “Serenade,” “ Wil-\ 
liamTell, ’’“Berceuse, ’ ’ “ Water] 
Lilies,” and practically all 
the other standard classics. 

Century Edition 
Standard 

Century Edition is the recognized 

standard edition of America_ i 

I good, honest, and fair-priced. 1 
^You can be sure that the dealerl 
. who carries it is also good,L 
honest and fair-priced. Insist 
upon Century. 

I If your dealer won’t supply 
I you, we will. Complete cat¬ 
alogue of 2,000 classical and 
popular standard compo¬ 
sitions free on request. 

CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 

235 W. 40tli St., New York City 
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OTHER VIEWS ARE SHOWN ON FIGURES ON PAGES 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84* AND 85 
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Other views of these garments are shown on pages 78 and 79 
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1854 


Other views of these garments are shown on pages 80 and 81 





Other views of these garments are shown on pages 82 and 83 
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Other views 



of these garments are shown on pages 84 and 85 
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SOUPS, STEWS, SAUCES 


Corn chowders, oyster stews, cream soups, white sauces—all dishes that need milk— 
are creamy, delicious and economical made from Borden’s Evaporated Milk. It is 
rich sweet milk of guaranteed purity with part of the moisture removed. Add an 
water and you have fluid milk. Keep a dozen cans on your pantry 
shelf—prevent milk shortage. At all good grocers. 

Send for Borden s Evaporated Milk Recipes — twenty-two recipes covering soups 
entrees, desserts and salad dressings. ’ 

“ The milk that cuts the cost of cooking ” 

BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 

Established 1857 

New York - a ^ i-' 
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Cashmere Bouquet Soap is 
sold in two sizes at all the 
better shops. The large 
cakes cost 25 cents each; the 
medium cakes 10 cents each. 


In its flower'born fragrance Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap suggests the rifled treas' 
ures of an old-fashioned garden. Deli¬ 
cate, yet lasting; piquant, yet refined; 
reminiscent, yet elusive; favored by 
those of particular taste today, as it was 
in Grandmother s time. 

Nor is that exquisite perfume its sole 
attraction, for Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
is luxuriant in its lather and so whole¬ 
somely pure that it is safe for baby’s 
delicate skin. It is an economical soap 
too, wearing down thriftily to a tissue¬ 
like thinness, and “hard milled” so that 
it does not soften and waste as do some 
soaps, when left wet in the soap dish. 

COLGATE 6? CO. New York 
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Exquisitely Perfumed 
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